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CHAPTER    I. 

"  The  past  is  all  obliterate  ;  gone  to  dust 
All  tears,  all  sighs  unto  the  wind ;  belong 
To  Hope  and  Fear  the  future,  and  they   two 
Have  left  alone  in  her  beatitude, 
Love  ;  all-in-all  sufficient  for  the  Now, 
The  perfect,  Present,  that  may  never  die, 
Seeming  immortal  in  its  depth  of  rest." 

Wilson's  "  Bream  of  the  Highlands,'' 

Happy  holy  love  !  we  need  not  add  our  time- 
less note  to  the  many  myriad  voices  which  have 
in  varied  strains,  sung  thy  praises ;  we  need 
not  tell  how  thou  drawest  forth  the  sharpest  sting 
— illumineth  the  darkest — dreariest  paths — 
turneth  the  lowliest  cot  into  a  palace,  the  nar- 
rowest boundary  into  the  fairest  widest  range. 
EnouQ-h  has  been  sunoj  or  said — too  much  we 
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fear  for  the  spirit  of  our  cold,  unromantic,  cal- 
culating age,  when  visions  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  mingle  in  each  dream  of  love ;  and, 
although  it  may  be  all  very  prudent,  very  wise, 
destroys  most  certainly  the  poetic  character  of 
the  passion  ;  it  is  however,  but  one  of  the  many 
signs  of  the  times,  these  days  when  self— self — 
self  is  the  refrain  of  every  man's  song. 

However  we  will  return  to  Frank  Mildmay  and 
his  Annie,  to  \dew  in  them,  no  high  flown  or 
heroic  examples  it  is  true ;  but  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  olden  times.  Love  in  this  in 
stance  had  dried  bitter  tears — for  truly  Annie  was 

"  A  spouse  with  all  a  daughter's  heart — " 
and  her  filial  sorrow  was 

"  A  dash  in  that  cup  of  joy—" 
else  too  rich  and  blessed  a  draught  for  mortal's 
lips. 

Her  parting  with  her  parents  had  been 
one  of  peculiar  anguish — Tears  flowed  from 
her  eyes,  of  which  it  would  have  seemed  that 
months   only   could   efface    the   traces.      But 
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days — nay  hours  had  fled  and  found  them 
wiped  away  or  lingering  but  as  glittering  drops 
in  that  sunshine  of  perfect  felicity  which 
wrapped  in  Elysium,  the  souls  of  the  wedded 
lovers. 

Strange  power  this  wedded  love  which  can 
thus  bid  rest  the  waves  of  natural  affection 
planted  in  the  human  heart ;  strongest  mystic 
influence  which  can  thus  turn  the  tame  taste- 
less waters  of  life  into  the  rosiest,  richest  wine, 
to  cheer  the  heart  in  this  dark,  sad  vale  of 
tears ! 

Poor  Lena !  where  was  that  power  to  cheer 
your  heart,  and  fill  your  pining  soul,  in  the  lux- 
urious saloons  and  princely  domains  of  your 
proud  home? — where  that  blessed  influence 
which  transformed  the  low  cabin  or  the 
open,  noisy  deck,  into  as  gay  a  bower,  as 
peaceful  and  fair  a  haunt  to  those  two 
^^  outward  bound"  as  ever  marriage  tour 
supplied  or   newly   wedded  pair  desired.     All 

in    all   to    one     another,    what     circumstance 
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could  narrow  their  happiness  or  disturb  their 
inward  peace  and  joy  ? 

Annie  was  more  lovely  in  her  husband's  eyes 
the    presiding    genius  of   their    cabin — over- 
ruling every    difficulty,  patiently   and   cheer- 
fully enduring,  and  laughing  over  the  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  he  so  bewailed  on  her  account 
— dearer     to     his    heart    as    smilingly   lean- 
ing on  his  arm  he  supported  her   steps   with 
such  tender  care  on  the  giddy  deck,  far  love- 
lier dearer  than  she  had  ever  been,  in  the  easy, 
careless  comfort  of   her  childhood's  home,  or 
bounding   in   ball-room    beauty    by   his   side. 
And   truly  their  present  position   was   a   trial 
— theirs    no    flowery    path    to     tread,     such 
as   usually    attend    the   first   steps   of   newly 
married  couples.      Yet  who   of  all  that  ship's 
crew,  from  the  highest  to  the  rudest  tar,  did 
not  think  that  the  young  officer  who  called 
that  peerless  little  gem  of  beauty  his  wife  was 
a  lucky  fellow  ?   Who  did  not  learn  to  love — yet 
honor   more  than   love — the   sunny  glance   of 
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her  brilliant  eye — the  sweet,  pure  radiance  of 
^her  smile  ? 

What  then  had  not  these  two  become  to  one 
another  when  the  four  months  passage  over, 
they  landed  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 

We  cannot  enter  with  any  minuteness  into 
their  history  at  that  time.  The  district 
to  which  the  Hussars  were  sent  was  then 
in  peace  and  security,  though  wars,  and 
rumours  of  wars  were  heard  in  the  country 
around.  The  life  of  Frank  Mildmay  and 
his  wife  was  rendered  happy  by  their  complete 
absorption  in  each  other,  their  love  unaffected 
by  clime  or  country — their  health  also  suffering 
little  from  its  influence,  they  were  able  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  spite  of  every  opposing  cir- 
cumstance. 

Novelty  itself  is  pleasing  and  interesting  to 
the  fresh  excitable  mind  of  youth,  and  with 
constitution  and  spirit  to  combat  against  its 
trials,  an  Indian  station  is  full  of  amusing  variety 
and   cheerful    society — though   like   all   other 
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societies  possessing  its  disadvantages — ^its  temp- 
tations and  dangers  often  prejudicial  to  the 
young,  most  exposed  to  their  influence. 

The  Mildmays  were  necessarily  drawn  into 
the  society  surrounding  them — ^^vhich  tinged 
with  the  influences  more  or  less  acquired  by 
by  a  residence  in  India,  is  neither  the  safest  nor 
best  for  the  inexperienced  who  mingle  in  it. 
But  our  young  couple  suffered  not ;  their 
mutual  love  would  have  been  a  shield  and 
buckler  against  any  temptations  which  to  them 
as  to  others  presented  themselves — and  both 
their  minds  imbued  with  earlier,  deeper  prin- 
ciples would  have  led  them  through  fire  and 
water  unscathed,  when  weaker  hearts  might 
have  been  shivered  by  a  breath. 

Annie  Mildmay,  as  may  be  imagined,  with 
her  beauty  and  attractions  was  an  object  of 
universal  admiration,  and  adulation — but  even 
if  the  exercise  of  principle  was  uncalled  for 
in  her  case,  to  whom  temptation  was  no  tempt- 
tation — sense  and  discretion,  the  natural  sug- 
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gestlons  of  a  delicate  mind — the  fruit  of  seed 
sown  in  the  soil  of  a  pure  and  happy  heart  by 
a  good  and  judicious  education,  sufficed  to  pre- 
serve her  the  fine  undimmed  gold — the  bright 
and  distant  star, — unsullied  by  a  breath,  nay 
thought  of  evil,  in  all  the  scenes  and  circumstances 
of  her  married  life.  Of  Frank  Mildmay  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  he  proved  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  treasure  he  had  so  hardly  won, 
to  find  indeed  its  price  inestimable.  Ah,  were 
there  more  of  such  treasures  to  be  won,  would 
there  not  be  found  perchance  more  husbands 
worthy  to  possess  them. 

But  how  is  this  to  be — what  school  for  wives 
can  we  suggest  for  this  all  important  object  ? 
Yes !  all  important !  For  has  it  not  been 
lately  said  by  a  public  writer,  that  the  "  women 
of  England  are  the  pride  of  England,  that  in 
no  country  in  the  world  does  woman  exercise  the 
social,  the  healthful  influence  she  does  in  Eng- 
and.  How  largely  does  she  contribute  to  mould 
the  very  national  character  itoclf — that  source  of 
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our  strength — that  foundation  of  our  glory.  At 
home  we  feel  that  as  a  truth — abroad  it  is  recog- 
nised as  a  fact."  If  on  wonian  then  so  much 
depends,  is  it  not  an  object  of  enquiry  most  impor- 
tant on  whom  to  turn  our  eyes — to  whom  raise  a 
beseeching  voice — from  whom  hope  the  preser- 
vation and  needful  repair  of  this  pillar  of  our 
strength — this  constituted  pride  and  glory  of 
our  land ;  lest  it  perchance  lose  its  fairly  earned 
renown,  and  bring  down  with  its  fall  that  strength 
and  glory  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  founda- 
tion— where  indeed  and  to  whom  are  we  to  look  ? 
not  to  the  wise  and  learned,  the  counsellor  and  the 
statesman — it  is  no  political  but  a  social  matter 
— to  the  mothers,  of  England  we  must  then 
appeal. 

.  But  it  is  not  in  these  pages  that  we  can  en- 
large on  a  subject  so  important,  and  so  peculiarly 
demanding  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  signs  of  flaws  and  breaches  in  our  social 
character  are  so  woefully  increasing.  We  need 
only  keep  to  the  subject  from  which  we  started. 
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and  say  that  for  the  school  for  wives,  of  such  as 
Annie  Milchnay  afforded  so  bright  a  specimen, 
we  must  look  to  a  home  like  hers — a  home  of  love 
and  purity — a  home  in  which  from  her  earliest 
childhood  kindly  affection  had  beautified  and 
softened  her  mind.  There  we  may  hope  to  see 
our  daughters  "grow  up  as  the  polished  corners 
of  a  temple,"  from  thence  may  they  draw  a 
lengthened  chain  of  tender  remembrances  which 
in  their  journey  through  life  will  be  wound  round 
their  hearts  like  a  talisman  to  keep  them  from 
evil.  From  such  homes  may  mothers  send  forth 
their  daughters,  as  wives  and  mothers,  to  be  the 
polished  corners  of  our  country  and  our  country's 
homes— or  better  still,  prepare  them  for  the 
ornaments  of  a  higher  temple,  a  more  enduring 
tabernacle,  "a  house  not  made  with  hands — 
eternal  in  the  Heavens." 

But  we  will  now  turn  to  another  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  fruits  of  education — from 
Annie  Mildmay,  to  Agnes  Cameron. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 


Oh,  you  that  have  the  charge  of  love, 
Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound, 
As  in  the  fields  of  bliss  above, 
He  sits  with  flowerets  fettered  round  j — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings. 
Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings ; 
For  even  an  hour— a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 

Moore. 


Seven  months  the  young  couple — Gerald 
Cameron  and  his  bride — had  remained  under 
tlie  kind  and  indulgent  shelter  of  the  parental 
roof,  and  then  they  went  forth  to  enter  upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  a  military  career  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  Ireland.  How  charmed 
had  Afijnes  been  with  all  the  incidents  of  her 
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new  position ;  above  all,  the  perfect  independ- 
ence attached  to  it !  Gerald  was  quite  angry 
at  first  on  hearing  the  fervour  of  her  self- 
ffratulation.  He  thouo'ht  it  both  unOTateful 
and  unreasonable,  after  all  the  happiness  she 
had  enjoyed — all  the  kindness  and  affection  so 
freely  lavished  upon  her  by  his  family. 

But  Agnes  had  smoothed  his  brow  by  decla- 
ring, that  with  all  her  love  for  his  parents 
and  sisters,  it  was  still  the  greatest  delight  to 
have  him  all  to  herself — no  one  to  divide  with 
her  even  his  thoughts — to  be  mistress  of  hi 
home,  were  it  only  a  barrack  room — to  be  his 
only  companion — in  short,  his  all  in  all 

But  though  there  might  have  been  much  ol 
truth  in  these  declarations,  there  was  as  much 
we  fear  in  the  false  estimate  of  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence, which  the  hurtful  thraldom  of  her 
early  life  had  engendered.  The  harsh,  heavy 
chains  had  left  a  soreness,  which  caused  her  to 
shrink  from  the  gentlest  bonds  which  love  could 
cast  around  her.     Liberty  was  her  heau  ideal  of 
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happiness — freedom  to  follow  the  inclinations 
of  her  heart  with  none  to  say  her — nay ! — to 
be  free  as  the  air — free  as  a  bird  on  the  wing — 

"  With  one  good  spirit  for  her  minister—" 

her  liberator  from  bondage  vile — her  husband — 
her  kindest  and  best  friend !  Such  was  the 
seemingly  unobjectionable  theory  with  which 
she  started  on  her  new  career.  But  liberty 
is  a  dangerous  standard  for  a  young  wife  to  set 
up  with  no  surer  guide  to  direct  her  course. 
Even  the  strength  of  real  love  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  heart  of  Agnes  for  her  husband,  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  follies  so 
often  committed  under  the  much  abused  name 
of  liberty,  Mrs.  Gerald  Cameron  was  not  long 
in  affording  a  specimen  of  such  follies — certainly 
mere  follies  they  were — springing  entirely 
from  her  total  ignorance  and  inexperience  of 
the  world,  and  the  rules  of  society,  but  not  on 
this  account  fraught  with  less  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance to  her  young  husband.     For  instance,  one 
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day,  when  he  returned  home,  after  having  been 
some  hours  absent  on  duty,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  found  his  apartment 
invaded  by  several  brother  officers,  whom  his 
wife,  to  beguile  her  solitude,  had  invited  to 
teach  her  to  waltz,  and  with  one  of  whom  she 
was  flying  round  with  a  dexterity  which  showed 
her  to  have  proved  an  apt  scholar. 

This  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  plea- 
sant to  Gerald's  feelings ;  even  though  she  greeted 
him  with  a  real  delight,  which  showed  her  occu- 
pation to  have  been  but  a  faute  de  mieux.  It 
was  not  jealousy  from  which  he  suffered,  but 
distress  at  the  imprudence  and  indiscretion 
which  this  trait  evinced  in  Agnes,  and  which 
if  persevered  in,  might  prove  injurious  toherselfl, 
and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  others. 

Besides  he  was  very  fastidious  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  women ;  inheriting  this  tenacity  of 
feeling  from  his  father.  From  his  cradle  too  he 
had  been  sm-rounded  by  examples  of  purity  and 
grace ;   his  ideas  of  the  female  character  were 
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exalted  in  the  extreme,  but  never  till  he  married 
had  he  felt  how  precious  the  name  and  fame 
of  woman  can  be  to  the  heart  of  man. 

*^  Agnes,"  he  said,  when  they  were  left  alone, 
"  I  don't  approve  of  this." 

«  Of  what,  Gerald  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Why  of  all  this  waltzing,  and  nonsense 
when  I  am  out  of  the  way." 

"  What  can  be  the  harm  ?" 

"  Harm !"  repeated  the  husband,  ^^  if  your 
own  instinct  does  not  instruct  you — I  cannot 
explain.  But  at  any  rate  I  don't  like  it,"  he 
conculded  hastily,  for  he  was  not  an  adept  in  the 
lecturing  capacity. 

"  No  indeed  Gerald,  my  instinct  does  not 
tell  me  why  I  ought  to  sit  stupidly  alone  all 
the  afternoon — dreaming  that  I  was  at  the 
Towers  again.  You  don't  like  my  walking  out 
with  Mrs.  Jones  the  adjutant's  wife;  and  so,  as 
those  men  passed  the  window,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  not  waltzing  last  night,  I  just  thought  it 
would  be  such  a  nice  way  of    pass  the    time 
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if  they  were  to  come  in  and  have  a  practise. 

Captain  Forde  you  know  plays  so  beautifully  on 

the  piano.    I  did  not  imagine  you  would  grudge 

me  this  little  amusement." 

And  Gerald's  fair  lady  pouted   her  lip  as  she 

perceived  him  by  his  countenance   to  be  little 

more  satisfied  by  her  explanation. 

"  But  I  will  not  do  so  again  if  you  disapprove 

of  it,"  she  continued  after  a  slight  pause,  her 

husband's  silence  and  rather  contemptuous 
shrug,  as  he  had  turned  away  after  her  former 
speech,  taking  more  effect,  from  it  being  to  her 
so  new  a  way  of  treating  her  follies  on  his  part. 
But  Gerald  felt  indeed  much  provoked,  and 
ashamed  of  the  childish  want  of  discretion  his 
wife's  words  implied. 

If  he  could  never  leave  her  for  an  hour  with 
the  certainty  of  her  being  able  to  remain  in 
privacy  at  home — it  seemed  indeed  a  bad  look 
out  for  both.  He  was  too  young  and  high- 
spirited  himself  to  make  much  allowance  for 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  companion, 
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as  a  sober,  or  older  head  might  have  done,  and 
therefore  took  much  to  heart  all  the  strano^e 
mad  proceedings  of  his  wild  young  wife.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  troubles  ended 
in  this  one  case — although  Agnes  did  promise, 
and  with  faithful  intention,  not  to  practise 
waltzing  again  (but  with  the  chairs)  in  his  ab- 
sence—no !  daily — hourly  did  she  try  his  pa- 
tience, and  shock  his  sensitive  feelings  of 
propriety  by  her  escapades — monkey  tricks  they 
were — ^harmless  in  their  nature,  but  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  vivacious 
temperament — unrestrained  by  much  strength 
of  mind— which  had  burst  at  once  from  the 
slavery  of  an  iron  rule  such  as  that  under  which 
she  had  been  educated.  The  young  creature  was 
intoxicated  by  the  excitement  of  such  new 
sceiies — such  a  diiferent  existence  ! 

Certainly  if  any  friends  of  a  noble  minded, 
warm  hearted,  and  high  principled  young  man 
desire  to  discipline  his  counteracting  features  of 
unsteadiness   or   thoughtlessness,  or  any  such 
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like  faults  which  may  mar  the  perfections  of 
his  nature,  let  them  but  wish  him  to  take  to  him- 
self a  madcap  wife  such  as  Agnes,  for  they  will 
find  no  surer,  sobering,  steadying  power  to  work 
their  will.  It  may  be  deemed  a  desperate  ex- 
periment, a  kill  or  cure  case,  a  remedy  as  likely 
to  ruin  as  sober  him — but  to  one  like  Gerald, 
with  high  principle,  warm,  deep  affections, 
this  above  mentioned  infliction  will  generally 
be  found  to  render  him  a  sadder,  yet  surely  a 
wiser  man. 

Agnes  herself  would  laughingly  tell  him  that 
he  quite  frightened  and  bewildered  her  at  times, 
and  made  her  think  that  he  had  changed  places 
with  his  gentle  melancholy  brother — She  was 
sure  if  she  now  saw  them  even  both  together 
— as  she  had  once  done  separately,  she 
should  mistake  one  for  the  other — she  wished, 
he  would  not  make  himself  so  like  Alick ;  for 
she  did  not  like  his  twin  brother  half  so 
much,  she  artlessly  declared  to  Gerald's  amuse- 
ment, who  said  that  the  sentiment  was  certainly 
very  flattering  to  his  feelings. 
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"  For  first  of  all,"  Agnes  said,  "  I  am  sure 
Alick  hates  me,  for  having  taken  you  away 
from  him,  dear  Gerald ;  and  secondly,  I  have 
never  recovered  the  shame  and  disappointment 
of  my  mistake  that  awful  night  at  the  Towers, 
and  I  could  never  feel  myself  at  ease  in  his 
presence." 

As  for  Gerald's  friends  they  were  rather 
amused  at  the  taming  process  which  they  beheld 
going  forward  on  both  the  young  people,  v/hen 
they  occasionally  visited  the  couple  ;  for  they 
knew  that  as  long  as  matters  remained  in  its  first 
harmless  stage  more  good  than  e\TLl  would  be 
worked  in  the  end,  than  injury  or  trouble  to  either. 
For  with  all  Agnes's  inconsiderate  ways  and  total 
ignorance  of  things  in  general — they  had  con- 
fidence in  the  strong,  grateful  love  she  felt  to- 
wards her  husband — to  act  as  a  preserving 
charm  over  the  material  happiness  of  their  son 
whose  afiection  on  his  side  for  his  fair  tormentor 
seemed  but  to  increase,  in  a  manner  to  justify 
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the  observation^  that  there  is  nothing  hke  giv- 
ing a  ]ittle  trouble  to  rivet  more  closely  the 
chains  of  love — rather  a  dangerous  maxim  by 
the  bye,  requiring  much  tact  and  judiciousness 
to  preserve  therein  the  proper  hne.  Young 
wives,  most  particularly  we  would  advise  you  to 
beware ! 

Agnes  was  much  shielded  from  responsibility 
in  the  eyes  and  heart  of  her  husband  and  his 
family,  by  the  excuses  ever  presented  by  her 
early  education.  Every  spark  of  reproach  or 
ill-feeling  wliich  her  indiscretion  excited  was 
levelled  on  her  mother.  And  so  it  is  in 
general,  whether  justly  or  unjustly— praise  or 
reproach  is  ever  the  mother's  portion,  for  good 
or  evil  management  of  her  daus^hters.  The 
glory  or  the  shame  is  hers  as  they  turn  out  ill 
or  well. 

Poor  mothers  !  hard  responsibility  is  yours ; 
for  there  are  waves  and  storms  of  the  human 
heart,  which  no  human  power  can  restrain  ; 
and  perhaps  even  Lady  Rachel  had  too  much 
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blame  cast  upon  her,  for  under  tlie  shadow  of 
the  indulgence  which  this  idea  of  her  educa- 
tion engendered,  Agnes's  indiscretions  increased 
a  hundred  fold  in  number,  and  the  provoked 
husband's  patience  in  time  began  to  wax 
faint. 

The  state  of  affairs  began  to  wear  rather  a 
threatening  aspect  for  future  happiness  ere  the 
first  matrimonial  year  had  passed  away.  That 
period  found  Agnes  within  a  few  months  of 
becoming  a  mother.  She  was  far  from  being 
strong  enough  to  bear,  without  risk,  the  careless 
recklessness  with  which  she  would  fain  have 
regarded  her  delicate  state  of  health ;  and  much 
trouble  had  it  caused  those  around  her,  to  keep 
the  thoughtless  creature  within  any  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  to  preserve  her  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  her  folly. 

It  was  a  fine  Spring  afternoon  that  Gerald 
left  his  wife  at  home,  on  a  sofa  surrounded  by 
lace  and  ribbons  of  every  hue  ;  a  baby's  cap  she 
held  in  her  hand  showing  the  interesting  em- 
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ployment  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  whilst 
the  pair  w^ere  chating  merrily  and  happily  toge- 
ther ;  Gerald,  laughingly  admiring  her  perform- 
ance, and  enquiring  how  Miss  Ricketts  had 
managed  to  make  her  such  an  adept  in  the  manu- 
facture of  babies'  caps,  for  it  certainly  seemed  the 
only  accomplishment  she  had  brought  away 
with  her  from  the  Towers. 

"  Because  it  was  the  only  thing  she  did  not 
teach  me,  that  is  the  reason  I  suppose,"  the 
young  wife  answered  with  a  laugh  ;  "  trimming 
caps  and  bonnets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
was  my  taste  from  a  child ;  how  I  kept  it  up 
Heaven  only  knows!  for  I  was  scarcely  ever 
allowed  even  a  doll  to  dress,  and  to  twist 
my  piece  of  bonnet  ribbon  into  fanciful  knots 
on  the  large,  ugly  tiling  I  had  to  wear,  was  all 
the  practice  I  had  in  the  art.  But,  now  you 
see,  since  I  have  thrown  my  weary  music  away, 
over  which  I  had  to  slave  and  slave  for  hours 
together  just  because  I  hated  it,  and  have  for- 
gotten all  about  those  horrid  books  I  had  to 
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pore  and  pore  over  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end,  with  their  brown  backs  scratched  over  with 
ugly  faces,  and  wretched  victims'  names,  now 
you  see  what  I  can  do." 

"  Yes  !  trim  bonnets  and  caps  without  end, 
and  all  kinds  of  fandangos,"  laughed  Gerald ; 
"  and  run  up  bills  yards  long  for  ribbons  and 
lace." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  that  is  more  useful  than 
rattling  on  the  piano,  like  our  next  door  neigh- 
bour; or  dashing  dirty  paint  about,  like  the 
Colonel's  wife.  As  for  ribbon  and  lace,  your 
mother  gave  me  every  bit  of  that,  so  you  need 
not  look  as  if  I  had  just  ruined  you.  It  is 
very  good  of  her — but,  ah  rae  !  if  I  had  but 
the  old  point  and  Mechlin,  growing  yellow  in 
Lady  Rachel's  stores !  Those  little  Beauchamps ! 
they  had  everything  new  from  Mrs.  Moon's ; 
such  robes  !  such  caps  !  but  after  all,  they  were 
not  prettier  than  this,  I  am  sure,"  she  added, 
holding  up  her  handy  work  before  her  eyes,  and 
complacently  inspecting  it. 
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"  But  I  cannot  stand  talking  nonsense  any 
longer,"  said  Gerald,  after  having  chatted  with 
his  little  wife  in  tliis  strain  some  time  ;  "  make 
as  many  caps  as  possible  to  keep  you  quiet  till 
I  return." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  are  you  going  to  leave  me, 
and  am  I  to  sit  all  alone  by  myself  dull  and 
stupid?"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  What,  with  these  caps  to  make  ?"  Gerald 
said, 

"  Oh !  it  is  very  pleasant  working  when  I 
have  any  one  to  look  at  me,  and  talk  to  me — 
but  I  soon  tire  by  myself.  Really,  I  hope 
Captain  Forde,  or  somebody  else  will  pay  me 
a  visit,"  she  added,  coloring,  as  Gerald  looked 
round  suspiciously  and  anxiously  as  he  was 
preparing  to  depart.  "  AVell,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" Agnes  remarked,  with  forced  calmness. 
"  Agnes!"  Gerald  began,  in  a  voice  slightly 
tremulous,  "  I  hope  I  may  go  away  with  con- 
fidence that " 

"  Gerald,  are  you  beginning   again  with   all 
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that  tiresome  nonsense  ?  you  really  have  become 
so  suspicious  and  cross,  I  am  as  frightened  to 
say  a  word  before  you,  as  if  you  were  .  Lady 
Rachel  herself,"  she  answered,  pettishly.  "  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  was  hideous,  and  then  you 
would  not  mind  what  I  did.  I  believe  you 
would  like  to  shut  me  up  as  Lionel  does  Lena, 
and  never  let  any  one  see  me  but  yourself." 

Gerald  turned  away  from  her  with  a  glance 
of  some  impatience. 

''  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  you  must  I  am  sure 
know  very  Avell  by  this  time  what  are  my  no- 
tions and  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  have  tried 
till  I  am  quite  tired,  to  make  you  understand 
why  I  do  not  like  all  the  foolish  flirtations  and 
nonsense  in  which  you  indulge — I  know  you 
mean  no  harm — it  is  only  your  weak  love  of 
admiration ;  but  as  for  its  being  harmless  it 
cannot  possibly  be  so  in  its  consequences 
either  to  your  name  or  mine  in  the  end.  So 
now  Agnes  just  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me — be- 
fore I  go  out — do  you  intend  following  either 
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of  the  schemes  you  hinted  at  just  now  ? — I 
mean  to  go  out  in  the  car  with  that  silly  party, 
or  to  admit  any  one  to  sit  and  talk  nonsense 
to  you  whilst  I  am  away  --come  tell  me-— I'd 
rather  at  any  rate  that  you  were  open  with  me ; 
I  cannot  brook  being  deceived,"  and  he  spoke 
these  last  words  with  some  bitterness  ! 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not,"  Agnes  answered 
casting  down  her  '  witching  eyes,'  and  twisting 
the  satin  ribbon  into  rolls,  '•  and  if  I  said  I 
would,  pray  what  would  you  do  ?  lock  me  up, 
you  tyrant  ? — or  send  me  back  to  the  Tower?, 
from  which  I  believe  you  heartily  wish  you  had 
never  taken  me?" 

"  No,  Agnes  neither!"  Gerald  answered  with 
tolerable  patience,  though  the  colour  started  to 
his  brow,  **  but  I  should  not  certainly  think  it 
right  if  you  do  such  things  to  allow  you  to  stay 
here  any  longer — I  should  send  you  to  Athlone." 

"  Well  then,"  Agnes  replied  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  of  course  I  do  not  intend;"  and  a  pro- 
voking smile  curled  her  lips. 

VOL.  II  f.  c 
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Poor  Gerald  looked  at  her  as  if  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  satisfied  or  not — How- 
ever he  kissed  her  as  she  threw  her  arms 
caressingly  round  his  neck — and  immediately 
after  departed  with  somewhat  of  a  heavj^  heart. 
For  \  the  fact  was,  alas !  Agnes  had  become 
a  flirt — a  harmless  flirt  it  is  true,  if  such  a  thing 
exists — but  there  was'  one  point  still  worse  to 
her  husband's  noble,  straightforward  mind  — her 
silly,  flirting  manner  was  but  a  secondary  source 
of  anxiety  to  him,  for  he  trusted  implicitly  on 
her  affection  from  guarding  her  from  any  real 
danger;  but  Gerald  had  by  degrees  began  to  make 
the  painful  discovery  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  his 
young  wife's  character  more  inimical  to  any  tiling 
like  security  or  confidence — a  want  of  perfect 
truth  and  openness — a  certain  tincture  of  cun- 
ning it  might  almost  be  called,  which  he  took 
more  to  heart  than  any  open  show  of  thought- 
less vivacity  or  childish  indiscretion.  It  was 
80  strange  a  defect  to  him,  with  his 

"  Heart  as  far  from  fraud 
As  earth  from  Heaven — ** 
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to  one  of  fi  family  through  which  truth  ran  like 
a  vein  of  gold,  from  father  to  son — from  mother 
to  daughter.  He  was  long  before  he  could 
understand  this  part  of  her  character,  for  there 
was  a  sort  of  simplicity,  nay  even  frankness,  if 
it  might  so  be  called,  in  her  very  deceitfulness 
— calculated  perhaps  to  render  the  fault  less 
grave  to  the  common  eye — though  no  less  dis- 
pleasing to  the  sober  sense  of  liis  truthful  vision. 
And  even  now,  no  sooner  had  Gerald  finally  de- 
parted, than  Agnes  started  up,  cleared  away  her 
work,  looked  from  the  windows  as  if  in  expect- 
ation, called  her  maid,  bade  her  prepare  her 
walking  dress,  and  half  an  hour  after  Gerald's 
departure,  equipped  in  the  gayest  of  flaunting 
attires  (for  smart  dress  was  one  of  Agnes's  foi- 
bles) she  was  sallying  forth  with  the  adjutant's 
^vife~a  showy  looking  woman— and  accompanied 
by  two  officers  also,  was  soon  proceeding  at  a 
brisk  pace  in  the  before  mentioned  Irish  car, 
laughing  and  talking  in  thoughtless  merriment. 
We  will  not  accompany  the  party  on  their 
c  3 
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heedless  trip.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  Gerald's 
return  home  at  six  o'clock,  he  found  his  wife 
reclining  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  left 
her ;  but  though  she  strove  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  careless  unconcern,  answering  his 
affectionate  interrogatories  concerning  her  do- 
ings during  his  absence,  with  evasions  and  pre- 
varications, she  could  not  conceal  a  change  of 
countenance  which  soon  excited  his  attention. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  change  your  dress 
for  dinner?"  Gerald  asked,  when  the  dinner 
time  arrived,  and  she  still  retained  her  position, 
with  one  small  foot  tucked  up  under  her  dress, 
and  growing  paler  and  paler  as  if  in  e\TLdent 
pain. 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  dress,  but 
give  me  your  arm  and  let  us  go  lo  dinner." 

But  as  soon  as  she  put  her  foot  to  the  ground 
she  screamed. 

"  I  cannot  walk  I  have  hurt  my  foot." 

"  Hurt  it — how  Agnes  ?"  asked  Gerald. 

"  Knocked  it—  sprained  it  I  think;"  and  she 
writhed  with  pain. 
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Gerald  called  her  maid,  and  continued  ques- 
tioning her  further  on  the  subject,  but  without 
gaining  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  injury  was  inflicted. 

The  surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  he  pronounced 
it  certainly  a  severe  sprain  ;  still,  the  worse  it 
became,  the  more  obstinately  Agnes  held  out  in 
concealing  the  truth,  and  Gerald  heard  at  length 
by  mere  chance,  that  his  wife  had  been  out  that 
afternoon  in  the  car,  that  an  accident  had 
nearly  taken  place,  and  in  her  fright  she  had 
sprung  out  and  fallen. 

It  was  not  from  any  of  her  accomplices  that 
he  gained  this  intelligence ;  they  were  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  Gerald  returned  home  in  sorrow 
more  than  anger— stung  to  the  quick. 

But  he  had  decided  on  his  course  with  the 
rapid  impulse  of  his  character. 

***** 

"  Ao-nes  I  have  taken  places  in  the  coach  to 
Athlone  for  to-morrow  morning— now  no  cry- 
ing it  is  of  no  use— you  know  why— very 
weU." 
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"The  journey  will  kill  me,  you  will  see  if  it 
does  not/'  persisted  the  weeping  Agnes,  as  she 
reclined  despairingly  on  the  sofa,  watching  the 
preparations  for  her  departure. 

^'  A  quiet  journey  is  far  less  likely  to  kill 
you  than  staying  here,  when  I  cannot  turn  my 
back  without  your  getting  into  mischief;  be- 
sides I  told  you  that  you  should  leave  this 
place  if  you  disobeyed  me,  and  I  always  keep 
my  word — you  are  not  to  be  trusted — I  have 
made  arrangements  for  your  perfect  comfort, 
and  go  you  shall." 

And  they  went.  Agnes  ill  from  the  effects 
of  her  fall,  but  endeavouring  to  conceal  all  she 
suffered ! 

They  arrived  however  at  Athlone  in  safety, 
and  for  a  week  after,  Agnes  remained  much  in 
the  same  state.  But  we  have  heard  the  fearful 
consequences  of  her  imprudence — how  the  child 
she  so  ardently  longed  to  possess  was  lost — she 
so  narrowlv  escaping  the  same  fate — though 
mercifully  spared  to  her  afflicted  husband,  who 
receiving  her  back  to  life  and  health — with  the 
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comfortable  hope  of  a  perfect  reformation — set 
about  with  fresh  zest  to  spoil,  by  his  affection 
and  indulgence,  all  the  good  work  which  might 
have  been  effected,  by  the  subduing  powers  of 
a  sick-bed  and  the  temporary  loss  of  her  beauty." 

When  Mrs.  Cameron  had  been  called  away 
to  Annie  she  had  left  the  invalid  under  auspices 
most  favourable  to  the  furtherance  of  her 
mental  improvement. 

When  the  inteUigence  of  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  their  young  sister,  reached  the  ears  of 
Kalph  Beauchamp  and  Kachel,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  repeated  invitation  of  Gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Cameron  to  visit  them,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  find  Agnes  partially  re- 
covered, their  presence  enabling  Mrs.  Cameron 
with  more  comfort  to  leave  her. 

Rachel  prolonged  her  stay  after  her  brother's 
departure  although  she  was  loth  to  leave,  even 
for  a  time,  the  kind  home  he  had  provided  for 
her.  With  the  most  paternal  tenderness  had 
Ralph  Beauchamp  established  his  sister  under 
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his  roof.  And  he  was  not  content  to  stop  there. 
He  strove  to  render  her  what  she  would  ah-eady 
have  been  under  different  auspices,  from  those 
untoward  circumstances  which  had  surrounded 
her  from  the  cradle. 

There  was  doubtless  much  to  undo,  which 
time  only  could  accomplish  ;  yet  it  was  a  noble 
nature  on  which  to  work ;  and  a  grateful  and 
pleasant  task  it  proved  to  watch  the  gradual 
improvement  wliich — under  the  gentle  influ- 
ences of  religion  and  a  peaceful  home — became 
daily  perceptible  in  Rachel. 

"  She  does  you  much  credit  indeed,"  Mrs. 
Cameron  said  to  Ralph  during  the  time  they 
were  together  in  Ireland  whilst  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  his  sister.  "  What  an  excellent 
wife  you  are  fitting  her  to  make !  The  next  step 
you  take,  will  be  to  marry  her  well  I  suppose." 

A  quiet  smile  stole  over  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
countenance.  "  You  give  me  credit  for  what 
I  do  not  deserve  Mrs.  Cameron,"  he  answered ; 
"  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  such  active  views 
with  respect  to  Rachel,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
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she  evinces  no  anxiety  to  change  her  present 
condition  of  life — no,"  he  continued  more 
seriously,  "  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  see 
Rachel  an  excellent  woman,  and  then,  whether 
married  or  single — as  it  may  be  her  choice  or  lot 
to  remain — she  will  equally  prove  an  ornament 
— or  what  is  still  more  important — a  blessing 
to  society." 

"  Oh  Mr.  Beauchamp,  1  fear  you  and  I  shall 
never  agree  on  that  subject ;  whatever  may  be 
your  own  ideas  as  to  the  blessings  of  celibacy,  I 
trust  you  do  not  extend  the  theory  to  us  poor 
women." 

"  Far  from  it  Mrs.  Cameron — there  is  no 
theory  or  rule  in  the  case  I  should  say,  either 
with  men  or  women — but  you — the  mother  of 
daughters,  is  it  your  highest  aim  and  purpose 
concerning  them  that  they  should  marry  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  confess  that  it   is 

my   most   earnest   desire   for   them  that  they 

should  marry  well,  and  I   am  miserable   when 

they  do  not" 

c  5 
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Mrs.  Cameron  certainly  fell  some  degrees  in 
Mr.  Beauchamp's  estimation  after  this  frank 
confession.  From  all  he  had  seen  of  her  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mother,  he  had  been  impressed 
by  the  idea  of  her  excellency  and  judicious 
manner  of  proceeding — but  now,  as  his  mind 
reverted  to  his  brother's  wife,  he  saw  too  plainly, 
that  her  fate  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  senti- 
ments thus  candidly  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

'^  Ah  !  I  see  —  you  feel  contempt  for  me !  I 
ought  not  thus  openly  to  have  condemned  my- 
self," she  said. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Cameron,  not  that — although 
I  must  own  myself  surprised — From  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  the  education  of  your 
daughters,  I  should  have  imagined  it  far  from 
your  aim,  exclusively  to  prepare  them  to  make 
advantageous  marriages ;  rather  should  I  have 
believed  that  your  view  was  to  fit  them  for  a 
single  state,  by  furnishing  them  with  resources 
for  solitary  hours,  instead  of  filling  their  young 
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minds  with  tlie   idea   that   the   married   state 
alone  is  essential  to  happiness." 

Mrs.  Cameron  rather  winced  at  these  home 
thrusts,  and  said  she  hoped  indeed  her 
daughters  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  either 
case — yet  certainly  she  must  confess  she  thought 
that  the  more  charming  and  perfect  the  woman, 
the  greater  the  pity  that  her  life  should  be 
wasted  in  single  blessedness.  But  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  found  fault  again  with  this  sentiment. 
Capacity  and  goodness  could  never  be  wasted ; 
there  were  services  and  duties  in  every  state  of 
life  to  execute  well  and  zealously.  The  All- 
wise  disposer  has  some  work  for  every  one  to 
perform — the  single  as  well  as  the  married. 

Much  more  did  Ralph  Beauchamp  say  on 
the  subject  both  wise  and  good ;  but  no  greater 
impression  did  it  make  on  Mrs.  Cameron  than 
that  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  a  very  good  man, 
but  could  never  preach  her  out  of  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  wisest,  discreetest,  best,  to  marry 
her  daughters  as  well  and  as  speedily  as  she 
possibly  could. 
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And  what  had  become  of  the  Hobsons  ?  for 
the  shutters  of  the  new  house  remained  closed, 
the  plate  had  vanished  from  the  door,  which 
had  borne  that  well-known  name  for  so  many 
a  long  year  from  father  to  son. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom,  after  touring  on 
the  Rhine,  Jiad  gone  to  London  that  Mr.  Hob- 
son  might  take  possession  of  his  wife's  fortune: 
and  having  received  it,  unhampered  by  set- 
tlements or  other  impediments,  he  and  his 
fair  lady  retired  to  Scotland,  near  some  of  his 
relations,  where  they  lived  and  roved  on  the 
fat  of  the  land ;  as  if  thirty  thousand  pounds 
were  funds  inexhaustible  wherewith  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  Scotch  cousins  innumera- 
able,  who  flocked  round  their  enriched  English 
kinsman  and  his  high-born  wife.  And  in  these 
two  years  of  plenty  we  will  leave  them  for  the 
present,  to  follow  the  more  interesting  person- 
ages of  our  narrative. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


'-'  No  fear  makes  pale  her  cheek  : 

***** 

But  all  is  free  as  air,  as  fresh  as  youth, 
As  clear  from  care  as  untouched  innocence." 
Barry  Coruwall 


"  Another  of  Mrs.  Cameron^  daughters  on  the 
tapis  ! "  was  the  comment  of  a  portion  of  the 
goodnatured  world,  Janet,  the  spring  suc- 
ceeding the  marriage  of  her  sister,  appearing 
in  London  under  the  chaperonage  of  the 
Duchess.  ^'And  the  mother,  how  does  she  feel  in 
this  case,  having  sacrificed  one  fair  child  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon,  and  allowed  another  to  slip 
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through  her  Jingers  f — Such  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  Is  she  not  more  than  ever  anxious  to  do  ivell 
with  the  third  P 

And  the  Duchess  of  Stratheden,  grown 
timid  by  her  late  experience  of  the  dangers  of 
the  office,  received  under  her  chaperonage  with 
more  trembling  hands,  than  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, young  Janet  Cameron,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  dedommager  her  friend  for  her  late  severe 
disappointment,  by  doing  splendidly  for  her  pre- 
sent charge ;  and  Janet  seemed  a  debutante  of 
most  promising  materials  for  success. 

"  She  was  not  perhaps  so  perfectly  lovely  as 
Annie,  but  an  active  minded  clever  girl — likely 
to  give  her  Grace  little  trouble." 

This  was  the  analysis  of  Janet,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron had  written  when  she  dispatched  her 
daughter  to  the  Duchess,  and  her  Grace  was 
soon  tempted  to  agree  in  the  opinion,  by  finding 
in  the  girl  much  of  her  mother's  energy  of  mind 
and  high  spirit.  This  attribute  had  also  in  a 
degree  characterised  Annie's   disposition,  but 
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Janet  seemed  less  tinctured  by  sensitiveness  of 
feeling  and  softness  of  heart,  those  qualities 
wliicli,  in  a  worldly  sense,  interfere  much  with 
the  satisfactory  labours  of  a  London  chaperone. 

However  the  Duchess  was  no  adept  in  the 
philosophy  of  young  ladies,  or  she  would  not  so 
hastily  have  judged  in  this  instance,  for  who  can 
form  a  true  opinion  of  the  real  texture  of  a 
young  girl's  heart,  in  its  unsmitten,  untried 
state,  as  little  as  can  be  known  of  the  scent  of 
the  camomile  flower  ere  trodden  beneath  the  feet. 

But  in  Mrs.  Cameron's  opinion  concerning 
Janet's  looks,  her  friend  did  not  agree.  Janet 
was  certainly  a  splendid  girl,  and  one  whom  her 
Grace  saw  at  once  was  more  certain  to  attract 
universal  admiration  than  either  of  her  sisters : 
for  there  was  a  pleasing  novelty  in  the  character 
of  her  beauty.  That  raven  hair — those  azure 
eyes  were  of  themselves  calculated  to  engage  the 
approbation  of  the  hlase  eyes  of  the  world.  She 
was  tall,  and  of  a  finer  figure,  so  to  speak,  than 
the  lily  Lena — or  the  lovely  fairy  Annie — 
her  complexion  rich  and  clear! 
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"  Ah !"  thought  the  Duchess,  "  she  will  do 
very  well,  as  far  as  looks  go.  I  wonder  how 
Laura,  with  her  clear  perception  and  judicious 
taste,  can  be  so  blind  to  her  superior  beauty." 

But  the  fact  is,  in  a  large  family  there  is,  as 
much  in  a  name  as  in  any  other  community,  and 
what  Locke  said  is  constantly  found  to  be  true. 
**  Where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children  one 
often  sees  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  respected, 
and  the  younger  made  mere  puppets ;  but  in  the 
midst,  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten  many 
times  nevertheless,  turn  out  the  best." 

So  had  it  happened,  that,  however  considered 
in  other  respects,  Janet's  looks  had  never  been 
justly  appreciated  by  her  mother,  from  the 
fact  of  her  having  ever  been  compared  with 
her  hand  and  hand  companion — ^her  kindred 
spirit,  Annie !  the  idea  of  whose  beauty 
had  been  sufficient  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Cameron,  to  an  equal  appreciation  of  the 
other's  perfection.  Now,  however,  that  it  had  be- 
come  her  point  (Tapui,    very   much   gratified 
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did  she  feel  when  the  Duchess's  report  of  her 
third  daughter  reached  her,  and  she  learnt  that 
Janet  also  had  turned  out  a  beauty,  and  gave 
promise  of  great  things  in  the  way  of  matri- 
mony. It  caused  her,  however,  a  sharp  pang 
of  remembrance  to  hear  amono-st  her  daughter's 
chief  partners  and  admirers — a  class  too  gene- 
ral as  yet,  the  Duchess  wrote,  to  admit  of 
any  serious  attentions — some  well-known  names. 
"  Lord  Alfred  Townshend  was  an  excellent 
parti"  her  Grace  continued,  "  rich — and 
with  only  one  brother — as  yet  unmarried — be- 
tween him  and  the  Marquisate — but  he,  un- 
fortunately, was  only  a  bird  of  passage,  having 
imbibed,  since  he  left  the  anny,  a  great  taste 
for  the  continent.  Perhaps  the  noble  chaperone 
was  a  little  relieved  of  the  burden  of  anxiety — 
her  desire  to  acquit  herself  well  in  her  duties — 
entailed  upon  her,  by  a  letter  received  from 
Mrs.  Cameron  shortly  after  the  above  men- 
tioned communication.    Her  friend,    said,  after 
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having  slightly  alluded  to  her  notice  of  Lord 
Alfred,  and  some  other  communication  on  the 
subject  of  her  daughter,  that  she  was  in  no 
hurry  for  Janet  to  marry — No,  she  had  been 
too  sorely  cured  of  her  mistaken  sentiments 
on  the  advantages  of  early  marriages.  She 
must  know  more  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
however  eligible,  with  whom  she  could  desire 
the  union  of  a  daughter — She  trusted  her  sub- 
dued heart  was  reaping  benefit  from  disappoint- 
ment and  defeated  hopes.  The  Duchess  hoped 
so  too  and  that  for  her  own  sake,  her  friend 
would  begin  to  take  things  more  quietly,  and 
not  worry  and  harass  herself  uselessly  to  gain 
an  end,  the  expediency  of  which  she  could 
never  quite  understand :  namely  her  eagerness  to 
marry  her  daughters  so  very  early— a  pro- 
pensity her  Grace  could  not  help  thinking  par- 
took rather  of  the  nature  of  the  animal,  who 
attends  her  progeny  with  anxious  solicitude, 
until  her  maternal  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, then  breaks  the  tender  tie  and  chases 
her  nurslings  away — to  know  them  no  more ! 
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Mrs.  Cameron  was  almost  as  unconscious  as 
her  friend  the  Duchess,  as  to  any  double- 
mindedness  in  the  sentiments,  she  had  ex- 
pressed in  her  letter.  Alas !  a  worldly  heart 
turns  us  far  aside,  even  from  truthfulness  to 
one's  own  conscience  ! 

Lord  Alfred  had  again  perhaps  caught  her 
matchmaking  fancy.  Her  old  castles  in  the 
air  again  appeared  before  her  imagination — her 
defeated  hopes  again  blazed  forth  with  regard 
to  Janet.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  in 
the  hopes  of  marrying  him,  than  to  accept  on 
the  spot  any  others  ? 

Janet  then  she  received  gladly  back — if  not 
unwooed  at  least  unwon — whether  heart  whole 
or  fancy  free,  we  need  not  quite  determine : 
at  any  rate  Mrs.  Cameron  resolved  that 
it  should  not  be  from  forgetfulness  of  him, 
whom  her  daughter  owned  had  been  her 
favorite,  and  most  delightful  partner  in  London, 
and  who — she  had  blushingly  informed  her 
mother — once    whispered    in  her  ear,   that   it 
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had  been   his   brightest   dream  to   marry  one  oj 
Mrs.  CamerorCs  daughters. 

The  probability  of  Janet  bieing  that  daughter 
it  was  the  mother's  aim  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  girl,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  such  an  idea,  left  on  the  glowing  imagi- 
nation of  scarcely  eighteen  summers,  may  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reach  the  heart.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prophecy  what  might  be 
the  result — what  hopes  and  expectations  gave 
such  bright  coloring  to  Janet's  expectations, 
when  looking  forward  to  next  spring's  cam- 
paign— for  the  kind  Duchess  had  promised  her 
another  season. 

But  Mrs.  Cameron  might  have  deemed  that 
fate  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lena,  had  some 
signal  intentions  with  regard  to  Janet's  destiny 
also,  for,  alas !  that  next  London  season  found 
them  under  circumstances  more,  apparently, 
destructive  to  any  immediate  furtherance  of 
her  wishes,  than  during  the  sojourn  at  secluded 
Eastbourne — a  period  to  which   the  mother's 
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mind  now  reverted  with  the  dreadful  feelino- 
of  poignant  remorse — and  now  having  brought 
the  blooming  third  daughter  before  our  readers, 
we  must  leave  her  for  the  present. 

A  long  and  different  road  we  have  to  travel 
ere  we  can  carry  Janet  from  the  point  to  which 
we  have  brought  her.  We  must  cross  the  seas 
and  find  ourselves  in  India,  where,  alas !  the 
scene  is  changed  to  Frank  and  Annie  Mildmay 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

*'  As  are  our  hearts,   our  way  is  one, 
And  cannot  be  divided.     Strong  affection 
Contends  with  all  things,  and  o'ercometh  all  things. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And  when   this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh  think 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess 

That  thou  has  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And   friend  more  than   human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in  dust." 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
How  short  a  moment  of  bliss  had  been  allowed 

to   the    wedded   pair ;    for   nearer  and   nearer 

rolled  the  storm  of  battle  — clearer  and  clearer  ! 

"  The  siege  unseen  in  Heaven  reflects  its  beams, 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note 
What  fills  pale  Annie's  thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  ? 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light !  and  music's  voice  is  dumb; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams. 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum, 
That  speaks  of  maddening  strife,  and  blood  stained 
fields  to  come." 
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How  in  a  more  graphic  manner  could  we 
bring  before  our  readers  the  feelings  of  our 
poor  young  wife,  tinder  circumstances  so  similar 
to  those  in  which  Campbell  has  thus  depicted 
his  far  famed  Gertrude  ?  But  when  the  hour 
indeed  arrived,  and  her  young  hero  was  called 
upon  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  to 
meet  the  uncertain  dangers  attendant  on  that 
terrible  period  of  Indian  history,  as  true  a  hero- 
ine did  she  prove  herself.  The  first  parting 
under  such  circumstances  was,  however,  agoni- 
zing as  might  indeed  be  expected.  She — who 
had  borne  herself  so  bravely — nay,  preached 
courage  to  her  lover  when  called  to  meet  ad- 
versity in  a  different  form,  now  with  a  woman's 
nature,  when  danger  gathered  round  the  head 
of  the  loved  one,  quivered  like  a  reed  before 
the  tempest ;  requiring  all  the  tender  exhorta- 
tions of  the  brave  young  soldier,  to  bear  herself 
like  a  soldier's  wife — a  soldier's  daughter — in  a 
word  like  his  own  high-minded — his  noble 
Annie! — to  enable  her  to  support  the  terrible 
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moments  preceding  his  departure — to  sustain 
her  holy  trust  in  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the 
Faithful.  It  required  indeed  all  the  strength 
and  fortitude  of  her  natural  character  to  keep 
her  heart  from  utterly  fainting  when  left  amidst 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  how  strange  she 
never  felt  till  now,  when  separated  from  him 
with  whom  every  place  was  home. 

She  was  left  alone  to  muse  by  day  and  dream 
by  night  of  all  the  dangers  and  accidents  of 
woe  to  which  her  young  hero  was  exposed — to 
listen  with  dread  for  every  report  of  his  regi- 
ment's movements — with  anxious  terror  await- 
ing each  rumour  that  reached  the  quarters  in 
which  she  was  often  forced  to  remain. 

But  the  gracious  promise  that  "  as  our  day 
so  shall  our  strength  be  "  is  never  found  to  fail 
God's  children  in  their  time  of  need,  and  great 
was  the  support  accorded  to  the  delicately 
reared  English  daughter  in  this  her  time 
of  sore  necessity ;  for  she  bore  herself  bravely 
through  the  increasing  trials  and  perils  of  her 
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state.  In  all  her  hardships  the  soul  of  Annie 
remained  unshaken.  To  be  near  her  husband 
was  all  she  required,  and  though  that  post  was 
ever  one  where  danger  must  surround  her — it 
was  to  her  the  home  of  peace  and  safety. 

But  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  Frank 
Mildmay  earnestly  entreated  his  Annie  to  leave 
him.  An  opportunity  had  presented  itself  of 
transporting  her  to  a  distant  place  of  security 
and  comfort,  where  she  might  give  birth  to  her 
expected  child. 

But  no !  Annie  earnestly  implored  that  so  it 
might  not  be — with  affecting  eloquence  pleaded 
to  be  suffered  to  remain  where  he  was — to  fol- 
low if  possible  his  steps.  A\Tiat  comfort — what 
security  could  ease  her  agony  of  suspense  and 
fear  when  far  from  him ;  and  might  not  that 
very  anguish  of  mind  endanger  her  far  more 
than  any  bodily  trial  to  which  she  might  be  ex- 
posed under  her  present  circumstances  ? 

"  Besides,  Frank,"  she  would  say,  "  a  soldier's 
wife  you  exhorted  me  to  prove  myself,  when 

VOL   III.  J> 
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danger  first  darkened  around  us,  and  you 
would  not  now  deprive  me  of  the  full  power 
of  enacting  that  character  ?" 

And  one  more  argument  she  added  of  a 
deeper,  sadder  nature — one,  which  as  the  words 
passed  her  pale  lips,  caused  her  to  hide  her 
face  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  whilst  he,  en- 
circling her  with  his  arms,  promised  that  if 
possible  they  should  not  part. 

"  Frank,"  she  had  said,  "  think  if  one  of  us 
were  to  die — I,  in  my  hour  of  trial  which  is  so 
soon  to  come,  and  you  in  the  dreadful,  uncer- 
tain dangers  surrounding  you — how  dreadful 
for  both,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  one  another 
— how  appalling  the  thought  that  the  loved  one 
died  alone  !^^ 

So  Annie  prevailed — and  her  child  was 
born — in  a  besieged  fort  surrounded  by  danger, 
alarm  and  discomfort  of  every  kind. 

"  Oh  roughly  cradled  was  thy  babe 
Amidst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance 
And  a  strange  wild  bower  was  thine." 
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But  the  young  mother's  peril  over,  smilingly 
shone  her  dark,  rekindling  eyes  upon  the  father, 
permitted  thus  to  welcome  his  little  son  into 
the  world,  almost  as  gaily  laughed  her  silvery 
voice  as  it  had  sounded  in  her  English 
home;  and  whilst  her  anxious  husband  be- 
wailed the  strange  situation,  and  discomfort  of 
every  circumstance  attending  Annie  and 
her  infant,  deploring  that  she  should 
have  passed  through  this  trial  without 
the  much  needed  support  and  cheering  pre- 
sence of  their  dear  mother — for  so  he  loved  to 
call  her — Annie  with  considerate  love  would 
not  breathe  a  hint,  of  how  much  indeed  her 
spirit  had  at  times  yearned  with  that  same 
natural  desire — but  with  grateful  tenderness 
soothed  his  kind  solicitude  with  some  such 
words  as  spoke  Andromache  to  her  Grecian 
hero. 

"  Father  to  me  thou  art,  a  mother  dear,  and 
Brother  too— kind  husband  of  my  heart  !'* 

D  3 
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Ah !  why  recal  sweet  smiles  of  light  to  be  so 
soon  quenched  in  darkness  ? 


But  is  it  not  such  gleams  of  light  which  il- 
lumine the  dark  and  dreary  paths  of  memory — 
which  "  mitigate  our  w^oe's  excess,"  when  dark- 
ness and  death  has  made  the  path  terrible  ? 
Annie  in  after  days  would  not  have  had  those 
days  of  trial,  so  mixed  up  with  happiness  and 
reciprocal  love,  blotted  from  her  remembrance, 
even  though  their  memory  was  fraught  with 
tearful  sadness — with  pangs  of  anguish — no, 
not  if  she  might  also,  with  them,  have  forgotten 
more  heart-rending,  shuddering  recollections ! 


The  sun  was  sinking  low  on  an  Indian  plain, 
when  a  mother's  sweet  voice  was  singing  a 
soft  lullaby  to  her  babe  in  the  fort  not  far  dis- 
tant. But  a  different  scene  did  that  plain  afford 
some  hours  after,  at  dead  of  night,  when  the 
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young  wife  was  herself  in  prayer,  lifting  an  in- 
ward voice  of  supplication  to  her  God — implor- 
ing protection  for  her  husband  from  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  that  night  ;  and  even  ere  she 
arose  from  her  knees,  the  distant  sounds  bursting 
upon  her  ears — although  to  such  things  she 
was  but  too  well  accustomed — were  by  their 
more  than  common  terror  freezing  her  blood 
with  horror. 


"  Heaven's  verge  extreme, 

Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star, 

And  sounds  that  mingled    laugh... and  shout... and 

scream... 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Runs  to  the  peaUng  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar. 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed  : — 
And  aye,     as   if   for    death   some    lonely  trumpet 

wail'd." 

How  better  could  we  depict  the  horrors  which 
assailed  the  ears  of  Annie  ? 
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To  describe  the  real  terrors  of  the  scene 
from  which  proceeded  those  awful  sounds  we 
will  not  attempt.  Suffice  it,  that  on  the  plain 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  and  fearful  engagements  was  enacted  be- 
tween our  troops,  and  the  barbarous  tribes 
against  whose  incursions  they  were  called  upon 
to  defend  the  ruling  powers. 

"  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre." 

Victory  was  ours. — The  barbarians  were  put 
to  flight  after  a  bloody  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
But  what  was  victory  to  her  who  had  to  learn 
that  it  was  bought  with  the  life  blood  of  the 
one  most  loved  ?  What  cared  she  for  victory — 
that  pale,  childlike  girl,  who  with  her  dark  hair 
wildly  streaming  round  her,  knelt  by  the  side 
of  her  husband,  stretched  on  the  ground  ghastly 
and  faint  from  loss  of  blood — ^his  hand  convul- 
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sively  grasped  in  hers — his  dear  eyes  fixed  with 
a  strained,  agonized  gaze  on  her. 

Yes,  poor  Frank  Mildmay,  after  having  dis- 
tino^uished  himself  for  valor  and  ^allantrv. 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  on  the  field 
that  day,  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
near  the  end  of  the  engagement- — and  been 
borne  back  to  meet  the  sight  of  his  Annie  in 
a  state  too  painful  for  description. 

And  now  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier's wife  called  into  active  ser\ace — not  only 
to  witness — to  gaze  upon — but  to  tend 
and  minister  to  that,  of  which  the  mere 
mention  had  been  once  sufficient,  to  turn  her 
whole  heart,  and  whiten  her  cheek  with  horror. 

Those  frightful  wounds — those  torturing 
agonies  which  Annie  had  for  nights  and  days 
to  behold  him  suffer,  whose  every  throb  found 
an  echo  in  each  fibre  of  her  frame  ! 

How  would  that  fair  hand  have  trembled  one 
short  year  ago  had  it  been  employed  but  to 
stop  the  bleeding  of  a  finger  cut !     But  now 
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for  hours  and  days  unshrinking — unwearied — - 
none  were  allowed  to  supersede  her  in  the 
office,  of  wiping  with  unremitting  attention  from 
her  poor  Frank's  mouth  the  gore  which  im- 
peded his  utterance  or  the  power  of  swallowing 
— and  oh !  ecstasy  how  thrilling  when  the  first 
tremulous  murmur  of  "  Better,  dearest! "  from 
his  lips  met  her  ear ! 


It  is  too  painful  to  pursue  minutely  a  theme 
so  passing  sad.  The  love — the  devotion  of  an 
angel  upon  earth,  has  no  power  over  the  being 
whom  death  has  marked  for  its  victim.  The 
days  were  numbered,  in  which  Annie's  prayers 
and  watchings  were  permitted  to  stay  her  hus- 
band's spirit  upon  earth. 

"  He  died  despite  her  love  and  care." 

Yes    upon   her   faithful   bosom   the    young 
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soldier's  last  sigh  was  shed — -his  last  words  were 
blessings  on  his  Annie  for  her  love — passing 
even  the  love  of  woman. 

"  Bless  you  mine  own !"  he  faltered,  "  I  feel 
I  need  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  all  that  I 
have  made  you  suffer — I  know  you  have  freely 
endured  it  all  for  the  love  you  bear  your  poor 
Frank.  Annie  be  comforted ;  we  part  only  for 
a  brief  space :  I  only  go  before  you.  Faithfully 
trusting  in  the  God  of  pity,  I  commit  you  and 
my  child  to  His  care." 

***** 

And  Annie  found  herself  with  her  father- 
less babe,  a  widow  in  a  strange  land. 


J>  5 
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CHAPTEE     Y. 


"  Let  not  thy  tale  tell  but  of  stormy  sorrows 
She—     *         *         ♦         *         why  is  she  left 
Out  of  the   story  ?  Are   good  deeds— great  griefe. 
That  live  but  ne'er  complain — nought?'' 

Baery  Cornwall. 

*'  I  have  seen  thee  once  more,  and   thy    voice  had  a 

sound 
Like  the  music  of  bygone  hours 
But  'twas  sad  in  its  tone,  as  the  summer  wind's  moan 
When  it  sighs  over  faded  flowers." 

Miss  Mary  Brandling. 

What  a  tale  was  Annie's  history^  to  shadow 
with  its  gloom  that  happy  home  in  England  ! 
The  uncertain  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
in  India,  where  the  fairest,  dearest,  daughter, 
was  exiled,  had  been  sufficient  to  fill  her  rela- 
tions' hearts  with  anxious  doubts  and  fearful 
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dread  on  her  account;  but  little  did  they  divine 
the  full  extent  of  the  storm  of  horrors  and 
darkness,  rolling  over  the  head  of  that  loved 
being,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  with 
tearful  eyes  and  aching  hearts  they  talked  over 
the  subject  (so  full  of  painful  anxiety)  their 
bright  and  beautiful  Annie  ! 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  her  child  had 
reached  them  by  a  few  hurried  lines  from 
Frank  Mildmay,  with  messages  dictated  by 
Annie  herself,  all  tinged  with  the  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  with  which  the  buoyant,  hopeful 
heart  of  youth  can  gild,  even  the  darkest  pic- 
ture. When  that  letter  reached  the  parents, 
cheering  with  its  tenor  their  anxious  trembling 
minds,  the  warm  hand  that  penned  it,  was  cold 
in  death — the  brightness  how  darkened,  in  the 
young  breast  which  had  cast  upon  its  lines  such 
joyous  light  and  hope ! 

Alas  !  the  next  despatch  left  them  in  fear 
and  dread  and  horrible  suspense ;  for  there, 
amidst  the  list   of  dangerously  wounded,  was 
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the  name  of  Frank  Mildmay.  An  awful  period 
of  suspense  ensued — and  then  another  dispatch 
told  them  the  finale  of  the  sad  tale — that  the 
wounds  of  the  poor  feUow  had  proved  fatal. 

Their  feelings  may  be  imagined — but  it  was 
at  least  a  comfort  to  hear  that  his  widow  and 
child  were  under  safe  guardianship,  and  were 
shortly  to  take  their  departure  from  that  fatal 
country. 

And  was  it  really  thus  with  their  poor  child 
— the  daughter  reared  with  such  tenderness,  on 
such  gay  hopes,  and  brilliant  expectations — 
whose  delicate  feet,  were,  in  the  mother's  pro- 
phetic vision,  to  tread  no  rougher  path  than 
the  velvet  carpet  of  some  lordling's  mansion — 
her  life  to  be 

"  All  poetry  to  gentle  measures  set...*' 

no  iUs,  that  riches,  rank  and  situation  could 
shut  out,  were  ever  to  breathe  the  shghtest 
Bhade  upon  her  sunny  brow  ? 
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The  motlier  little  guessed  what  she  was 
preparing,  when  rearing  that  "falcon-hearted 
dove  "  her  fair  child  so  truly  proved  herself. 

And  should  the  mother  weep  at  this  ?  Oh  no, 
she  need  not  if  she  really  love  her  child — for 
we  all  too  well  know,  the  smoothest  path, 
is  not  the  safest  and  best  for  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  creature. 


"By  the  strong  spirit's  discipline, 
By  all  that  wrings  the  heart  of  sin, 
Is  woman  won  to  Heaven." 


But  it  is  not  only  by  trials  such  as  these, 
through  which  it  has  been  our  task  to  lead  the 
young  Mildmays,  that  a  mortal  need  pass,  to 
gain  a  place  amongst  those  "  who  out  of  weak- 
ness have  been  made  strong  " — who  by  faith  and 
patience  under  chastisement  have  become  the 
children  of  God. 

The  sorrows  of  the  young  widow  would  find 
an  echo  in  many  hearts  who  heard  her  moans. 
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and  bitter  as  was   her   grief — it   had  its  own 
consolations. 

"  There  is  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love 
Which  makes  a  thing  endurable, 
Which  else  would  craze  the  brain 
Or  break  the  heart—." 

and  such  comfort  was  Annie's.  But  what  solace 
reached  the  quiet,  silent  griefs — for  griefs  we 
know  them  to  have  been — which  clouded  the 
fate  of  the  young  wife  whose  position  appeared 
to  outward  eye,  all  that  the  mother  coveted  as 
to  worldly  prosperity  and  well  doing.  Not 
even  her  dearest  friends  knew  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  poor  Lena's  sufferings,  or  could 
rightly  appreciate  their  bitterness.  For 
the  heart  who  knew  it,  alone  could  impart  it — 
and  when  the  tongue  spoke  it  not — the  soul 
breathed  it  not — how  could  she  meet  with  the 
sympathy  of  strangers  ?  Selfish  tyranny 
is  only  rendered  perhaps  the  more  oppressive, 
inasmuch  that  it  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  no 
appeal — of  no  relief  to  be  obtained,  either   by 
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complaint  or  interference ;  and  tMs  trial  was 
the  power  by  which  the  patient  soul  of  the 
young  creature  was  doomed  to  be  vexed,  from 
the  hour  she  had  become  the  wife  of  Lionel 
Beauchamp.  To  attempt  io  describe  how  its 
influence  became  graduaUy  hea\der,  or  the 
victim  to  feel  the  corrosive  power  of  that  weary 
chain  press  more  and  more  upon  her,  would 
be  a  difficult  as  well  as  painful  task. 

If  such  things  were  never  heard  of,  or  seen, 
but  in  the  page  of  fiction,  we  might  write  and 
read  them  carelessly— or  perhaps  desire  to  spare  , 
the  useless  tear,  the  morbid  pangs  of  pity  they 
mio-ht  excite;  but  when  we  have  known 
examples,  in  which  some  real  and  living  soul  has 
acted  her  sad  meek  part,  it  becomes  a  more 
melancholy  subject— one  deeply  painfid  to  enter 

upon. 

We  will  refrain  then  from  the  task  of  at- 
tempting to  describe  how  step  by  step— from 
the  time  she  became  the  only  object  on  which 
the  power  loving  souls  of  mother  and  son  could 
exert  their  several  instincts — Lena  felt  as  it 
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were,  her  prison  bars  contracting  around  her, 
shutting  out  more  and  more  all  the  hopes  and 
joys — all  the  light  of  youth ;  rendering  her  life 
a  daily  narrowing  sphere,  of  dull,  rayless  exis- 
tence,  in  which  two  persons  alone  seemed  to  act 
or  move — two  beings  who  seemed  to  press  with 
such   a   heavy  weight  upon   her  weary  soul — 
her  husband  and  his  mother — a  burden    ever 
felt — ever    present — darkening    the    light    of 
Heaven,  casting  into  a  dim  mist  even  her  affec- 
tions once  so  tenderly  vivid  and  alive — bringing 
the  dreadful  feeling  to  her  heart,  that  the  power 
of  enjoyment  in  those  to  whom  her  spirit  was 
once  so  firmly  knit,  was  dying  within  her. 

Even  her  children  were  seen  by  Lena,  but 
in  this  melancholy  light,  divided  from  her  by 
those  same  prison  bars  of  jealous  selfishness 
and  domineering  tyranny. 

We  date  a  new  era  in  Lena's  existence,  from 
the  time  when  after  her  sister-in-laws'  aban- 
donment of  their  home,  she  was  brought  under 
the  full  power  of  a  new  and  harsher  spirit,  than 
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that  which  inspired  the  selfish  treatment 
she  received  from  her  husband.  Not  that  any 
occular  demonstration  of  that  power  was 
exercised  upon  her  ;  none  of  the  open  acts 
of  harshness  and  severity,  under  which  her  own 
daughters  had  been  hardened  and  inured,  were 
evidenced  by  her  ladyship  on  the  new  subject 
over  whose  meek  head  her  iron  rule  now  passed 
— what  need  to  use  such  weapons  there  ? 

Besides,  it  was  far  from  her  aim  to  destroy 
her  lamb-like  victim,  whom  such  measures 
would  indeed  have  crushed — at  one  fell  blow. 
No — even  her  tyranny  took  the  same  show  of 
gentleness — the  same  semblance  of  kindness;  but 
no  less  did  she  make  her  power  act — no  less 
did  Lena  feel  its  arbitrary  dominion  over  her 
whole  being. 

And  how  had  Mr.  Beauchamp  suftered  all 
this — admitted  another  into  such  open  partner- 
ship with  his  sole  right  ? 

Because  Lady  E-achel  could  exercise  the 
same  despotic  arbitration  over  her  son — if  she 
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only  touched  the  right  spring — as  over  the 
weakest,  the  most  yielding  ;  and  what  spring 
but  the  right  one  did  she  touch,  when  the  aim 
of  all  she  took  in  hand  seemed  but  to  aid  in 
administering  to  his  selfish  gratification,  and 
tend  to  the  better  subduing  of  his  gentle  wife 
— even  rendering  her  more  completely  the 
passive  object  of  his  will  and  pleasure — ^ draw- 
ing closer  and  closer  round  her  the  magic  ring 
which  was  to  make  her  more  completely  his 
OWN — severing  her  entirely  from  every  influ- 
ence save  that  which  originated  from  himself. 

They  had  taken  her  abroad  for  a  year ;  it  was 
a  plan,  he  impressed  upon  her,  formed  chiefly 
for  her  pleasure  and  good — and  most 
complacently  did  he  appreciate  his  conjugal 
indulgence  and  consideration. 

It  was  a  change  of  scene  and  action  certainly, 
but  not  that  for  which  her  heart  yearned  and 
panted.  The  same  oppressive,  wearisome  chain 
was  still  around  her  in  a  foreign  land  as  in  her  own 
country — the   same   chilling  constraint  hung 
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over  their  movements  in  the  fairest  scenes  and 
most  interesting  journeys. 

Luxurious  equipages — well-trained  couriers, 
and  expensive  hotels,  do  not  constitute  the 
sole  delights  of  travelling;  how  often  did 
Lena  sigh  for  the  old  green  barouche,  with 
its  goodly  freight  of  merry  faces — above  all  the 
presiding  genius  of  her  former  travels — her 
own  darling  father,  with  his  kind  dear  face, 
making  every  thing  so  bright — every  one  so 
happy!  Oh  those  indeed  had  been  "ways  of 
pleasantness  and  their  paths  all  peace  !" 

The  present  tonr  did  not  pass  without  a 
circumstance  tending  not  a  little  to  ruffle  ^Ir. 
Beauchamp's  composure  of  mind  on  the  subject 
of  his  lovely  wife ;  particularly  because,  though  a 
common  accident,  it  seemed— by  its  coincidence 
with  another  of  a  similar  nature — to  present 
some  little  ground  for  his  fancies  to  work  upon. 

The  party  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Italy 
were  travelling  thence  over  its  mountainous 
country,  when  by  an  accident  the  vehicle  was 
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overturned,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp,  recovered 
from  a  stuning  blow  received  in  the  fall,  to 
behold  his  wife  supported  in  the  arms  of  a 
gentleman,  who  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
seemed  bending  over  her  nearly  fainting  but 
uninjured  form — her  eyes  were  half  closed, 
though  on  her  lips  trembled  a  smile. 

The  glance  of  the  stranger,  though  full  of 
reverence  was  expressive  of  interest,  which 
caused  a  severe  pang  of  jealousy  to  the 
husband's  heart — so  earnestly — so  tenderly 
did  he  seem  to  gaze  upon  that  sweet  coun- 
tenance— and  still  worse  it  was  when  the  iden- 
tity of  the  individual  flashed  upon  his  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  suspicious  perception. 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  interloper  who  on  their 
wedding-day,  had  seen  his  bride  in  tears — who 
now  dared  to  speak — to  look  thus  at  her. 

"  Lena,  are  you  hurt  ?"  Mr.  Beauchamp  en- 
quired in  a  tone  not  of  the  gentlest — and  which 
made  her  struggle  to  overcome  the  alarm  which 
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had  subdued  her.  Opening  her  eyes  wide, 
she  blushingly  disengaged  herself  from  her 
supporter,  answering  in  the  negative. 

Her  husband  somewhat  rudely  drew  her 
arm  within  his  own. 

"  Thank  you,  IVIr.  Sackville,"  she  then  mur- 
mured with  her  simple  grace,  "  you  saved  me, 
I  think,  from  fainting." 

A  flush  as  bright  as  her  own,  rose  on  the 
young  man's  pale  cheek  as  he  falteringly  ex- 
pressed pleasure  at  ha\ing  been  at  hand  to  offer 
his  ser\ices. 

Lena  glanced  at  her  husband  as  if  seeking 
from  him  some  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of 
the  attention  she  had  received.  But  he  only 
drew  her  abruptly  on,  calling  out  to  the  ser- 
vants to  hasten  their  proceedings  in  lifting  up 
the  carriage,  and  stood  listening,  in  unman- 
nerly silence,  when  Lena,  hurt  by  his  churlish- 
ness, spoke  to  her  old  friend  with  a  kind  and 
grateful  smile — making  some  enquiries  in  her 
sad  sweet  voice  concerning  the  circumstances 
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attending  their  unexpected  meeting,  in  order 
to  atone  in  a  measure  for  her  husband's  want 
of  courtesy — and  thus  converting  for  a  brief 
space  Sackville's  existence  into  a  state  of 
blissful  ecstasy; — an  air  of  delight  irradiated 
his  countenance  as  he  listened  and  replied. 
There  was  sometliing  in  his  manner  which 
made  her  sigh ;  perhaps  because  it  recalled  to 
her  the  night  of  poor  Carry's  death,  bringing 
with  it  some  soft,  dim,  remembrances  of  the 
hour  of  bliss  preceding  that  dark  hour  of  sor- 
row, spent  with  that  very  being  now  before 
her — a  period  which  had  long  since  faded  like  a 
dream  from  her  remembrance.  Her  sigh  was 
echoed  by  Sackville,  who  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
glove  she  had  dropped  at  his  feet.  Ere  he  had 
raised  himself,  Mr.  Beauchamphad  hurried  Lena 
into  the  carriage,  and  standing  before  the  door 
till  she  was  settled,  closed  it,  and  bade  the 
postilions  proceed. 

Sackville's  first  impulse  was  to  return  the 
glove ;  he  had  even  made  a  movement  to  give  it 
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to  a  servant,  but  his  heart  failed  him.  He 
shrunk  from  confidino;  the  delicate  treasure 
into  such  rude  hands,  or  in  truth  he  had  not 
courage  to  part  with  it  at  all — so  watching  the 
vehicle  till  he  could  see  it  no  longer,  he  folded 
the  cherished  glove  in  his  satchel,  (for  he  was  a 
pedestrian  traveller)  till  it  could  be  placed  in  a 
more  fitting  treasury. 

Lena  soon  missing  her  glove,  reported  her 
loss  to  her  husband  with  the  view  of  stopping 
the  carriage  to  seek  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
temper  being  somewhat  ruffled,  he  would  suffer 
no  such  delay,  saying,  that  "  a  glove  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  entaiUng  upon  them  a 
second  meeting  with  her  friend,"  concerning 
whom  he  began  cross-questioning  her  with  ir- 
ritable curiosity. 

But  what  had  she  more  to  tell,  than  that  he 
had  been  her  first — perhaps  the  favorite  part- 
ner of  her  short  London  season  ?  She  had  not 
even  known 

"  Though  quickly  comes  that  knowledge  " 
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that  she  had  been  beloved  by  him — still  less 
that  love  had  tinged  her  own  young  heart ;  for 
she  was  not  then  aware  what  love  was — and 
had  not  learnt  the  lesson  since — so  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  who  could  not  scold  her  for 
nearly  fainting  and  requiring  support,  or  for 
exchanging  a  few  kind  words  and  smiles  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  was  forced  to  endure  in 
silence  the  unpleasant  feelings  the  adventure 
had  excited  in  his  mind — and  was  haunted  for 
many  a  day  with  the  tormenting  vision  of  his 
Lena  like  a  fair  drooping  lily  supported  in  the 
young  stranger's  arms — a  vision  not  suffered 
quite  to  die  away — for  during  their  stay  on  the 
Continent  the  Beauchamps  fell  in  more  than 
once  with  Frederick  Sackville,  who  seemed  to 
be  taking  the  same  route  as  themselves.  Iso 
opportunity  was  however  allowed  for  any  com- 
munication taking  place  between  Lena  and  the 
young  man,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  so 
it  was. 
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CHAPTER   YL 


"  O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide. 

*  *  *  * 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless." 

Shakspeare. 


In  May  a  son  and  heir  was  born  to  the  house 
of  Beauchamp,  wliich  survived  its  birth  not 
many  hours,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
father,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  compre- 
hend being  thus  baffled  in  the  possession  of  a 
son — or  able  to  forgive  the  iajury  perpetrated 
upon  him  by  its  loss.     Nothing  could  induce 

VOL    III.  E 
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him  to  believe  that  it  might  not  have  been 
saved,  but  for  unpardonable  neglect  on  some 
one's  part — some  second  cause — and  knew  not 
on  whom  to  lay  the  blame — doctor,  nurse,  or 
mother. 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  physician,  a  sensible, 
plain  spoken  man,  out  of  patience  at  last 
with  his  complaints  on  the  subject,  "  no  man 
on  earth  can  expect  to  have  every  thing  as 
if  he  had  but  to  speak  the  word  and  it  was 
as  he  pleased  ;  we  cannot  work  miracles  even 
for  you— Let  it  be  enough  that  in  taking 
the  child,  the  Almighty  has  pleased  to  spare 
the  mother.  You  are  not  the  first  man  who 
has  lost  an  heir;  so,  sir,  pray  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment like  a  christian,  and  if  you  wish  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  another  son,  take  care  of 
your  wife,  she  is  a  delicate  plant." 

"  Take  care  of  her  Doctor! — Good  Heavens! 
have  you  seen  any  thing  to  lead  you  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  sufficient  care  is  bestowed 
upon  her — does  not  my   mother  direct  every 
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movement  in  the  sick  room  ?  am  I  absent  from 
it  for  ten  minutes  together " 

"  Gently  J  gently,  my  dear  sir,"  the  doctor 
replied;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  any 
thing  of  that  sort — no,  rather  I  would  tell  you 
to  keep  in  mhid  tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  care — do  not  kill  your  fair  lady  with 
kindness-— give  her  breathing  time  —  and  per- 
fect quiet  of  mind." 

"  But  what  makes  you  say  she  is  a  delicate 
plant  ? — is  she  not  recovering  rapidly  ?  have  you 
not  even  named  an  early  day  for  her  removal  to 
the  sea-side?" 

"  Yes  sir,  yes — all  that's  very  true — I  only 
mean  that  she  is  not  naturally  a  strong  person, 
and  caution  is  always  needed  in  those  cases." 

"  For,"  thought  the  medical  man,  "  I  have 
no  time  to  waste  in  trying  to  convince  that  ob- 
stinate, tiresome  mule,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done — no  serious  symptom  to  take  hold  of  in 
her  case  ;  but  that  somethiijg  is  wrong  about 
that  lovely  woman  is  but  too  evident." 
E  3 
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Six  months  after  the  departure  for  the  sea- 
side, orders  were  again  given  for  the  Belgrave 
Square  house,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  family,  and  the  party  arrived,  soon 
after  from  the  Towers. 

It  happened  that  General  Cameron  was 
shortly  after  in  town,  having  come  with  his 
boy  Cecil,  who  had — through  the  interest  of 
the  Duke — obtained  a  nomination  to  the 
Charter  House.  Enquiring  at  the  door  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  if  any  intelligence  of  the  family 
had  been  lately  received  (strange  it  must  appear 
that  a  father  should  have  occasion  to  adopt  such 
a  mode  of  gaining  infonnation  of  his  daughter), 
the  General  was  told  that  the  family  were  even 
then  in  the  house.  He  asked  immediately  for 
Mrs.  Beauchamp — whether  she  were  at  home; 
and  accustomed  to  the  mysterious,  hesitating 
uncertainty  with  which  such  demands  were  ever 
received  by  the  Beauchamps'  servants,  he  waa 
not  much  surprised,  when  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  referred  by  the  porter,  hesitated  and  said  he 
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did  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Beauchamp  could 
admit  any  one ;  she  had  not  received  company 

— only  seen  Doctor  L since  her  arrival  in 

town. 

"But  of  course,"  interrupted  the  General  in 
his  fine  military  tone  and  manner  of  irresistible 
command,  "  Mrs.  Beauchamp  will  see  me.'' 

And  in  he  marched  with  Cecil  by  liis  side, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  library  by  his  conductor 
who  then  departed  to  give  intelligence  of  his 
presence. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  admitting  one  with  whom  the  General 
had  not  held  any  intercourse  since  his  visit  to 
the  Towers  some  three  years  ago — the  Lady 
Rachel  Beauchamp !  With  the  most  fonual 
and  cold  civility,  she  courtesied  to  the  General 
as  if  to  a  stranger,  the  object  of  whose  visit 
she  had  yet  to  learn. 

"  My  daughter !"  began  the  General,  his 
manly  voice  slightly  tremulous  from  emotion. 
There   was   something  in   the   sight   of  Lady 
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E-achel  which  aifected  him  now  as  it  never  before 
had  done — though  there  was  a  cool  complacency 
in  her  usually  threatening  countenance  which 
to  an  uninterested  observer  might  have  rendered 
her  a  less  formidable  personage  than  her 
natural  demeanour  indicated — as  the  tiger 
gloating  over  his  prey  may  appear  of  a  less  ter- 
rific nature  than  when  rushing  to  and  fro,  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.  But  General  Came- 
ron, perhaps  with  the  sensitive  quickness  of 
bereaved  affections,  read  on  the  mightily  altered 
character  of  Lady  Rachel's  physiognomy, 
something  as  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  as  the 
horrid  expression  of  satisfaction  in  the  satiated 
countenance  of  the  beast  of  prey. 

"  My  daughter — I  have  just  learned  that  she 
has  arrived  in  town,"  he  said,  with  less  composed 
courtesy  than  had  characterized  her  Ladyship's 
salutation — "  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her,  though  my  stay  is 
somewhat  short.  Is  she  noio  visible  ?"  he  con- 
tinued, glancing  impatiently  towards  the  door. 
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and  shewing  himself  not  inclined  to  brook  any- 
dallying  or  delay  being  interposed  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  visit. 

^^  Mrs.  Beauchamp  has  been  slightly  indis- 
posed of  late,"  was  Lady  Rachel's  answer,  with 
the  same  courtesy  of  demeanour  ;  "  and  the 
purpose  of  our  visit  to  London  is  medical 
advice — we  trust  by  that  means  to  set  her  to 
rights  ;  and  quiet  and  freedom  from  any  pre- 
judicial excitement  being  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  purpose,  renders  it  expedient 
that  we  should  exclude  all  visiters  from  her 
apartments." 

"  Visiters !  but,  good  God,  madam,  her  own 
father  you  surely  cannot  include  in  that  list  T 

Even  Lady  Rachel  was  not  proof  against 
the  glow  of  indignation  and  agitation  with 
which  this  ejaculation  was  accompanied,  and  in 
a  tone  somewhat  conciliatory,  replied — 

"  Lionel  is  so  very  particular  and  nervous  on 
his  wife's  account,  that  even  you.  General,  are  as 
likely  to  be  excluded  as  any  other  individual ; 
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indeed  the  unexpected  visit  of  one  so  nearly 
connected,  must  naturally  be  supposed  more 
likely  to  excite  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  than  one  of  indifferent  to  her." 

"  Is  she  then  so  very  ill  ?"  enquired  the 
General  in  a  tone  of  deep  anxiety,  forgetting 
every  other  consideration  in  his  alarm. 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  cold  reply;  "  you 
over-reach  my  meaning  General — a  diminution 
of  power,  and  a  slight  increase  of  the  languor 
which  is  natural  to  her  constitution  is  the  ex- 
tent of  her  ailments.  First  rate  medical  atten- 
dance, and  extreme  care  is  all  she  requires 
for  her  perfect  re-establishment  to  health — I 
think,"  she  continued  with  a  haughty  sneer, 
"  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  friends  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  could 
not  have  more  attendance  or  luxurious  comfort, 
than  is  lavished  with  so  unsparing  a  hand  upon 
your  daughter,'''' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  General  hur- 
riedly;  "  but  so  unnatural  a  proceeding  of  that 
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as  preventing  a  daughter  from  holding  any  inter- 
course with  her  father  or  near  relations,  can 
serve—or  answer  no  good  purpose  under  Heaven. 
No !  rather  I  am  certain  the  plan  to  cure  her 
and  make  her  strong  in  body  and  spirit,  would 
be  to  give  her  up  to  her  mother  to  cheer  and 
nurse  her  for  a  time." 

The  angry  fire  began  to  rise  in  Lady  Rachel's 
eyes  as  she  tossed  back  her  head  at  this  bold 
assertion,  but  the  General  continued — 

"Poor  dear  girl!  she  was  ever  the  most 
clinging,  attached  little  creature — never  quite 
happy  when  away  from  her  mother  ;  and  to 
be  so  entirely  cut  off  from  us  all  as  she  has 
been  since  her  marriage,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  kill  her;  and  it  is  my  opinion,"  continued  the 
General,  vehemently,  "  that  she  has  never  been 
half  well  or  happy  since." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !"  her  ladyship  exclaimed.  — 

"  Lightning  in  her  eye  and  thunder  on  her  brow  " 
E  5 
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'^Your  daughter  then  has  endured  these 
killing  privations,  with  the  most  exemplary 
patience,  for  from  her  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaints— no  reason  to  suspect  any  such  depths 
of  feeling  on  the  subject.  Perhaps,"  she  added, 
with  supercilious  hauteur  ,^^  the  remembrance, 
unretained  it  would  seem  by  her  parents — of  all 
that  a  portionless  bride  owes  of  gratitude  to  her 
husband,  is  sufficient  to  restrain  any  such  de* 
monstrations  of  unwarranted  discontent  on  her 
part." 

"  Gratitude  indeed !"  murmured  the  General, 
cordially  wishing  that  the  individual  before  him,  • 
bore  not  the  name  of  woman.  But  that  fact 
being  of  itself  sufficient  to  preserve  him  within 
the  bounds  of  gentlemanly  forbearance,  curbing 
with  some  difficulty  any  demonstration  of  re- 
sentment at  this  last  sally,  he  stated  with  quiet 
dignity,  that  as  his  purpose  had  been  to  see  his 
daughter,  he  would  intrude  no  longer  on  Lady 
Rachel ;   if  he  were  to  see  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
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he  requested  to  be  shewn  immediately  to  her 
apartment. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  General  ;  it  cannot  be 
any  object  of  mine  to  prevent  your  doing  so, 
if  it  be  still  your  determination  after  what  1 
have  informed  you  of  my  son's  sentiments  on 
the  subject." 

"  AYhere  is  your  son,  madam  ?  why  the — 
why  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  exclaimed  the 
General  checking  himself,  "  does  he  not  come 
and  let  me  talk  it  out  with  him — why  not  him- 
self inform  me  of  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?r- J 
have  borne  it  too  quietly  all  along." 

"  My  son  is  not  at  home  at  this  moment,  and 
after  the  strict  injunctions  he  left  as  to  his  wife's 
perfect  freedom  from  disturbance  of  any  kind, 
none  of  her  attendants  would  like  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  having  suffered  them  to  be 
disobeyed.  But  if  you,  sir,  choose,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  command  it,  of  course — " 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  General,  interrupting 
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her  by  rising  with  a  flushed  face,  but  cool 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  his  countenance.  "  Of 
course  I  feel  Httle  inclined  to  force  myself  un- 
der such  circumstances  even  into  my  daughter's 
presence.  I  shall  go  and  see  the  doctor,  and 
ascertain  from  him  whether  it  is  such  a  life  or 
death  case,  that  his  patient  should  be  even  de- 
barred from  the  sight  of  her  own  father.  Come, 
Cecil !  Why  where's  the  boy  ?"  the  General 
exclaimed,  as  having  taken  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  he  looked  round  for  his  young  son,  whose 
presence  he  had  almost  forgotten  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  scene.  But  Cecil,  who  before  Lady 
Rachel's  entrance,  had  travelled  to  a  distant 
end  of  the  room  to  examine  some  books  of 
prints  on  the  table,  had  now  totally  disappeared 
from  sight — so  the  General  bowing,  and  re- 
ceiving in  return  a  courtesy  of  lower  and  more, 
portentous  ceremony  than  that  with  which 
Lady  Rachel  had  received  him,  left  the  room, 
expecting  to  find  the  boy  without  in  the  vesti- 
bule.    But  he  had  to  make  some  enquiries  of 
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the  servants  and  call  his  son's  name  several 
times  ere  he  appeared,  bounding  towards  his 
father,  who,  full  of  other  thoughts,  questioned 
him  not  on  his  truancy,  but  left  the  house  im- 
mediately. 
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CHAPTEE    YIL 


"  How  my  heart 
After  loHg  desolation,  ^ow  unfolds 
Unto  this  new  delight,  to  kiss  thy  head, 
Thou  dearest,  dearest  one  of  all  on  earth, 

***** 

*  oh,  my  brother  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


Cecil,  the  pretty  family  favorite  of  former 
days,  now  a  fine  boy  of  eleven — his  childish 
beauty  little  impaired  by  change  of  costume — 
had  made  no  such  fruitless  visit  to  the  house, 
from  which  his  father  was  retreating  so  vexed 
and  grieved  in  spirit.     His  busy  eye   having 
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been  attracted  almost  immediately  after  Lady 
Rachel's  entrance,  by  a  picture  through  the  half 
open  door  of  a  room  into  which  the  library  led, 
the  boy  stepped  in  for  a  nearer  examination 
of  the  "  fine  fellow"  in  the  shape  of  a  New- 
foundland the  painting  represented. 

It  was  a  sort  of  vestibule  in  wliich  he  found 
himself — the  walls  lined  with  pictures — and 
having  travelled — whilst  inspecting  them — 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  he 
found  himself  near  another  door  that  stood 
ajar.  With  boyish  curiosity  he  pushed  it  open 
to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  the  dining-room,  and  unabashed  by 
the  sight  of  various  footmen  laying  the  cloth 
on  a  small  round  table  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  re- 
connoitred at  his  pleasure,  the  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  the  magnificent  plate  on  the  side 
board — and  then  the  privileged  youngest  son, 
never  having  been  as  yet  imbued  with  any  idea 
of  shame-facedness,  or  feir  of  the  frown  of 
mankind  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  did  not  feel 
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any  scruple  as  to  extending  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  same  way  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
do  in  the  Duke's  mansion,  and  those  of  other 
friends — trusting  to  his  organ  of  locality  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  starting  point  without 
much  difficulty. 

At  length,  however,  by  some  wrong  turn  he 
found  himself  at  fault. 

"  Holloa !"  he  cried,  as  he  heard  footsteps 
and  voices,  and  saw  nurses  and  cliildren  as- 
cending a  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
found  himself.  He  followed  them — either 
prompted  by  an  uncle's  instinct  of  affection,  or 
a  desire  to  make  enquiries  concerning  his  route. 

But  the  fine  lady  nurse— coldly  glancing  back 
at  the  sound  of  the  unceremonious  appeal — 
slackened  not  in  her  progress,  and  had  shut  the 
door  of  the  passage,  into  which  she  disappeared, 
ere  he  could  reach  the  top.  He  was  about  again 
to  descendwhen  he  heard  a  kind  voice  saying— 

"  That  is  the  room.  Master  Cecil — yes,  you 
can  go  in;"  and  a  respectable-looking  elderly 
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woman,  whose  face  he  thought  he  remembered, 
pointed  to  a  door  just  before  him.  The  boy,  be- 
wildered by  his  wanderings,  with  no  very  clear 
idea  of  what  was  to  happen  next,  proceeded  to 
obey  her  direction,  opening  the  door,  but  less 
cavalierly  than  he  had  thrown  open  the  others; 
for  even  as  he  turned  the  lock,  a  murmuring 
from  witliin  told  him  it  was  occupied  — and  he 
would  have  turned  back,  had  not  his  directress 
still  stood  watching  him,  saying  that  he  was  not 
to  be  afraid — so  he  was  ashamed  to  retreat,  and 
finally  entered. 

The   elegant   aspect   of   the   apartment,  its 

4 

perfumed  atmosphere,  and  more  than  all,  the 
first  cou'p  cCcbU  of  a  beautiful  lady  occupied  in 
working — e\ddently  in  an  invalid  state  reclining 
on  a  satin  sofa — impressed  the  young  intruder 
with  a  qualm  of  awe  and  timidity.  He  stood 
irresolute,  particularly  as  the  lady  did  not  at 
first  perceive  him.  But  her  companion,  an 
elderly,  jaundiced  visaged  personage  looked  up 
from  a  book,  which  she  seemed  to  be  readino- 
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aloudj  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  very  likely  to 
soothe  by  its  mellifluous  notes  the  nerves  of  an 
invalid. 

The  cessation  of  her  voice,  and  a  slight 
movement,  directed  her  languid  listener's  atten- 
tion towards  the  unknown  visiter.  The  very 
fair  lady  turned  her  large,  melancholy  eyes  en- 
quiringly upon  the  boy — for  a  moment  gazed 
in  amazed  uncertainty — half  rose — murmured  a 
few  words  with  an  earnest  uncertain  ex- 
pression, then  opened  wide  her  arms,  crying, 
"  My  Cecil !"  and  at  the  same  moment  her 
young  brother  sprang  forward,  recognizing  by 
the  feeling  which  rose  in  his  heart,  his  sister 
Lena,  whom  he  had  not  beheld  since  her  wed- 
ding-day, but  whom  he  had  ever  loved  so  dearly. 

"  Cecil,  my  own  darling  Cecil,  how  did  you 
come  here  ?"  the  sister  inquired  amidst  caresses 
of  such  feeling  and  tenderness  that  they  called 
tears  to  the  boy's  eyes  also. 

"  Why,  Cecil,"  she  continued,  holding  him 
from  her,  and  gazing  upon  him,  "  has  become 
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such  a  man  since  I  last  saw  liim ! — but  here  is 
still  the  same  merry  face — and  would  you  have 
known  me,  dearest?  I  fear  not — you  were 
such  a  little  boy  when  you  saw  me  last — it  is 
so  very  long  ago." 

"  Oh  no,  I  was  not  so  very  little,  Lena ;  I 
can  remember  only  four  years  ago.*' 

"  Can  you  ?"  she  answered,  smiling  sadly. 
"  Only  four  years !  it  is  a  long  long  time, 
Cecil,  very  long  to  me.  But  you  have  not  for- 
gotten Lena — you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her — 
and  such  a  pet  of  hers  you  were,  dear  boy — 
do  you  remember?—"  tears  choked  her  ut- 
terance. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember,"  Cecil  answered, 
cheerily.  "  You  taught  me  to  read  and  all 
that,  and  had  just  begun  me  with  latin  when 
you  married." 

"  Had  I  ?  how  clever  I  must  have  been  !'* 
the  sister  answered  with  a  playful  smile.  "  I 
have  forgotten  all  my  latin  now,  I  fear — but 
tell  me,  darling  boy,  where  you  have  come  from 
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— and  who  is  with  you  ?"  she  now  with  a  trem- 
bling earnestness  enquired. 

"  Oh,  I  came  from  Ireland  to  go  to  the  Char- 
ter House.     Papa  brought  me  over." 

"  And  is  he  in  London  -is  he  here?"  Lena 
asked,  pale  with  eagerness. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  left  him  down  stairs  speaking  to 
Lady  Eachel  Beauchamp." 

"  And  is  he  not  coming  up  to  see  me  ?"  she 
asked,  much  agitated. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  went  out  of  the 
room  to  look  about  me  a  little,  and  lost  my 
way ;  or  rather,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  found 
my  way  up  here  to  you.  What  a  beautiful 
house  this  is  of  yours,  Lena !"  he  continued, 
looking  around  him  admiringly,  "  larger  and 
finer  than  the  Duke's,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  darling !"  his  sister  answered  with  a 
kind,  but  somewhat  absent  smile ;  for  she  was 
listening  with  thrilling,  nervous  expectation  for 
her  father's  approach. 

"  And  who  is  that  ?"   whispered  the  boy. 
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looking  critically  at  her  companion,  who  had 
now  taken  up  a  piece  of  work  on  which  she 
was  employed  for  Lady  Kachel;  and  who  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  interview  had  actually 
been  obliged  to  take  off  her  spectacles  to  wipe 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  w^hich  had  moistened 
them. 

Lena  answered  to  her  inquisitive  brother's 
demand,  that  it  was  Miss  Eicketts. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  he  said,  glancing  as  if  upon  a 
monster.  "  That  horrid  woman  !"  he  murmured 
to  himself. 

Poor  Miss  Ricketts — to  whom  looks  of  disgust 
were  no  novelties — on  perceiving  she  had  en- 
gaged the  young  gentleman's  attention,  ven- 
tured to  address  him,  and  enquired  in  her  un- 
pleasing  voice,  "  If  JNIiss  Agnes,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Gerald  Cameron  were  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  I  believe,"  said 
the  boy,  quickly,  and  then  turned  away  to  the 
more  pleasing  object  presenced  by  the  sister 
with  whom  he  had  been   re-united,  and   who 
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appeared  to  him  in  the  pretty  muslin  wrapper, 
which  enveloped  her  delicate  form,  more 
lovely  than  Annie,  Janet,  or  even  his  mother  ; 
though  he  knew  not  why  he  felt  more  sad  than 
glad  as  he  looked  upon  her,  and  sat  by  her  side 
watching  the  varying  hues  quickly  chasing  one 
another  on  her  pale  cheeks,  whilst  she,  press- 
ing his  hand  within  her  own,  was  now  looking 
proudly  upon  him,  speaking  words  of  tenderness 
— now  lifting  her  eyes,  listening  with  anxious 
longing  for  her  father's  presence.  But  soon 
the  General's  voice  had  faintly  reached  his 
little  son's  ears,  and  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
at  the  same  time  knocking  at  the  door  asked 
whether  Master  Cameron  was  there. 

Cecil  started  up  to  go. 

"  But  is  he  not  coming  to  me  ?"  exclaimed 
poor  Lena,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  despair. 
^'  Oh !  Cecil,  dear,  do  not  go  I"  and  she  retained 
his  hand,  as  if  with  him  all  hope  would 
depart. 

But  the  boy  knew  if  his   father   wished   to 
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leave  the  house  he  would  be  impatient  if  he  did 
not  join  him  directly  —  for  he  was  not  fond  of 
being  kept  waiting — so  Cecil  said  he  must  go, 
"But  I  will  tell  papa,  dear  Lena,  that  you 
want  to  see  him." 

Lena  released  his  hand  with  sad  reluctance. 
He  kissed  her  affectionately  and  ran  off. 

"  Oh  why — why  has  he  gone  without  seeing 
me  ?"  cried  poor  Lena,  as  the  sound  of  the 
closing  street  door  smote  upon  her  ear,  and  she 
turned  her  piteous  face  towards  Miss  Ricketts, 
in  sorrowful  appeal. 

But  Miss  Rickets  only  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  take  some  of  her  nervous  mixture. 

Lady  Rachel  shortly  after  entered,  and  with 
unsuspicious  composure  asked  her  "  how  she 
found  herself?" 

But  her  daughter-in-law  for  all  answer, 
murmured  her  father's  name,  asking  with  tearful 
agitation  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  house. 

"Yes  1  I  have  had  a  visit  from  the  General," 
was  her  ladyship's  answer,  "he  came  to  en- 
quire after  your  health." 
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"But  why  might  I  not  see  him?  he  could 
not  have  been  so  near  me  without  wishing  to  see 
me,"  was  Lena's  plaintive  demand. 

"  However  much  your  father  might  have  de- 
sired to  do  so,"  her  ladyship  replied,  "  being 
informed  of  Lionel's  express  command,  that  the 
doctor's  orders  should  be  implicitly  obeyed 
with  respect  to  your  perfect  quiet  and  freedom 
from  excitement,  the  General  was  not  so 
falsely  affectionate  as  to  press  for  an  interview. 
Pray,  how  came  you  to  be  so  unnecessarily  in- 
formed of  your  father's  visit  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  my  brother !"  she  murmured 
the  large  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  it  1  see  what  it  has  cost  you — 
how  prejudicial  such  excitements  are  to  your 
nerves !" 

"But  when  am  I  to  see  papa — when  will  he 
come  again  ?  Ah  Lady  Bachel,  it  is  so  very 
long  since  I  saw  him." 

"  One  year  I  believe-  -you  have  been  per- 
mitted more  intercourse  with  your  family,  than 
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often  fails  to  the  lot  of  married  women.  By 
this  time  Mrs.  Beauchamp,"  Lady  Rachel 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  ill-assumed  gentleness, 
"  you  should  have  become  accustomed  to  your 
situation,  and  have  courage  to  overcome  these 
childish  agitations  on  such  occasions," 

"Accustomed!  never — never  P''  the  poor 
young  creature  murmured,  clasping  her  hands 
and  turning  away,  with  a  blank  look  of  despair 
on  her  countenance — unequal  to  combating  the 
point  with  Lady  Rachel  even  if  she  had  felt 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

Lena  saw  her  father,  however,  before  he 
left  Town,  which  was  very  shortly  after ;  as 
it  may  be  supposed,  the  General  would  not  de- 
part without  having  seen  his  child.  He  had 
at  first,  carried  out  his  point  of  seeing  the  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  under  whose  treatment 
his  daughter  was  placed,  and  had  received  from 
him  all  the  information  he  could,  or  was  inclined 
to  give,  on  the  state  of  his  patient's  health. 
But  that  was  of  no  very  clear  or  satisfactory 
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a  nature  —  Something  there   was  to  justify  a 
degree   of  alarm,  but   yet  of  no  such  serious 
nature,   as  to   cause  the  apprehension   of  any 
real  danger — the  lungs  all  right  &c.,  &c. 
In  short  the  present  cause  of  anxiety  seemed 

to  Doctor   L but  an   advanced  stage  of 

those  symptoms  which  had  appeared  to  him  to 
require  so  much  care,  after  Mrs.  Beauchamp's 
last  confinement  the  preceding  May,  and  which 
he  trusted  might  be  counteracted. — It  was 
necessary  that  the  state  of  her  nerves  should 
be  attended  to,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
society  of  her  relations  could  be  of  no  injury 
— nay,  rather  beneficial  to  the  lady — and  even 
Lena's  jealous  guardians  felt  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  so  unnatural  and  unwarrantable  a 
measure  as  that  of  excluding  a  father  from  a 
passing  visit  to  his  daughter,  however  much  they 
might  have  felt  inclined  so  to  do.  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  therefore  ordered  the  General  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  receiving  him  with  as  much  parade 
and  form  as  possible- -making  the  act  appear 
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a  fkvour  of  no  small  magnitude — conducted  him 
to  Lena's  apartment. 

It  was  an  affecting  interview — though  the 
presence  of  Mr  Beauchamp,  who  only  left  them 
for  a  very  few  minutes,  threw  a  constraint  over 
any  particular  manifestation  of  feeling.  The 
father  sat  and  gazed  on  his  child,  whilst  he  en- 
deavoured to  speak  as  cheerfully  as  possible, 
stri\dng  to  re-assure  his  heart  that  it  was  no 
fatal  beauty  which  struck  him  with  its  bril- 
liancy, in  lieu  of  the  sickly  signs  he  had  feared 
to  witness  in  her  face  ;  and  it  was  touching  to 
watch  the  mute  ecstasy  with  which  the 
daughter  seemed  to  breathe  in  his  presence, 
which  seemed  to  lull  into  confidence  and  rest 
all  painful  emotions  and  sad  thoughts.  They 
spoke  indeed  of  the  perils  and  dangers  to  which 
poor  Annie  was  exposed,  and  Lena  asked 
question  after  question  concerning  the  dear  ones 
at  home.  But  she  seemed  strengthened  by  her 
present  delight  into  a  more  cheerful  feeling  on 
all  subjects ; — perhaps  because  her  father  told 
F  3 
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her,  that,  his  appointment  expiring  in  the  spring 
they  would  all  return  to  England,  and  it  cheered 
her  to  think  as  she  said,  that  at  least  the  sea 
would  no  longer  divide  them — evidently  having 
no  thought  that  a  more  impassable  gulph  might 
ere  then  have  interposed  its  barrier  between 
their  intercourse. 

Before   the    General  finally  departed,  Lena 
sent  for  a  jewel-case,  and  presented   him   with 
presents  for  her   sisters — "  And  Agnes,  too," 
she  said,  lowering  her  voice  that  she  might  not 
offend  her  husband's  ears  by  the  mention  of  his 
unforgiven  sister.     To  her  mother  she   sent   a 
book,  saying  she  knew  she  would  prize  it  from 
its  being  a  great  favorite   of  hers,  and   having 
pencil  marks  in  it,  at  all  her  favorite  passages, 
"  And,    father,    wiU   you  not   accept   some 
little  keepsake  ?"  Lena  said,  as  she   placed   on 
his  finger  a  ring  of  some    value  —  "Oh,  do   not 
say  no ! "  she  added,  as  he  shook  his  head  almost 
impatiently,  and  rose  in  preparation  to  depart, 
for  he  began   to   feel   an   emotion   oppress  his 
heart,  which  made  him  painfully  nervous. 
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**  God  bless  you,  my  darling  child  I  keep 
yourself  well  and  happy  for  my  sake.  In 
May,  I  trust,  we  shall  meet  again." 


I  trust  you  think  your  daughter  better  in 
looks  and  spirits  than  my  mother's  account  led 
you  to  suppose,"  Mr.  Beauchamp  said,  as  lie 
conducted  the  General  from  his  wife's  presence, 
having  during  the  interview,  appeared — to 
judge  from  his  indulgent  endurance  of  its 
length  —  to  have  put  some  restraint  upon  his 
natural  selfishness.  He  had  even  forwarded 
his  wife's  wishes  with  regard  to  the  presents  to 
her  family,  by  assisting  her  in  their  selection. 
But  when  removed  from  her  presence  the  old 
man  in  him  seemed  to  re\dve.  "  I  own,"  he 
added;,  "  that  she  does  not  always  look  as  you 
have  seen  her  just  now ;  but  the  doctors  are 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  more  natural  signs 
of  pallor  and  languor  consequent  on  a  slight 
derangement   of   her    system,  than   the    false 
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appearance  of  brilliancy  of  complexion  which 
excitement  produces,  and  that  is  the  chief  dan- 
ger to  guard  against." 

The  General  felt  too  much  at  this  moment 
for  energy  to  enter  into  any  discussion ;  he 
only  earnestly  entreated  that  every  intelligence 
concerning  his  daughter  might  be  transmitted 
to  his  family,  even  were  it  only  a  few  lines 
from  her  maid.  Mr.  Beauchamp  answered 
coldly  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  measure ;  every  necessary 
information  should  certainly  be  conveyed 
through  the  proper  channel ;  he  hoped,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  no  great  occasion  for  fre- 
quent bulletins.  It  was  his  purpose  to  take 
Lena  to  Brighton  directly,  as  the  most  bracing 
air  that  could  be  found,  the  doctors  seemed  to 
think  most  expedient  for  her  perfect  recovery. 
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CHAPTEK  VII L 


"  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here — 
A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart  ; 
It  breatlies  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear 
But  it  consumes  my  heart." 

Sheridan, 

*         *         *         The  tall  stalk  was  broken 
The  leaf  pale,  and  flower  faded,— hung  her  head, 
Just   like  a  lily  trodden  under  foot 
That  lives  and  still  is  fair  among  the  moss, 
But  daily  dimmer  in  its  withering." 

Wilson's  "  Bream  of  the  Highlands.- 


Spring  came,  bringing  with  it  the  tidings  to 
England  of  the  death  of  poor  Frank  ]Mildmay, 
which  hastened  the  Camerons  in  their  return  to 
England,  to  prepare  a  home  for  their  widowed 
daughter. 
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Yet  they  had  another  cause  as  deeply  sad— 
as  agonizingly  sorrowful  to  propel  their  move- 
ments. That  a  heavy  weight  of  anxiety  was 
added  to  the  parents,  hearts,  their  care-worn 
anxious  countenances  could  testify. 

What  was  this  great  grief  impending  ?  Alas  I 
pass  but  through  one  of  London's  grandest 
squares,  and  the  cause  might  be  guessed,  for 
the  carefully  spread  straw  before  one  mansion 
— its  muffled  knocker,  and  the  frequent  sight  of 
waiting  carriages  of  physicians,  told  a  sad  tale. 

Sad  indeed,  but  saddening  we  fear  but  to 
the  few — Yes !  we  fear — for 

"  Those  whom  Heaven  has  tang-ht  to  mourn  '* 

need  not  such  sorrowful  warnings.  To  the 
giddy  unchastened  children  of  the  world,  might 
not  such  tales  (could  they  but  [gain  their  seri- 
ous thought),  infuse  a  wiser  spirit  over  their 
reckless  tears? — but  the  worldlings  have  no 
time  to  mourn  over  every   closed  house   and 
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muffled  bell;  they  drop  a  card,  some  per- 
chance bestow  a  sigh,  over  the  fate  of  a  most^ 
privileged  acquaintance,— most  trusted  friend  I 

"  The  worse  for  us 
He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend ; 
Eternity  mourns  that.     'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  sorrow's  held  intrusive,  and  turned  out. 
There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power 
Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity — 
Yes  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life  !" 

But  to  return  to  the  points  in  question — 

Shortly  after  the  ominous  signs  made  thciu- 
selves  manifest,  the  carriage  of  the  Duchess 
of  Stratheden  had  driven  to  the  door,  and 
having  been  told  that  Lady  Rachel  Beauchamp 
was  at  home,  her  Grace  ordered  the  steps  to  be 
let  down,  and  with  the  firm,  determined  dignity 
she  so  well  knew  how  to  assume,  entered  the 
house  into  which — though  she  had  called  con- 
stantly at  the  door — she  had  not  yet  been  ad- 
mitted, since  the  family's  arrival  from  Brighton, 
a  month  before. 

P  5 
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"  Lady  Rachel,"  she  said,  on  being  shewn 
into  the  presence  of  her  ladyship,  '*  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  visit  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
having  brought  a  certificate  to  that  effect  fron^ 
good  authority ;"   and  she  shewed  a  note  from 

Doctor  L saying  that  he  saw  no  reason 

against  the  Duchess  of  Stratheden's  visiting 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  in  her  sick-room. 

Lady  Rachel's  brow  knit  as  she  cast  her  eye 
over  it,  saying  that  she  was  not  aware 
that  her  Grace's  desire  to  see  her  daughter-in- 
law  had  been  of  so  urgent  a  nature ;  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ^s  health  not  being  in  a  state  to  admit 
of  her  receiving  visiters. 

"  The  fact  of  her  mother  being  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friend,  and  the  strong  interest  I 
am  known  to  take  in  all  her  family,  would  alone 
have  been  enough  to  make  me  desirous  of  seeing 
Lena — but  her  parents  have  repeatedly  urged 
me  to  give  them  more  satisfactory  information 
regarding,  the  state  of  their  daughter's  health 
than  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  from 
more  direct  channels." 
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"  There  has  been  nothing  so  very  alarming  m 
their  daughter's  condition  to  call  for  such  fre- 
quent communications  on  the  subject,"  Lady 
Kachel  replied. 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so,"  the 
Duchess  replied ;  "  but  the  signs  of  sickness — 
the  straw — the  muffled  knocker — what  do  they 
all  portend  ?" 

"  Nervous — nervous — nothing  but  her  nerves 
which  call  for  such  precautions  1"  said  Lady 
Rachel  with  evident  efforts  to  make  her  state- 
ment appear  her  true  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
"  But  you  shall  see  her  as  you  desire." 

And  she  rang  the  beU  desiring  that  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  might  be  informed  that  the  Duchess  of 
Stratheden  had  called  to  visit  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

After  a  few  minutes  delay,  the  servant  reap- 
peared to  say  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  would  be 
happy  to  see  her  Grace. 

Lady  Rachel  accordingly  escorted  her  noble 
visiter  through  a  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments  appertaining   to    her   daughter-in-law's 
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iBole  use — ^private  drawing-room,  boudoir,  dress- 
ing-room! with  an  air  of  haughty  com- 
placency, with  conscious  triumph,  as  to  the 
impression  which  must  have  been  made  even 
upon  the  Duchess,  as  to  the  goodly  lot  which 
had  fallen  to  the  General's  portionless  daughter 
•^-and  throwing  open  the  last  door,  ushered  her 
with  pompous  ceremony  into  the  large  sleeping 
apartment,  where  upon  a  couch  at  its  farthest 
extremity  reclined  that  favored  individual. 

But  the  Duchess,  as  she  approached,  saw 
only  the  fair,  gentle  creature,  whom  to  behold 
was  to  love,  changed  however  as  a  flower  is 
changed  by  some  ungenial  blight. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  dead  white  of  the  habili- 
ments she  wore,  which  gave  her  an  ap- 
pearance so  fearfully  frail,  as  she  sat  up  to  re- 
ceive her  friend — her  complexion  so  beautifully 
transparent. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me, 
dear  Duchess,"  she  murmured  gratefully, 
throwing  her   arms   round  the   neck    of   her 
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mother's  friend  with  all  the  gentle  fervour  so 
natural  to  her. 

"  Dear  child,  I  have  been  wishing  to  come 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  Town." 

*'  Have  you  indeed  ?"  Lena  said  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  "  for  I  should  have  so  much  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  I  often  wished  you  would 
come ;  but  they  told  me,"  she  continued,  low- 
ering her  voice,  glancing  her  eye  around,  and 
seeing  Lady  Rachel  had  retu-ed — "  they  told 
me  all  who  asked  to  be  admitted  I  should  see." 

"  And  could  you  for  a  moment  have  ima- 
gined that  I  should  not  ask  and  wish  to  see 
you,  dearest  Lena  ?" 

*^  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  if  you  knew — • 
but  London  is  so  gay  now  — you  must  have  so 
much  to  do — and  to  occupy  your  thoughts." 

"  Dear  Lena,  not  so  much  as  to  make  me 
forget  you— no,  beheve  me,  you  are  one  of  my 
chief  thoughts.  But  you  must  not  tire  your- 
self," she  added,  perceiving  that  the  voice  of 
the  invahd  became  faint,  and  a  hectic  flush  of 
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weakness  overspread  her  face.  "  Lie  down, 
and  I  will  sit  here !"  And  the  Duchess  took 
her  place  on  a  large  chair  which  stood  near, 
and  which  from  the  appearance  of  the  table 
close  to  it,  covered  with  books  and  papers 
showed  that  it  had  just  been  vacated. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  you,  dear 
Duchess,"  Lena  faintly  said,  "  it  reminds 
me  of  Mama;  have  you  heard  from  her 
lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,  very  lately — they  all  hope  to 
come  to  England  early  next  month." 

"  Do  they  indeed  ?"  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
brightening  up  with  a  sudden  glow. 

"  You  will  like  to  have  your  mother  with 
you  now  you  are  not  well,"  continued  the 
Duchess. 

"  Oh  yes !"  the  invalid  answered  with  a  sigh, 
and  in  a  subdued  voice,  which  seemed  to  say 
that  she  feared  to  offend  some  one  by  the  as- 
sertion— and  the  Duchess  guessed  they  were 
not  alone— at  least,  that  the  husband  was  in 
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the  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  was  not 
far  distant  from  where  they  sat. 

"  But  I  have  been  a  long  time  ill,"  Lena 
continued. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  Brighton  would  have  done 
you  good,"  the  Duchess  remarked. 

"  It  did  at  first,  but  I  think  the  air  became 
almost  too  bracing,  and  that  it  exhausted  me  ; 
so  the  doctors  advised  me  to  return  to 
Town,  and  I  have  been  in  bed  nearly  ever 
since." 

"  And  you  feel  weak  doubtless  ?" 

"  Yes,  weak,  and  the  noise  without,  and  the 
knocks,  at  first  made  me  feel  restless  and  un- 
comfortable— but  lately  every  sound  seems  to 
have  become  so  deadened  and  muffled  —it  gives 
me  quite  a  pleasant,  di'owsy  sensation.  The 
music  of  the  organs  is  so  soothing,  I  am  quite 
sorry  that  they  send  them  av/ay  for  fear  of  their 
disturbing  me.  The  nights  seem  very  long  and 
weary,  but  the  greatest  par;  of  the  day  I  lie  so 
dreamily,  unconscious  almost  of  reality." 
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The  Duchess  was  in  tears, 

"  Oh,  dear  friend/'  she  continued,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  seeing  this  emotion,  "  it  is  a  very 
happy  state,  I  assure  you — quite  like  a  blissful 
dream — such  sweet  faces  all  around — so  many 
dear  ones  with  me." 

"  It  is  the  weakness  of  your  state,"  the 
Duchess  murmured,  "  you  are  not  left  much 
alone  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  Lionel  sits  by  me  almost  all  the 
day,"  she  answered  quietly,  "  he  is  very  kind ; 
I  fear  he  will  make  himself  ill,  for  he  scarcely 
ever  leaves  my  side — and  Lady  Rachel  is  often 
with  me — ^but  I  am  not  allowed  to  talk  much 
— and  there  are  many  many  hours — for 
dreams,^' 

^^  And  I  must  not  allow  you  to  talk  to  me 
much,"  the  Duchess  said,  the  sound  of  an  im- 
patient cough  in  the  next  room,  giving  her  a 
hint,  that  she  must  terminate  her  visit.  "  And 
here  is  Lady  Rachel  come  to  take  me  away," 
she  added,  as  her  ladyship  sailed  in. 
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"  You  will  come  again,"  Lena  said,  clasping 
with  her  thin  hands  that  of  the  Duchess.  "  Yes, 
yes,  pray  do,  and  you  wiU  tell  them  when  you 
write,  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  them — 
how  I  long  for  the  time  —how  I  dream  of  it. 
But  they  must  not  be  hurried  either,  on  my 
account — it  may  be  inconvenient,"  she  said 
with  the  same  humble  disregard  of  self  which 
had  always  characterized  her  earliest  youth. 
And  Annie,  how  anxious  they  must  be  about 
her !  When  will  they  hear  again  ?  Lionel  has 
not  told  me  lately  of  the  movements  of  her  hus- 
band's regiment." 

Lena  evidently  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
sad  news  which  had  reached  England,  so  the 
Duchess  of  course  was  silent  on  the  subject. 


"Lady  Rachel,  is  she  not  worse  than  you  gave 
me  reason  to  suppose — is  she  not  very  ill,  poor 
young  creature  ?"  said  her  Grace,  having  been 
conducted  back  with  the  same  parade  through 
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the  suite  of  apartments  as  far  as  the  concluding 
reception  room  where  they  paused,  and  then  the 
Duchess  turned  her  mild  eyes  suffused  with 
tears  upon  her  conductress. 

^^  111,  certainly !"  Lady  Eachel  replied  in  a 
hard  callous  tone,  contrasting  strongly  with 
that  of  her  companion,  "  but  not  worse,  I  hope, 
than  others  have  been  before  her,  and  who  have 
recovered — and  who — may  I  presume  to  ask — 
can  command  more  comfort  and  luxury  during 
an  illness  ?  who  ever  inhabited  a  more  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  ?  her  Majesty  herself  can- 
not be  better  lodged,  I  should  imagine." 

*^  Alas,  alas.  Lady  Rachel !"  the  Duchess,  no 
longer  able  to  repress  her  feelings,  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  all  doubtless,  as  you  say,  yet  are 
they  not  these  things  which  often  make  a 
death-bed  terrible  ?  Not  to  her,  sweet  angel ! 
would  I  apply  those  words  in  their  original 
sense,  but — your  ladyship  must  forgive  me 
if  I  speak  plainly,  and  say, — '  If  they 
have    been    the     means    of    depriving    poor 
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Lena,  in  her  weakness  and  sickness,  of  the  care 
and  consolation  the  presence  of  a  mother  alone 
can  afford— if  they  have  deprived  her  of  the 
comfort  of  calling  her  family  around  her— are 
not  all  these  outward  signs  of  prosperity— these 
luxuries  and  comforts  likely  to  plant  a  sting 
even  in  her  pillow  of  down?" 

«  Has  Mrs.  Beauchamp  then  complained  to 
your  Grace?"  enquired  Lady  Eachel  in  a  much 
offended  tone. 

"  No,  sweet  soul !  she  is,  I  think,  beyond 
complaint— almost  as  one  not  very  long  for 
this  world,"  the  Duchess  much  affected  an- 
swered. 

"  The  medical  attendants  have  given  us  no 
reason  to  entertain  any  such  distressing  ideas," 
answered  her  ladyship. 

"  Lady  Eachel,"  said  the  Duchess,  drying 
her  weeping  eyes,  "  if  the  Camerons  were  in 
London  would  they  be  allowed  free  access  to 
their  daughter?  for  if  so,  I  would  urge  them  to 
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hasten  their  departure  from  Ireland.  At  any 
rate,  I  think  they  ought — " 

"  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  such  serious  and 
immediate  step,"  Lady  Kachel  interrupted  with 
some  tartness,  "when  any  such  course  appears 
expedient,  your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  all 
will  be  done  by  my  son  that  propriety  demands 
— he,  of  course,  will  not  allow  any  one  to  rob 
him  of  his  rightful  privileges — by  the  claims  of 
others  on  his  wife,  to  whom  I  am  sure  he  makes 
the  most  devoted  nurse  ever  woman  possessed." 

The  Duchess  departed  with  a  sad  heart. 


A  week  and  then  another  passed,  and  still 
within  the  sick  chamber  the  same  still  life  went 
on.  The  patient  invalid  continued  to  dream 
away  her  days  as  if  in  a  trance,  to  pass  her 
nights  in  pain  and  restlessness,  as  meekly  en- 
dured. 

And  the  same  watcher  kept  his  post  by  her 
side,  night  and  day,  for  only  relaxation  stretch- 
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ing  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  next  room,  or 
resting  his  head  for  a  few  minutes  slumber  on 
her  couch.  No  other  hand  lifted  a  cup  to  her 
lips — no  other  hand  adjusted  her  pillow. 

And  it  was  her  husband,  this  never  weary- 
ing attendant.  Did  it  not  seem  that  from 
perfect  love,  this  devotion  could  alone  have 
sprang  ? 

Yet  none  in  after  days  spoke  of  the  love  that 
cheered ;  but  many  of  the  selfishness  which 
blighted  his  fading  lily. 

"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  I"  should 
be  the  ever  remembered  words,  to  check  the  too 
denouncing  sentence  on  our  fellow  men;  yet 
who  is  not  justified  in  refusing  the  title  of  per^ 
Ject  love  to  him  who  shut  his  heart  against  the 
too  well  understood  yearnings  o^  the  drooping 
flower — for  whose  revival  he  was  waiting  and 
watching  with  such  anxious  agony — and  still 
withheld  from  her  the  cup  of  cold  water  for 
which  she  thirsted  like  the  hart  for  the  water 
brooks — the  presence  of  those  who   had   from 
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her  earliest  infancy  has  been  the  light  and 
sunshine  to  her  wearied  spirit  —  and  for  whom, 
now  that  the  shadows  of  the  grave  began  to 
overshadow  her  with  |  their  darkness,  she 
pined  silently — secretly.  Yes  !  had  not  the 
husband  himself  directed,  that  till  real  and 
immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  no  sum- 
mons should  be  despatched — no  officious  in- 
truder be  allowed  to  supersede  him  in  his  offices 
in  the  sick  chamber  of  his  wife  ? 


"  Lionel,"  the  meek  sufferer  timidly  mur- 
mured one  day,  as  her  husband,  having  just 
lifted  the  medicine  to  her  pale  lips,  stood  hold- 
ing her  pulse,  his  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  face,  "  I  was  thinking — wishing,  just  now 
—  you  will  perhaps  think  it  an  inconsiderate 
desire — for  it  is — nay,  do  not  turn  away — I 
am  not  going  to  speak  of  Ireland,^''  she  continued 
with  a  smothered  sigh — "  but  I  am  so — so  ill — 
1  should  like  to  have  some  clergyman   to   read 
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and  talk  to  me — your  brother  Ealph  —  goocl^ 
kind  Ralph  ! — to  one  in  my  situation  how  com- 
forting— how  strengthening  I  Oh  !  Lionel !  if 
I  could  but  have  him  to  pray  with  me  I" 

"  Good  God,  Lena  I"  interposed  her  hus- 
band, in  a  tone  of  mingled  anguish  and  reproach, 
"  what  a  miserable  fancy,  indeed  I  Am  I  not 
always  at  your  ser^-ice,  to  read  and  pray  with 
you  if  you  desire  it  ? — why  should  you  wish  for 
Ralph  now  ?" 

"  Now  !  dear  Lionel !  when  I  am  dying,  for 
so  the  doctors'  looks  seem  to  say — oh !  can  you 
not  understand  me  ?" 

"  Xo  Lena  I  for  even  if  your  cruel  words 
were  true — "  and  he  turned  away,  either  in 
sorrow  or  in  anger  ;  his  poor  wife  scarcely 
knew  whether  she  had  grieved  or  offended  him, 
and  she  too  averted  her  face,  and  strove  not  to 
weep. 

No !  how  could  her  husband  understand  her 
spiritual  desire — he  who  was  priest — yea  even 
God  to  himself— -what    should    or    could    she 
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desire,  so  he  thought,  but  that  same  self^  even  to 

the  ministeriug  of  comfort  to  her  soul  ? 
♦  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  evening  came,  when  the  dressing- 
room  leading  to  the  sick-chamber  was  the  scene 
of  grave  and  sorrowful  faces  and  one  counten- 
ance of  agonized  despair.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  sat  his 
hand  pressed  to  his  forehead,  with  pale  and  haggard 
countenance,  whilst  Lady  Rachel — a  trifle 
paler  perhaps — but  with  the  same  cold,  hard 
expression  on  her  countenance,  stood  conversing 
with  the  doctors,  who  spoke  in  low,  ominous 
tones,  and  cast  significant  glances  towards 
the  room  they  had  a  few  minutes  before  quit- 
ted. 

Soon  the  afflicted  man  had  re-entered  that 
apartment — there  all  was  serene  and  peaceful — 
a  weeping  maid  gave  place  to  him  by  the  side 
of  the  couch  over  which  she  had  been  bending, 
and  withdrew.  He  looked  on  Lena,  whose 
face  was  irradiated  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and 
despair  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
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"  Thank  you  Lionel,  you  have  made  me  50 
happy." 

"  Happy !"  he  gasped  almost  angrily.  "  How 
—why  ?" 

"  You  have  sent  for  th*imy  have  you  not  ? — 
they  told  me  so— -oh  Lionel  to  see  them  again  !'* 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  Sent  for  them  !  and  she  can  rejoice,  when 
that  very  fact  only  speaks  my  hopeless  misery; 
and  if  they  come  and  surround  her,  and  in  her 
last  moments  hide  her  from  my  sight ! — By 
Heaven!  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this 
blow,  to  lose  her  to  whom  for  nearly  five  years 
I  have  devoted  my  every  thought  and  care  ? — 
all  hope — all  pride  in  life !  oh  wretched  that 
I  amr 

And  with  these  reflections  th*^.  proud  man 
sank  down,  in  his  abject  misery,  by  the  sufferer's, 
side. 


VOL.  11  r. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  While  thou  wert  living  I  did  hide 

Affection's  secret  pangs, 

But  thou  hast  perish'd  ! 

It  is  no  crime  to  speak  my  vow ! 

For  ah  !  thou  canst  not  hear  it  now ! 

And  I,  as  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave 

Unconsciously  I  ride, 

My  thoughts  are  hovering  o'er  thy  grave, 

My  soul  is  by  thy  side." 

MOUTLRIE, 

"  Pale,    broken  flower  !  what  art  can  now    recover 

thee? 
Torn  from  the  stem  that  fed  thy  rosy  breath, — 
In  vain  the  sunbeams  seek  to  warm  thy  faded  cheek. 
The  dews  of  heaven,  that  once  like  balm  fell  over 

thee 
Now  are  but  tears  to  weep  thy  early  death." 

MooRE. 

Two  young  men^  strangers  to  each  other  met 
at  the  door  of  the  Belgrave  Square  Mansion 
late  one  night. 

One  of  them  had  already  rang  the  bell  gently ; 
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the  Other,  for  some  time  before,  might  have 
been  seen  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  opposite 
side,  his  countenance  pale  and  anxious,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  window,  the  sash  of  which  was 
raised;  a  light  was  ghmmering  through  the 
closed  curtains.  He  had  stepped  across,  and 
stood  also  in  expectation  of  the  door  opening. 

A  porter  of  solemn  and  mysterious  counte- 
nance appeared,  and  the  first  comer  demanded 
anxiously  for  Mrs.  Beaucliamp  ;  the  other 
young  man  bending  forward  as  if  his  very  life 
depended  on  the  answer.  The  answer  having 
been  given  in  a  subdued  ^oice,  with  an  ominous 
sliake  of  the  head,  the  enquirer  with  an  excla- 
mation of  deep  concern  whispered  a  few  more 
questions,  and  turned  to  depart. 

The  porter  seeing  that  the  second  person  did 
not  come  forward,  judging  him  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  liis  master's  brother  Mr.  Alfred 
Beauchamp — for  he  it  was  who  had  spoken  to 
him — closed  and  chained  the  door  as  slowly  and 

cautiously  as  he  had  opened  it. 
G  3 
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Alfred  Beauchamp  glanced  round  as  he  was 
departing,  remembering  the  anxious  wretched 
expression  of  the  countenance  he  had  seen  as 
he  stood  at  the  door  ;  he  now  perceived  the  same 
person  leaning  against  the  railings  of  the  house, 
and  he  fancied  he  heard  a  groan.  He  retraced 
his  steps  and  in  a  kind  voice  said — 

"  Come,  sir !  let  me  offer  you  my  arm  and 
company  home.  It  is  not  good  for  one  to  be 
alone  under  such  sad  circumstances,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  though  I  have  only  seen  her  once, 
I  feel  almost  as  deeply  as  if  I  had  know  that 
sweet  young  creature  inore  intimately." 

The  young  man  had  looked  up  suddenly  on 
being  thus  addressed,  and  strove  to  assume  an 
air  of  cold  dignity;  but  the  kind,  feeling 
words  and  manner  melted  him  again  ;  mur- 
muring some  indistinct  syllables,  he  bowed 
hastily  with  some  embarrassment,  but  still 
lingered  as  if  averse  to  accepting  the  kindly 
intended  offer. 

"  A  brother  I  conclude  I"  Alfred  Beauchamp 
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thought ;  as  with  a  look  and  tone  of  sympathy 
he  continued  to  offer  his  services. 

The  unhappy  Sackville  shook  his  head,  and 
turned  away  impatiently. 

"  Humph  r  inwardly  ejaculated  the  other, 
"  a  lover  then  !" 

His  sympathy  did  not  decrease  in  con- 
sequence of  this  new  suggestion,  but  putting 
his  arm  with  sailor-like  cavalierness  within 
Sackville's,  he  drew  him  on. 

"  Yes,  she  was  as  fair  and  charming  a  creature 
as  ever  I  beheld,"  Beauchamp  continued — not 
the  best  chosen  speech  to  make  perhaps,  if 
desirous  of  enacting  the  comforter ;  but  the 
words  flowed  spontaneously  from  his  lips. 

"  She  was  indeed !"  sighed  Sackville,  turn- 
ino-  round  at  the  same  moment  as  if  uncon- 
sciously  ;  and  the  young  men  found  themselves 
pacing  up  and  down  before  that  same  house  in 
the  mutual  confidence  as  of  a  long  acquain- 
tanceship. 

Sackville  was  only  inclined  for  silence ;  how- 
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ever  he  listened  to  his  companion's  information 
of  his  being  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  Cape, 
and  that  he  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
latest  news  of  his  poor  sister-in-law.  Sack\ille, 
as  if  he  were  also  called  upon  to  give  some  account 
of  himself  in  return,  languidly  said  that  an 
aunt  of  his  was  an  old  and  attached  friend  of 
the  Cameron  family. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  her 
own  family  are  allowed  to  be  with  her,  that 

the Zounds  f  I  forget  he  is  my  brother — 

that  he  carries  his  selfish  tyranny  to  such  a 
pitch?" 

"  They  were  sent  for  a  few  days  ago,  I  be- 
lieve," murmured  Sackville  ;  "  but  I  fear  they 
will  be  too  late,"  he  added  faintly,  and  even 
as  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  eyes  fearfully  to  the 
window. 

The  light  suddenly  disappeared;  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  the  house  was  left  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  gasped,  and  Beauchamp 
felt  his  companion's  arm  tremble  convulsively. 
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«  Come,   my  good  fellow,  let  us  call  a  cab !" 
and  an  empty  one  passing  by  tliey  got  in. 
"  Where   shall   they   put    you    down  ?"   he 

asked. 

«  I 1  am  staying  at  Stratheden  House  : 

but  no ;  I  will  not  go  there,  they  will  be  arriv- 
ing —I  shall  be  in  the  way." 

"  I  am  at  the Hotel  for  to-night,  will 

you  come  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  Sack\'ille  answered. 

And  they  Avent  to  the  Hotel  together,  and 
not  only  there— for  shortly  after,  Sackville 
had  bade  "  his  native  land  good  night,"  and 
sailed  in  the  good  ship  Ariel,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Alfred  Beauchamp,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  The  spell  is  broke  the  charm  is  flown—  " 

the  dream  dispersed,  which  had  coloured  his 
existence  with  the  rosiest  hues.  Must  not  his 
life  now  be  as  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale — 
must  not  earth  now  be  as  lead  beneath  his  feet  ? 
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So  he  would  try  his  new  found  friend's  recipe 
for  every  ill,  to  which  flesh  is  heir 

"  The  sea,  the  sea   the  open  sea 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  !" 


That  chamber  whose  light  had  been  the  object 
of  Sackville's  midnight  watch,  was  hushed  and 
still,  from  the  time  day  had  chased  its  darkness. 
The  physicians  had  departed.  Lady  Eachel  had 
retired  to  rest — even  the  husband  had  despair- 
ingly abandoned  the  side  of  her  who  now  knew 
him  no  more — who  had  ceased  even  to  offend 
his  feelings  by  asking  in  her  piteous  tones  for 
her  mother ;  and  yet  that  mother  for  whom 
she  so  longed,  was  expected  that  night  to 
arrive. 

The  afflicted  parents  were  hurrying  on  their 
way  to  see  their  dying  child — for  such  at  length 
they  were  informed  was  the  state  in  which  the 
doctors   now   pronounced   her.     For  the  first 
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time  they  were  informed  of  the  fearful  truth, 
for  how  could  they  have  guessed  the  sad  extent 
of  the  evil  ? 

The  Duchess  having  questioned  the  doctors 
after  her  visit  to  the  invalid,  had  been  told  there 
was  nothing  to  warrant  so  desperate  a  commu- 
nication— indeed  they  had  fairly  said  that  it  was 
a  case  that  puzzled  them,  for  there  was  no 
actual  disease  of  which  they  could  lay  hold. 
The  Duchess  had  not  again  been  admitted  to 
the  invalid,  and  she  had  shrunk  from  paining 
the  hearts  of  the  absent  relatives,  by  any 
uselessly  distressing  communication;  there- 
fore that  their  daughter  was  very  ill,  and  that 
any  new  danger  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
husband's  desiring  their  presence,  was  as  much 
as  she  had  insinuated  in  her  letters  upon  the 
subject.  For  several  days  after  she  was  ap- 
prised of  her  parents'  expected  speedy  arrival,  the 
joy  such  intelligence  imparted  had  been  too 
vivid  for  poor  Lena  in  her  weak  state;  for  as 
the  excitement  exhausted  itself,  an  ominous 
a  5 
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apathy — almost  insensibility  had  succeeded. 
She  had  asked  that  night,  before  those  symptoms 
appeared,  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  children, 
and  the  two  fair  little  ones  were  brought  to 
their  mother's  bedside.  She  was  supported  in 
a  sitting  posture  to  kiss  them,  but — most  fearful 
sign  when  the  mother  can  forget  her  children! — 
it  was  with  an  apathy  of  unconcern — how 
different  from  the  sad  thrilling  tenderness 
with  which  that  privilege  was  wont  to  be  hailed 
by  her — and  then  she  suffered  them  to  be 
carried  away,  as  if  it  were  not  the  last  time 
she  was  to  behold  them  on  earth. 

From  that  time  the  watchers  heard  but  her 
low  sweet  voice  in  its  delirious  murmurings, 
and  now,  on  the  night  in  question,  a  quiet 
sleep  had  stolen  over  the  sufferer,  which  seemed, 
— ^had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional  moan  or  sigh 
— ^by  its  deep  profundity,  like  death  itself. 

Miss  Ricketts — Lena's  own  maid,  and  a 
hired  nurse  sat  near,  silent   and  immoveable. 
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They  liad  opened  the  window   to  relieve  the 
close  atmosphere  of  the  room 

"  Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume  " 
and  thus  they  sat  for  many  hours,  till  the 
evening  churches  rang  the  midnight  chimes, 
and  then  they  heard  a  movement  within  the 
curtained  couch— and  the  faint  voice  speaking ; 
they  listened  with  suspended  breath  to  catch 
the  oracle-like  words  the  accents  of  the  dying 
ever  seem  to  the  ears  of  those  around  them— 
but  they  heard  but  simple,  childlike  repeti- 
tions of  names  beloved  by  her. 

«  Father— mother— my  own  pet,  Cecil- 
Annie,  poor  Annie!"— and  last  of  all  "  Carry, 
dear  Carry  I"  in  a  voice  of  joy  ineffable.  Then 
there  was  again  a  pause— and  then  a  soft  moan- 
ing and  murmuring.  The  maid  and  nurse 
arose — 

"  And  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse 
Gently  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  looked  in. 
There  lay  she,  praying,  upwardly  intent, 
Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument, 
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With  her  two  trembling  hands  together, 
Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast  J 
She  ceased,  and  turning  slowly  towards  the  wall, 
They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all. 
Then  suddenly  be  still.     Near  and  more  near 
They  bent  with  pale  enquiry  and  close  ear. 
Her  eyes  were  shut  :  no  motion — not  a  breath. 
The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace— in  death  !" 
***** 

"Gone?  Did  she  speak— did  you  catch 
lier  words  ?"  the  husband  said — raising  his  hag- 
gard face  from  his  pillow — to  the  nurse  sent  to 
his  side  with  the  intelligence  that  all  was  over: 
a  mission,  those  more  familiar  with  his  nature 
shrunk  from  executing. 

"  Yes,  sir,  poor  dear  young  lady !"  the 
woman  said,  wiping  her  eyes — "  she  called 
over  the  names  of  her  family — her  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  I  believe  they 
said  they  were — " 

"  And  mine — did  she  not  mention  mine  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir — perhaps,  sir — but  her 
words  were  not  very  distinct,"  replied  the 
nurse. 
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"  Go,  woman,  let  the  room  be  cleared  of  all, 
as  soon  as  possible — the  farther  doors  locked — 
my  servant  sent  to  me,  with  writing  materials ; 
no  one  else  must  come  near  me." 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  widower, 
who  had  wept  for  many  days,  arose,  changed 
his  apparel,  refreshed  himself  Avith  food,  then 
wrote  and  despatched  letters  to  relations  of 
his  own  and  the  deceased.  He  gave  some  orders 
to  his  confidential  servant ;  one  was,  that  the 
children  should  be  sent  with  their  nurses  to  the 
Towers. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  saw  no  one  else— not  even 
his  mother — till  the  day  of  the  funeral,  nor 
was  any  one  but  Lena's  maid  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  chamber  of  death  where  lay  his  lily 
wife ;  so  jealous  a  guard  did  the  husband 
keep,  as  if  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  believe 
that  the  sweet  essence  had  fled, 

"  Our  chilly  clime 

To  that  pure  ether  where  :he  lily  white 
Shall  never  droop  nor  wither  any  more 
Perennial  by  the  fount  of  Paradise." 
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A  note,  given  in  exchange  for  the  hasty  mes- 
sage sent  by  the  Camerons  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel,  where  they  had  only  arrived  at  early 
dawn  of  day,  carried  the  heart-rending  intelli- 
gence to  the  unhappy  parents  from  the  husband 
himself 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  With  the  profoundest 
grief  I  have  to  inform  you  that  my  angel  wife 
is  no  more — she  expired  at  midnight.  Every 
necessary  announcement  shall  be  made  to  you 
from  the  proper  channel ;  that  I  am  in  no  state 
for  further  communication  of  any  sort,  may  be 
imagined. 

«  Your  afflicted, 

"  LIONEL  BEAUCHAMP." 

The  father  and  brother  were  invited 
to  attend  the  last  sad  ceremony  —  with 
writhing  hearts  allowed  to  see  the  remains 
of  the   loved    daughter    and    sister  reap  the 
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final  fruits  of  her  splendid  marriage— a  grand 
and  stately  funeral !  Many  wonderingly  asked, 
"  Of  what  did  Mrs.  Beauchamp  die  ?  she,  so 
fair  and  young — so  gentle — so  hemmed  round 
by  blessings."  And  few  could  tell.  The  doc- 
tors even — they  each  had  a  diiferent  opinion — 
only  one  person  dared  to  whisper  in  after  days  a 
suggestion  too  sad  to  be  spoken. 

Poor  Lena's  own  maid — a  quiet,  placid  per- 
son, who  had  ever  looked  upon  her  mistress 
with  a  sorrowful  spirit — she  spoke  not  of  dis- 
ease of  body,  but  of  a  silent  sorrow — an  un- 
spoken, withering  grief — a  malady  which 
stings  — 

"  More  than  are  numbered  in  the  book  of  fate, 
Taking  all  shapes  and  bearing  many  names." 


Could  such  be  the  case  of  her  angel  mistress  ? 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


"  She  gazed  around — 

There  was  no  gloom  but  that  within  her  heart. 

Ah,  this  is  very  loneliness  to  feel 

So  wholly  destitute,  without  one  thing 

That  has  a  portion  in  our  wretchedness." 

L.  E.  L. 


The  Summer  breeze  blew  fresh  and  balmy, 
from  the  sea— the  waves  danced  lightly  in  the 
sunshine,  and  Avashed  with  soft  soothing  sound 
the  smooth  sands,  which  the  retreating  tide 
began  to  render  broader  and  broader  on  the 
beach  of  Worthing,  that  retired  watering  place 
in  Sussex. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  some  two 
months  succeeding  the  sorrowful  event  we  have 
just  recorded,  that  three  young  girls  might 
have  been  seen  strolling  on  the  esplanade. 

Janet,  Minny,  and  Laura  Cameron,  from  their 
different  ages  might  have  personified  the  several 
stages  of  childhood,  girlhood,  and  early  woman- 
hood, wliilst  something  of  the  spirilf  belonging 
to  each  could  be  traced  in  the  youngest ;  for  with 
all  mirth  she  frolicked  to  and  fro, 

"  As  free  and  blithe  as  if  on  earth, 
Were  no  such  thing  as  woe." 

And  the  eldest — in  the  quiet  expression 
of  her  blooming  face,  and  the  subdued  move- 
ments of  her  buoyant  figure,  there  was  that 
which  implied  that  the  liabilities  of  woman's 
heart  to  sorrow  had  begun  their  action — 
though  something  seemed  to  tell,  that  grief  for 
others  more  than  for  herself  had  but  as  yet 
visited  her  soul. 

But  Minny,  the  merry,  rosy,  blue-eyed,  in- 
discreet  IVIinny   of   former  years — what    had 
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become  of  lier  radiant  beauty,  and  the  joyous 
wickedness  of  her  still  very  blue  but  now  lan- 
guid eyes — why  was  she  so  colourless  and 
drooping — no  picture  of  the  early  spring 
time  fifteen  ?  Alas !  where  would  she  find 
lovers  if  she  disappointed  her  mother's  expecta- 
tion of  loveliness,  and  turned  out  a  plain,  deli- 
cate lookiiig  daughter,  instead  of  the  bright 
beauty  she  had  promised  to  become.  Some, 
however,  whispered  that  she  was  growing 
like  one  whose  delicate  loveliness  was  remem- 
bered as  an  angel's  perfection — and  surely  an 
angel's  beauty  it  was  now  indeed  ! 

But  it  is  not  on  this  trio  that  at  tliis  moment 
we  intend  to  dwell— no,  there  is  another  ad- 
vancing— one,  whom  the  beseeching  signals  of 
Minny  and  Janet,  as  they  stand  opposite  the 
large  bay-windowed  house  overlooking  the  sea, 
shewed  they  were  awaiting. 

And  the  door  at  length  opened,  but  a  ser- 
vant only  appeared,  who,  directed  by  the  young 
ladies,    proceeded    to    deposit    cushions    and 
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cloaks  on  a  rocky  sheltered  spot  of  the  beach 
below. 

But  again  the  door  opened — and  Janet  and 
Minny  stepped  forward  anxiously  to  meet  the 
new  comer,  who  with  a  step  so  slow  and  lan- 
guid was  now  approaching — ^her  slight  form 
seeming  to  bend  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her 
deep  mourning — her  head  weighed  down  by 
the  thick  crape  veil  covering  her  face. 

The  two  girls  made  her  lean  on  them,  and 
then  they  slowly  walked  on  towards  the  sea 
where  the  seat  had  been  arranged. 

Laura  bounded  forward  to  meet  them — and 
then  the  invalid,  for  so  she  appeared  to  be,  sat 
down  with  Janet  by  her  side. 

"  Put  up  this  heavy  veil,  darling  sister,  and 
breathe  the  dehcious  air — it  wiU  do  you  good,  I 
am  sure;"  and  with  tender  solicitude  Janet  lifted 
up  the  dark  covering  from  the  face  of  the 
object  of  her  tender  attention,  who  faintly  as- 
sisted her  in  the  office,  and  then  displayed  a 
face  almost  as  young  as  her  own. 
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Very  lovely  was  it,  even  with  its  deadly 
pallor  and  heavy,  lifeless  sadness,  for  thus 
the  countenance  appeared  when  the  sweet 
grateful  smile,  which  rewarded  Janet  for 
her  kindness,  had  faded  away — and  the  poor 
young  widow — for  such  her  sorrowful  garb 
bespoke  her  —  cast  her  dark  bewildered 
eyes  around,  then  shrunk  back,  as  it  were, 
loathingly,  from  the  bright  scene  which  seemed 
indeed  to  mock  her  sadness.  She  closed  them, 
as  if  in  pain — her  pale  lips  quivered — and  from 
between  her  eyelids  tears  forced  themselves 
down  her  cheeks — yes,  tears — not  gushing 
forth  like  streams  in  spring — but  as  drops 
wrung  from  the  dried  up  fount  of  summer. 

But  even  these  seemed  to  give  relief — for  the 
mourner  leant  her  head  against  the  bosom  of 
Janet,  and  something  like  a  smile — a  melan- 
choly one  indeed — irradiated  her  countenance 
as  she  lifted  her  eyes  as  if  beseechingly  to  the 
blue  canopy  above  her  head. 

The  pitying  Minny  took    one  of  her  poor 
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sister's  hands  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips— whilst 
Laura,  saddened  and  subdued,  sank  down  at 
her  feet,  lifting  her  fine  dark  eyes  sorrowfully 
to  her  face. 

Yes,  the  gay  dazzling  sun — the  diamond 
sprayed  dancing  waves  dashing  gently  against 
the  rocks — the  calm,  yet  exhilarating  air  of 
the  delicious  summer's  day  was  agony  to  the 
mourner's  heart — darkness,  gloom,  cold,  would 
have  been  far  more  in  character  with  her  feel- 
ings. 

She  was  alive — at  home,  she  was  enjoying 
the  blessed  light  of  Heaven — the  balmy  air  of 
happy  England,  surrounded  by  kind  and 
anxious  friends;  but  where  was  ^e — the  young, 
the  brave — the  beloved? — and  she  shudderingly 
thought  of  that  grave  in  a  distanL  land,  and  oh! 
the  horrors  of  that  grave  ! — where  slept  the  re- 
mains of  him  with  whom  her  best  affections 
were  for  ever  buried. 

"  For  her  heart  in  his  grave  was  lying." 

There   are,   some   strokes   of  calamity  that 
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scathe  and  scorch  the  soul — that  penetrate  to 
the  vital  seat  of  happiness— and  blast  it,  never 
again  to  put  forth  blossoms. 

Thus  for  several  moments  the  group  remained; 
till  footsteps  being  heard,  Laura  turned  round, 
then  started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  endear- 
ment, and  looking  up  they  saw  a  nurse  ap- 
proaching, with  a  child  in  her  arms.  It  was  a 
pale  delicate  boy  of  nine  or  ten  months,  in 
whose  features  and  interesting  expression  of 
countenance  there  was  an  unmistakeable  like- 
ness to  poor  Frank  Mildmay. 

"  My  own  darling  child !"  murmured  the 
poor  young  widow,  with  the  earnest  thrilling 
accents  of  tenderness,  as  she  suddenly  raised 
her  head,  and  extended  her  arms  to  receive  it, 
and  the  child  being  placed  on  her  knee  by  the 
nurse  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  in  silence. 

Yes  !  it  was  poor  Annie  Mildmay  who  with 
her  cliild,  six  weeks  ago  had  completed  her 
long,  weary  voyage,  and  had  been  brought- by 
her  parents — themselves,  with  hearts  writhing 
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beneath  the  sharp  agony  of  their  late  bereave^ 
ment — to  this  quiet  sea  place,  chosen  for  their 
joint  abode  during  the  first  sad  period  of  their 
mutual  affliction.  The  meeting  was  most  af- 
fecting. The  last  impression  of  the  child  from 
whom  it  seemed  but  as  yesterday  they  had 
parted,  was  the  radiant  happy  being  in  the 
bridal  wreath  they  had  wept  to  see  her  w^ear ; 
and  now  to  behold  her  re -appear  before  their 
sight,  so  enfeebled  and  subdued  by  grief  and 
fatigue,  and  shrouded  in  that  lugubrious  garb, 
her  once  bright  face  so  dimmed  and  misery 
stricken  in  expression  I  and  then  to  have 
another  grief  to  reveal — to  add  affliction  to  her 
already  sorely  wounded  soul — that  not  for  one 
alone  they  mourned — that  the  grave  had  closed  ^ 
over  another  fair  young  head — -sl  dearly  beloved 
sister  claimed  a  portion  of  her  sorrow  !  All 
this  is  too  saddening  for  the  pages  of  fiction. 
And  then  in  that  long,  weary,  sohtary  voyage 
there — was    indeed    matter    enough    of    woe 
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were    we   inclined   to     dwell    on   the    theme 
But— 

"  From  night  to  night,  from  day  to  day,   the  breath 

blew  soft  and  mild 

And  on  the  gliding  vessel  Heaven's  ocean  smiled." 

What  would  that  period  have  been  to  the 
young  widow  without  the  trance  like  calm  to 
the  heavily  distressed  which  is  often  in  mercy 
sent  to  lull  the  anguish,  of  which  else,  who  could 
bear  the  weight  and  live  ? 

How  sadly  had  one  been  watching  from 
the  bay-windowed  house,  the  movements 
of  the  young  group  ! — the  mother  in  her  deep 
mourning  dress,  her  face  pale,  and  aged 
within  the  few  last  months;  scalding  tears  had 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  those  sparkling  eyes 
—  anxiety  and  grief  had  changed  the  expres- 
of  her  smiling  countenance — a  filmy  mist  now 
gathered  over  her  full  hazel  eyes  which //at/ lately 

"  Shed  a  many  tears." 
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How  her  lips  quivered,  as  she  turned  away 
inwardly  murmuring — 

^*  Daughters,  Daughters  !  who  would  wish 
to  be  a  mother — to  weep  and  mourn  over 
blighted  hopes,  and  disappointed  desires — to 
see  the  light  of  one's  eyes  extinguished  by  death 
or  dimmed  by  sorrow  ?" 

For  Mrs.  Cameron  was  thinking  of  her  lost 
Lena — looking  upon  her  sorrow-stricken 
Annie.  But  those  three  still  unblighted  beings 
by  her  side,  those  whom  might  she  still  hope  for, 
whose  destiny  she  might  anticipate  with  even 
more  faithful  confidence  than  she  had  ever  done 
before,  even  at  the  feet  of  One  who  has  invited 
us  to  cast  all  our  care  upon  liim — Ah !  in 
these  her  darksome  hours  she  heeded  not  those 
three  ! 

"  Grief  in  its  darkened  glass  discerns 
No  sunshine  in  the  skies  !" 

she    saw   no    sunshine  in  her  sky,  and  she  felt 
at  that  moment  as  if  she  had  no  energy  remain- 

VOL    III.  H 
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ing  to  hope  or  wish  again  on  the  subject  of  her 
daughters. 

Mrs.  Cameron  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk 
and  took  from  it  with  trembling  hands  a  little 
volume — which  she  pressed  to  her  lips. 

It  was  more  for  the  sake  of  her  who  had  sent  it  to 
her,  than  the  contents,  but  tears  were  soon  drop- 
ping  on  the  leaf  over  which  her  eyes  had  travelled, 
as  these  marked  lines  attracted  her  attention. 

"  No — rather  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part 
To  watch,  with  firm  unshrinking  eye 
Thy  darling  visions  melt  away — 
Till  all  bright  hopes,  and  hues  of  day 
Have  faded  into  twilight  grey." 

"  How  strangely  applicable  these  lines  are  to 
my  case !"  Mrs.  Cameron  murmured,  drying 
her  ey  es  and  again  glancing  over  the  volume  ; 
then  alighting  on  similar  passages,  breathing  of 
self  devotion  and  resignation — so  plentifully 
scattered  over  its  pages. 
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Mrs.  Cameron  rose  from  their  perusal  re- 
vived and  comforted,  feeling  that  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  strains  had  entered  her  soul,  that 
her  "treasured  hopes  and  raptures  "  might  un- 
munnuringly  depart — that  all  ambitious  restless 
desires  were  stilled  for  ever  in  her  breast. 

And  such  might  have  seemed  really  to  be 
the  case,  for,  subduing  her  own  rankling  sorrow 
the  mother  devoted  herself  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude  to  the  solace  of  the  poor  widowed 
Annie ;  passing  months  in  that  same  quiet  spot, 
unmindful  even,  that  Janet  should  thus  lose 
her  time  and  freshness  in  its  desolation — as 
contented  to  see  her,  with  indefatigable  care, 
devoting  herself  to  the  solace  and  comfort 
of  her  poor  sister,  as  she  would  for- 
merly have  been,  to  behold  her  the  ad- 
mired of  all  admirers  in  a  far  different  sphere 
of  action. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  however,  the  General 
was  earnestly  invited  by  the  Duke,  who  was 
at  Beechy  Place,  to  come  to  him  for  a  weeks' 
H  3 
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shooting,  and  to  bring  Janet  with  him ;  they 
had  only  a  small  party  in  the  house,  merely  a 
few  gentlemen — and  it  would  do  them  both 
good.  Since  the  death  of  poor  Lena  the 
General  had  not  mixed  in  society,  only  varying 
the  monotony  of  his  life  at  Worthing  by  pcca- 
sional  expeditions  to  London  on  business.  His 
tender  heart  had  suifered  greatly  from  his 
parental  sorrow,  and  he  was  not  then  in  spirits 
even  to  feel  a  wish  to  exert  himself  in  his 
favorite  sport. 

But  Mrs.  Cameron  affectionately  persuaded 
him  to  go. 

"  Do  go,  dear  father,  for.  Janet's  sake," 
Annie  also  interposed,  with  the  winning,  per- 
suasive fondness  of  former  days ;  "  she  must 
not  be  allowed  to  give  up  all  amusement  for 
our  sakes." 

Mrs.  Cameron  then,  turning  her  eyes  upon 
Janet,  said — 

"  Yes,  the  change  would  certainly  do  her 
good." 
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Janet  smiled,  and  did  not  say  she  would 
rather  not  go,  for  she  really  thought  the  visit 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  her ;  so  the  General, 
with  a  sigh,  said  it  should  be  so,  "  for  Janet's 
sake." 

Now,  Mrs.  Cameron  would  not  have  gone  to 
Beechy  herself  for  the  world.  The  painful 
associations  the  place  must  awaken  would  have 
amounted  to  agony.  But  the  General's  reluc- 
tance to  his  visit  seemed  not  to  proceed  from 
the  same  source — perhaps  because  men  are  less 
generally  prone  to  susceptibility  on  such  points 
—  sense,  more  than  imagination,  governing 
their  feelings ;  or  perhaps  because  from  the 
sharp  sting  of  self-reproach,  her  husband's 
conscience  was  clear,  whilst  hers  never  could 
be  so. 

The  piteous  glance  of  her  lamb-like  Lena 
would  haunt  her  imagination,  and  smite  her 
heart  in  that  fatal  drawing-room — her  submis- 
sive tears — her  meek  petition:- — all  that  she 
had  shut  her  eyes  and  heart  against  then 
would  rise  up  and  accuse  her  now. 
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But  Janet  and  her  father  went  to  Beechy, 
and  received  as  usual  the  warmest  welcome 
from  their  friends.  Janet  was  looking  very- 
well,  and  handsome;  and  the  Duchess  was 
delighted  to  gain  so  attractive  and  enlivening 
an  acquisition  to  her  little  party. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  I  call  thee  blessed  !  though  now  the  voice  be  fled 
Which,  to  thy  soul,  brought  day  spring  with  its  tone, 
And  though  the  music  of  thy  life  be  broken, 
Or  changed  in  every  chord  since  he  is  gone, 
Feeling  all  this,  even  yet,  by  many  a  token, 
Oh  thou,  the  deeply,  but  the  brightly  lone  ! 
I  call  thee  bless'd  ! 

For  thou  hast  been  beloved — it  is  no  dream 
No  false  mirage  for  thee,  the  fervent  love. 
The  rainbow  still  unreach'd,   the  ideal  gleam, 
That  ever  seems  before,  beyond,  above. 
Far  oif  to  shine." 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


"  I  HAVE  not  a  very  amusing  party  for  you, 
dear  Janet,"  her  Grace  said  to  her  young  visiter 
the  afternoon  of  her  arrival ;  "  no  one  but  old 
friends — with   one   exception,    however,"     she 
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added  smiling,  "  Lord  Alfred  Townshend ;  he 
will  do  Janet,  will  he  not  ?" 

Janet  blushed  and  smiled,  and  said  she  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Lord  Alfred  seemed  very  glad  to  see  her  too^ 
and  would  have  devoted  himself  the  whole 
evening  to  her  entertainment,  whilst  the  elders 
were  absorbed  in  whist  and  conversation ;  but 
the  General  soon  joined  them,  as  if  with  a 
nervous  desire  to  interrupt  the  tete-a-tete. 

The  poor  father — so  easy  and  unconcerned^ 
once — the  idea  of  anything  like  attention  to  a 
daughter  made  him  fidgetty  now ! 

Upon  that  same  ottoman  where  the  goodly 
couple  now  sat — the  fascinating  handsome 
Lord  Alfred  and  his  graceful  daughter  Janet — 
had  he  often  beheld  another  pair,  and  the  re- 
membrances which  these  associations  conjured 
up  made  it  painful  to  his  feelings,  even  to  see 
his  Janet,  though  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  position  in  any  way  assimila- 
ting. 
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The  Ducliess  marked  these  symptoms,  and 
rallied  the  General  during  their  \dsit,  on  the 
subject — "  You  wiU  frighten  away  aU  poor 
Janet's  admirers,  General,  if  you  prove  such  an 
Argus  eyed  chaperon." 

"  So  much  the  better !"  the  father  answered 
quickly,  "  let  them  be  frightened  away  with 
all  my  heart."  And  a  tear  started  to  his  eye 
as  he  spoke. 

But  Lord  Alfred  did  not  seem  to  be  com- 
posed of  any  such  faint  hearted  materials,  and 
Janet's  admirer  he  evidently  was ;  if  nothing 
more.  But  then  a  year  ago  he  had  professed 
friendly  regard  for  the  Cameron  family  in 
general,  and  made  no  concealment  of  his  ad- 
miration for  and  interest  in  Janet,  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  child,  when  he  had  been  on 
such  familiar  terms  in  her  father's  house  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  now  it  might  seem  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  she,  as  the  young  lady  of  the  party, 
and  a  good-looking  young  lady  withal,  should 
be  the  object  of  his  attentions ;  but  certainly 
H   5 
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he  was  d^voue  to  a  degree  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous to  a  girl  of  any  susceptibility  of  feeling. 

There  they  were  one  afternoon  together, 
now  leaning  over  that  same  little  wicket-gate 
inhaling  the  fresh  October  breeze  which  blew 
upon  them  from  the  Downs — now  promenading 
up  and  down  the  shaded  shrubbery  walk ;  the 
Duchess,  their  late  companion,  having  deserted 
them  feeling  too  chilly  to  remain. 

"  And  your  sister,  Annie — Mrs.  Mildmay  I 
mean — is  she  as  lovely  as  ever  ?  what  a  charm- 
ing little  widow  she  must  make  !"  Lord  Alfred 
remarked,  apropos  to  some  other  family  topics 
on  which  he  had  been  leading  Janet  to  speak, 
evincing  great  interest  in  her  relations. 

"  Yes,  poor  Annie  !"  Janet  replied,  in  a  sad 
and  rather  reproving  tone — for  the  apparent 
levity  of  Lord  Alfred's  manner  of  expression 
was  so  much  at  variance,  with  the  almost  sanctity 
with  which  her  deep  and  holy  grief  had  en- 
vironed the  sorrowing  Annie  in  the  eyes  of  all 
imniediately     surrounding     her — "  Yes,    poor 
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Annie,"  Janet  continued,  "  she  must  ever  be 
lovely  ;  but  she  is  much  changed — her  beauty 
is  of  a  very  different  character  now.  Lord 
Alfred — so  subdued,  and  sorrow  stricken  I 
think  you  would  scarcely  recognize  her." 

"  Oh  yes,  trust  me  for  that,  Miss  Cameron ! 
she  may  indeed  have  lost  some  of  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes,  the  colouring  from  her  cheeks — 

"  The  widow's  sombre  cap,"  may  conceal  her 

'  Once  luxuriant  hair,' 

but  with  all  that  I  should  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
recognize  Annie— Mrs.  Mildmay,  I  mean. 

'  There  was  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself 

never  to  be  forgotten — not  all  her  woe  could 
obliterate  that  I  am  sure — not  the  largest 
and  thickest  of  crape  veils  in  Christendom 
could  liide  it  from  my  eyes." 

"  Oh  yes.  Lord  Alfred,  you  are  very  right ; 
there  must  be  something  very  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful in  her,  for  strange  it  is,  but,  as  you  say,  I 
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could  almost  think  her  lovelier  than  ever-r- 
stilj  it  is  a  beauty  of  a  very  sad  cast,"  and 
Janet's  eyes  Overflowed  with  tears.  "  To  see 
one  so  young,"  she  continued,  "  robbed  of  all 
her  brightness — so  dimmed — so  blighted !" 

"  Oh  pray,  my  dear  Miss  Cameron,  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  Lord  Alfred  remarked 
kindly,  but  with  an  unbelieving  smile,  as  he 
gazed  into  his  companion's  glistening  eyes  of 
blue,  and  was  strongly  reminded  thereby  of 
Lord  Byron's  simile,  for  they  did  indeed  appear 
like 

"  Violets  dropping  dew," 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  blight  at  one  and 
twenty,  young  lady,  fair — " 

Janet  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  really  believe,"  persisted  Lord 
Alfred,  "  that  your  sister  will  never  get  over 
poor  little  Mildmay's  death  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
Miss  Cameron,  you  little  know  the  world." 

"  But  what  has  poor  Annie's  grief  to  do  with 
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the  world?    hers  is  no  worldly  sorrow,  believe 
me." 

And  if  any  other  had  spoken  those  seemingly 
slighting  words  on  such  a  hallowed  theme,  - 
Janet  would  have  dropped  the  subject,  but 
there  was  something  in  Lord  Alfred  which  dis- 
armed her  heart  of  all  offence  towards  him,  and 
she  continued  — 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  she  will  never  be  re- 
signed to  her  great  loss  -  that  she  never  will  be 
cheerful  again — no  she  is  too  good,  too  religious 
for  that— but— " 

"  You  do  not  think  she  will  ever  marry 
again,"  his  lordsliip  added,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence for  her. 

"  Marry  again  ?  oh  no !"  exclaimed  Janet, 
colouring,  "  I  am  quite  sure — a+  least,  I  cannot 
fancy  poor  Annie  ever  marrying  again." 

"  You  did  well  to  put  in  a  clause  of  doubt, 
IVIiss  Cameron,"  Lord  Alfred  continued  with  a 
smile  ;  "  never  be  sure  of  any  thing  in  this 
world — much  less  of  a  beautiful  young  creature 
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like  your  sister  proving  the  "  widow  indeed," 
as  your  words  would  imply — such  constancy  is 
very  rare — what  right  is  there  to  expect 
it  in  poor  Mildmay's  case  more  than  in  any 
other?" 

"  But  Annie  was  so  devotedly  attached  to 
poor  Frank — the  circumstances  attending  his 
death  were  so  dreadful — so  uncommon — calcu- 
lated truly  to  impress  the  awful  event  indelibly 
on  her  mind — there  was  so  much  to  bind  the 
memory  of  their  love  around  her  very  heart- 
strings,  for  ever ! — and  then,  she  is  so  wrapt  up 
in  her  child !" 

"  Well,  well,  nous  verrons,^''  Lord  Alfred  in- 
terrupted, gazing  upon  the  young  girl's  eager, 
glowing  countenance  ;  "  but  on  one  subject  let 
me  advise  you,  Miss  Cameron,"  he  continued, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  "  take  warning  from 
your  sister's  fate,  and  never  make  a  love 
match  !" 

Janet  suddenly  turned  away  to  hide  the  deep 
blush  which  she  knew  not  why,  mounted  to  her 
cheeks  at  this  address. 
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"  But  I  think  you  will  be  wiser,"  his  lordship 
continued,  "  there  is  something  in  your  charac- 
ter more  resembling  your  charming  mother's,  I 
should  say,  of  whom  you  much  remind  me — 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  wise  enough  to  take 
care  to  set  your  affections  on  something  higher 
or  safer  than  a  poor  young  Subaltern  Hke  Mild- 
may.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  more  cautious 
from  your  sister's  example." 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  and  the 
slight  tinge  of  satire  mingled  in  them,  which 
would  have  hurt  and  piqued  poor  Janet  had 
not  her  feelings  at  the  moment  been  warm  in 
the  cause  of  Annie  and  her  true  love.  She 
therefore  again  turned  her  ingenuous  counte- 
nance towards  her  companion,  exclaiming  in  an 
earnest,  energetic  tone, 

"  Far  from  it,  Lord  Alfred  !  With  all  poor 
Annie's  sorrows  and  sufferings  I  envy  her — 
To  have  been  loved,  and  to  have  loved  like  her 
— to  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  prove  that 
love — by  deeds  and   not   by  words  alone — to 
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suffer  what  she  has  suffered — ^nay,  even  to  be 
left  with  only  the  remembrance  of  this  love, 
would  be  far  more  precious  to  my  heart,  than 
to  share  the  fate  of  many  who  have  married 
only  to  be  rich  in  all  but  that  pure  endless  af- 
fection. Alas !  we  have  had  indeed  a  sad  in- 
stance in  our  family  of  a  different  sort  of  mar- 
riage—my poor — ^poor  sister  Lena !  You  know," 
Janet  continued,  whilst  tears  flowed  from  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  "  she,  dear  angel,  mar- 
ried a  very  rich  man  from  this  very  house.  I 
was  then  a  child,  but  I  remember  well  how 
fortunate  I  thought  her,  when  I  saw  all  the 
beautiful  jewels,  and  heard  of  the  grand  houses 
and  establishments  prepared  for  her — and  how 
did  it  turn  out  ?  Oh  no  !  poor  Annie — 1  am 
sure  she  would  not  recall  the  past  with  all  the 
horrors  and  miseries  through  which  it  led  her — 
no,  not  for  any  advantage  the  world  could  afford 
- — oh  no,  she  would  gladly,  poor  soul,  live 
over  every  hour  she  spent  with  him  ;  even — " 
and  the  young  voice  faltered,  "  even  the  last 
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wretched  moments,  when  in  her  arms  he — that 
dear  brave  Frank  breathed  his  last  sigh  —  for 
with  his  dying  breath  he  blessed  her,  liis  good, 
kind,  faithful  Annie,  for  the  love  she  had  so 
firmly  borne  him." 

There  was  a  pause — for  even  Lord  Alfred 
was  touched  by  the  simple,  unaffected  feeling 
with  which  the  beautiful  Janet  told  the  sad 
story.  At  last  he  said,  gazing  with  an  expres- 
sion of  much  interest  in  her  face — 

"  But  do  you  think  that  poverty  is  essential 
to  the  tender  passion,  the  cause  of  which  you 
plead  so  eloquently  ?  will  nothing  do  but  love 
in  a  cottage?  Are  all  poor  mortals  with  a 
rent  roU,  exceeding  Frank  Mildmay's,  to  be 
doomed  to  banishment  from  your  heart  ?" 

"  Oh  no  Lord  Alfred,  I  do  not  mean  that  !'* 
Janet  exclaimed  with  some  earnestness  ;  but 
when  the  words  had  passed  her  lips,  she  crim- 
soned deeply,  for  Lord  Alfred's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face  with  solxC  significance  in 
theu-  expression. 
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"  Of  course — of  course  I  mean — ''  she 
continued,  but  the  explanation  being  one  of 
some  delicacy  she  paused  embarrassed. 

Lord  Alfred  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and 
with  gentle  yet  respectful  fervour  slightly 
pressed  it,  saying  in  a  low  and  more  serious 
voice,  than  he  had  before  assumed — 

"  For  if  that  were  the  case  how  many  poor 
mortals  there  would  be — one  at  least  I  am  sure, 
— ^who  would  wish  all  their  worldly  goods  cast  to 
the  dogs,  if  by  such  means  alone,  favour  is  to  be 
won  in  Janet  Cameron's  eyes  ! " 

Janet  withdrew  her  hand  and  slightly 
erected  her  graceful  form — But  that  gentle  pres- 
sure— those  low  toned  words— what  a  thrill  they 
sent  through  her  whole  frame  ! — how  quickly 
her  young  heart  beat  in  her  breast ! 

But  no  terrible  Lady  Bachel  was  required  to 
suggest  to  Janet  that  it  was  discreet  to  ter- 
minate her  shrubbery  walk  however  its  in- 
terest, might  seem  now  to  be  only  commencing  ; 
and  the  gathering  shades  on  the  beech  trees 
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affording  a  justifiable  excuse  for  breaking  it  off 
without  any  particular  abruptness,  she  said  in 
a  voice  slightly  tremulous  that,  "  it  was  be- 
coming late  and  that  they  had  better  return 
to  the  house." 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 


I  could  have  wept  to  see  her  widow's  weeds 
Braided  so  meekly  o'er  a  frame  that  shewed 
Life's  loveliest  prime,  though  touch'd  as  by  the 
breath. 

Of  slow— consuming  sorrow  ! 

Anonymous. 

Oh  that  voice  did  revive  again 

All  the  feelings  of  other  years, 

The  smile  of  welcome  died  away 

The  word  was  lost  in  tears  : 

He  spoke— 'twas  a  voice  (from  the  past)  I  heard 

And  it  struck  my  heart's  most  sensitive  chord 

Hayxes  Bayley. 


Lord  Alfred  did  not  again  entreat  for  another 
turn — or  renew  the  flattering  strain  as  they 
walked    to   the   house.     Indeed    Janet   heard 
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nothing  more  whispered  in  her  ear,  to  make 
her  foolish  heart  flutter,  till  the  moment  of 
parting  a  day  or  two  after,  when  Lord  Alfred 
whilst  pressing  her  hand  in  adieu,  enquired  of 
the  General  whether  he  might  be  allowed  to 
run  down  to  Worthing  for  a  few  sea  breezes — 
some  of  these  days;  the  General  answering 
with  a  smile,  that  he  could  not  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  forbidding  his  lordship 
from  \'isiting  that  lively  place. 

Lord  Alfred  turned  to  Janet  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  handsome  face,  which  she — poor 
girl  I  thought  spoke  volumes,  and  then  said, 
"  I  shall  certainly  run  down  very  shortly  if  pos- 
sible to  see  Mrs.  Cameron ;  if  you,"  he  added 
in  a  lowered  tone  "  will  give  me  leave.  Miss 
Janet." 

And  shortly  after  Lord  Alfred  Townshend 
made  his  appearance  on  the  beach  of  Worth- 
ing, where  he  had  arrived  the  night  before. 

"  Rather  particular  certainly  this  looks,  does 
it  not  ?"  Mrs.  Cameron  murmured  to  her  hus- 
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band  as  they  were  walking  together  after  the 
meeting ;  Lord  Alfred  lingering  behind  with 
Janet  and  her  younger  sisters. 

"  Nonsense  !"  answered  the  General  hastily, 
with  a  look  which  might  have  been  deemed  ex- 
pressive of  displeasure  rather  than  the  contrary, 
^'  you  are  always  so  hasty  in  your  conclusions 
Laura;  I  think  he  might  just  as  well  have  staid 
away." 

Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  reply  to  this,  for  she 
had  found  how  sensitively  touchy  her  husband 
had  become  on  the  least  approach  of  any  such 
ideas  concerning  his  daughters,  as  her  words 
might  seem  to  imply — and  she  had  herself  pro- 
fessed to  have  become  callous  and  indiiFerent 
on  the  subject.  So  she  only  said  that  she  sup- 
posed they  must  ask  Lord  Alfred  to  dinner. 

The  Greneral  replied  "  Yes,  of  course ! "  but 
added,  that  "  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  poor 
Annie." 

But  Annie  had  her  own  private  apartment, 
in   order  that   she   might  feel  independent  of 
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such  emergencies,    and   keep    secluded  if  she 
felt  so  inclined. 

Such  innovations,  however,  never  failed  to 
discompose  the  General,  who  could  not  endure 
the  banishment  from  his  side  at  dinner,  or  from 
his  society  in  the  evening,  his  Annie,  whom  he 
now  seemed  to  love  more  fondly  and  tenderly  than 
he  had  ever  done — she  and  her  child  consti- 
tuting his  most  absorbing  interest  and  anxiety. 

Lord  Alfred  came  to  dinner  that  evening  — 
but  only  Janet  and  her  parents  composed  the 
party  at  table.  A  pretty,  delicate  boy  was 
brought  into  the  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
in  his  white  frock  and  broad  black  sash,  to  be 
fondled  and  petted  by  the  whole  party. 

"  Poor  little  Frank  !"  as  his  young  aunts 
called  him. 

"  Poor  little  Frank,  indeed !"  said  Lord 
Alfred,  lifting  the  child  with  playful  kindness. 
"  How  like  he  is  to  his  father  !  but  there  is 
something  about  him  like  his  mama,  too !"  and 
then,  as  the  child,  at  the  mention  of  the  word, 
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pointed  his  little  finger  to  the  door  and  wistfully 
cried  out  ^^Mama !" — Lord  Alfred  said  to  Janet, 
as  he  replaced  the  baby  in  Minny's  arms  which 
were  ready  to  receive  him,  that  he  trusted  he 
was  not  to  be  the  cause  of  keeping  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  away. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  Janet  answered,  "  At  least, 
she  often  dines  early  with  the  children,  and 
must  always  be  in  the  nursery  to  see  little 
Frank  put  to  bed ;  and  to-night  I  do  not  think 
she  would  be  equal  to  seeing  any  one ;  for  this 
has  been  a  trying  day  to  her,"  the  sister  added, 
in  a  low,  sad  tone.  "  It  is  her  wedding  day — 
the  first  indeed  that  has  proved  to  her  so  sad. 
The  last  was  a  very  different  one;  her  husband 
was  with  his  wife  and  child — and  they  were 
so  happy  together !"  and  Janet's  eyes  glistened 
with  pitying  tears. 

The  General,  when  he  left  the  dining-room, 
went  for  some  time  to  sit  with  his  daughter, 
and  Lord  Alfred  was  left  to  entertain  Janet 
and  her  mother.     He  made   himself  as   agree- 
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able  as  was  his  wont ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron  he 
thought  as  delightful  as  ever — though  in  her 
looks  and  spirits  there  were  evidences  that  care 
and  sorrow  had  been  busy  since  they  met  in 
Ireland. 

The  daughter  was  somewhat  more  silent  and 
subdued  than  on  their  last  meeting,  but  it 
might  be  owing  to  her  mother's  presence. 
Those  kindling  cheeks  when  he  suddenly  ad- 
dressed her — that  faltering  voice — those  timid 
eyes! — how  could  Lord  Alfred  fail  to  interpret 
these  signs  in  the  way  which  to  him  seemed 
but  as  natural,  mere  matter  of  course  conse- 
quences of  the  attention  he  had  paid  the  poor 
girl? 

He  whispered  to  her  mother  how  handsome 
he  thought  her  daughter  Janet  had  become, 
but  merciftdly  abstained  from  the  cruel  kind- 
ness of  feeding  too  much  la  belle  passion  by 
more  individual  attention,  such  as  he  had  so 
unsparingly  lavished  upon  Janet  at  Beechy 
Place. 

YOL   III.  I 
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The  following  day  he  purposed  going  on  to 
Brighton,  and  called  on  the  Camerons  to  make 
his  adieux  at  an  earlier  hour  than  it  might  have 
been  supposed  from  his  usual  fashionable 
habits. 

Seeing  the  young  Laura  in  the  little  garden 
before  the  house,  about  to  enter  the  room — the 
window  of  which  opened  to  the  ground — he 
approached  without  being  perceived  by  the  little 
girl  who  stood  with  her  back  to  him. 

He  came  close  behind  her  with  the  intention 
of  giving  her  a  playful  surprise,  but  his  purpose 
was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  sight  which 
directly  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 

Almost  immediately  before  the  window, 
holding  the  little  Frank  in  her  arms,  stood  a 
slight  figure  with  a  fair  young  face  of  which 
Lord  Alfred  for  one  second  could  not  doubt 
the  identity ;  though  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
sombre  garb  which  swept  around  the  slender, 
graceful  shape — the  mournful  widow's  cap, 
shading  the  countenance,  unrelieved  but  by  the 
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narrowest  braid  of  jetty  hair,  had  worked  a 
change  so  touching  in  the  appearance  ot  her 
he  beheld,  that  Lord  Alfred  felt  a  thrill  pass 
through  his  frame  such  as  the  man  of  the 
world  rarely  remembered  before  to  have  ex- 
perienced. He  could  almost  have  prayed  that 
this  might  not  be  the 

"  gay  and  girlish  thing  " 
he   had  last  seen  as  a  form  of  light,    scattering 
gladness  wherever  she  moved. 

"  Whose  step  had  had  the  lightness 
Her  voice  the  joyous  tone 
The  tokens  of  a  youthful  heart 
Where  sorrow  was  unknown — " 

but  that  it  might  prove  but  a  dark  phantom  of  his 
fancy,  to  pass  away  and  give  place  to  the  bright 
Annie  Cameron,  the  treasure  he  once  secretly 
coveted  for  his  own.  But  no  it  was  a  too  sen- 
sible reality.  The  young  widow,  startled  by 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  apparition  stepped 
back,  the  colour  rushing  to  x^er  pale  cheeks  and 
brow — ^her  eyes  gleaming  for  an  instant  with 
the  wild  radigrce  which  used  to  charm  Lord 
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Alfred's  heart  of  yore,  rendering  her  still  more 
like — but  oh^  how  different  to  her  former  self  I 
Her  present  garb  was  so  strangely  incon- 
sistent with,  and  irreconcilable  to  Lord  Alfred's 
conception. 

There  is  ever  some  embarrassment  to  the  in- 
truder in  a  meeting  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
Lord  Alfred,  whatever  he  might  feel,  carried 
it  off  with  the  graceful  ease,  ever  at  his  com- 
mand. He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  step 
in  at  the  window,  now  opened  for  Laura's 
ingress,  and  with  an  apology  for  the  in- 
trusion into  which  he  had  been  led  unawares, 
offered  his  hand  with  a  happy  mixture  of  warm 
pleasure  and  serious  reverence,  consistent  with 
a  memory  of  the  past  and  a  consideration 
of  the  present ;  and  mastering  with  an  effort  the 
first  impulse  of  annoyance  and  agitation  the 
abrupt  meeting  must  naturally  have  caused, 
Annie  with  the  frank  sweetness  of  other  days 
held  out  her  hand  also,  and  strove  to  murmur 
some  expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing  her  old 
friend. 
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And  thus  it  seemed  as  if  the  scene  would 
have  been  well  got  over — all  the  disagreea- 
bilities  of  a  formal  planned  meeting  happily 
avoided  by  this  accidental  interview.  But  no 
— it  would  not  do,  there  were,  remembrances 
too  closely  connected  with  the  individual  poor 
Annie  now  beheld ;  Athlone  and  all  its  associa- 
tions and  recollections  rose  \ividly  before  her 
mind's  eye.  It  seemed  as  if  the  presence  of  Lord 
Alfred  brought  back  a  breath  of  the  past — of  her 
lost  spring  with  all  its  joys  and  gladness.  The 
sweet  illusion  quickly  passed  away — leaving 
the  young  mourner  with  an  oppressive  burden 
of  remembrance.  She  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  her  feelings,  but  her  lips  quivered,  her 
breast  heaved,  she  clasped  her  hands  convul- 
sively, and  at  length  a  shower  of  tears  which 
would  not — could  not  be  staid,  gushed  forth, 
and  yielding  her  child  to  Laura  who  stood  en- 
ticing the  little  creature  lo  come  to  her,  she 
turned  away. 
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Lord  Alfred  felt  much  distressed,  but  he 
pursued  the  wisest  course  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  scene,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  the  child  and  its  young 
nurse,  with  whom  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
playful  game  of  romps,  which  effectually 
drowned  the  sounds  of  the  low  sobs  which 
might  else  have  been  heard,  as  poor  Annie 
stood  leaning  her  head  against  the  mantel- 
piece. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  Lord  Alfred, 
looking  round,  saw  the  young  mother  again 
standing  by  his  side,  calm,  though  very  pale, 
but  with  a  smile  of  pleased,  loving  expression 
as  she  watched  the  movements  of  her  little  boy 
whom  his  Lordship  was  holding  in  his  arms, 
and  inciting  to  that  childish  merriment,  which  it 
charmed  her  heart  to  behold. 

Janet  then  opportunely  joined  the  party, 
and  by  her  presence  broke  much  of  the  gene 
which  a  continuance  of  the  scene  would  have 
occasioned  by  the,  comparatively  speaking,  tke- 
d'tete. 
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Lord  Alfred  lingered,  conversing  quietly 
with  the  sisters,  till  it  was  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  hints  conveyed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  upstairs  expecting  to  see  him. 

Annie  did  not  accompany  them,  or  make  her 
appearance  in  the  drawing  room.  He  did  not 
see  her  again. 

Mrs.  Cameron  talked  to  him  of  the  sadly 
blighted  lustre  of  her  poor  Annie's  looks — of 
her  melancholy  fate — her  broken  spirits;  Lord 
Alfred  agreed  that  she  was  much  changed  — 
that  he  should  scarcely  have  known  her — but 
that  time,  &c.,  &c.,  would  heal  and  restore  her 
brightness  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  change  the  melan- 
choly impression,  he  spoke  of  Janet's  bloom  and 
loveliness ;  and  when  she  entered  soon  after, 
dressed  to  accompany  her  father  and  himself  to 
Brighton,  as  previously  agreed  upon,  the  fastidi- 
ous eye  of  Lord  Alfred  did  seem  to  be  most  un- 
feignedly  struck  by  the  very  patrican  appearance 
of  the  handsome,  graceful  giil,  and  a  peculiarly 
thoughtful  expression  stole  over  his  countenance 
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as  he  observingly  regarded  her,  which  might 
well  have  suggested  to  a  less  anxious  interested 
perception  than  Mrs.  Cameron's,  the  idea  that 
some  considerations  of  a  serious  nature  were 
passing  through  his  Lordship's  mind  at  the 
moment  coiicerning  her  fair  daughter. 

Janet  returned  in  high  and  happy  spirits, 
having  enjoyed  her  expedition  extremely ;  and 
Lord  Alfred,  she  found  occasion  to  tell  her 
mother,  had  also  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Worthing, 
and  intended  shortly  to  repeat  it. 

Summer  however  returned  ere  he  did  so. 
The  house  at  Worthing  was  still  retained  by 
the  Cameron  family,  for  the  place  suited  Annie 
and  her  child — indeed  all  of  the  party,  just 
then — the  subdued  spirits  of  the  parents^ — the 
juvenile  tastes  of  the  younger  ones ! —  And 
Janet  ? — Few  there  are  who  know  not  how  the 
dullest  streams  of  life  may  be  coloured  with  the 
brightness  of  a  delightful  dream,  in  which  the 
fancy  is  enthralled. 

The  Strathedens  had  gone  again  abroad,  the 
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Duke's  now  confirmed  ill  health  requiring  a 
milder  climate.  Janet  had  been  invited  to  ac- 
company them,  but  she  felt  no  inclination  to 
leave  her  home,  and  none  at  home  could  bear 
to  part  for  so  long  a  period  with  the  life,  and 
as  it  seemed,  the  hope  of  their  saddened  circle. 
Besides,  Alick  who  for  the  last  two  years  had 
been  with  his  reo;iment  on  foreio^n  service, 
was  expected  to  join  them  immediately, 
to  remain  with  them  for  several  weeks  in 
the  course  of  the  Summer  months,  when  the 
General  would  be  absent  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. 

Gerald  and  his  wife  were  also  expected  to 
visit  them.  That  young  couple  now  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  daughter,  who  as  yet  had  proved  but  a  bles- 
sing, by  engrossing  so  entirely  the  thoughts 
and  interest  of  her  mother,  that  she  diverted 
her  pursuits  into  a  course  effectually  inconsis- 
tent with  the  dissipated  frivolous  tastes  which 
had  latterly  become  such  a  source  of  disquiet  to 
I  5 
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her  husband,  who  now  had  perhaps  reason  for 
complaints  of  a  different  nature ;  for  no  man 
approves  of  his  wife  becoming  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  any  occupation  in  which  he  cannot 
possibly  have  much  share — and  where  was 
Agnes  ever  now,  in  body  or  soul,  but  in  the 
nursery  or  its  concerns? — neglecting  everything 
— even  her  own  appearance ! — ^her  only  handy 
work,  wasting  roll  after  roll  of  narrow  ribbon  of 
every  hue  the  rainbow  could  boast,  in  order  to 
heap  bow  upon  bow,  or  rather  rosette  upon 
rosette,  upon  the  tiny  cap,  swelled  out  to  a 
preposterous  size  by  the  unwonted  quantity  of 
iace  and  ornaments  added  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  summer  which  brought 
such  a  noble  guest  to  honor  the  genteel  desola- 
tion of  Worthing! 

There  Lord  Alfred  was  again  spending  the 
interval  between  the  fag  end  of  the  London 
season  and  the  1st.  of  September,  ever  to  be 
seen  abroad,  riding,  driving,  or  walking,  with 
some  member  of  the  Cameron  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


Loyely  thou  art !  yet  none  may  dare 
That  placid  soul  to  move. 
Most  beautiful  thy  braided  hair, 
But  awful  holiness  breathes  there 
Unmeet  for  earthly  love. 
More  touching  far  than  deep  distress 
Thy  smiles  of  languid  happiness  : 
That  like  the  gleams  of  even 
O'er  thy  calm  cheek  serejiely  play. 

Wilson 

Dost  thou  deny  it  ?     I  have  seen  thee  look 
Into  the  sunny  regions  of  his  hair ; 
And  gaze  upon  his  brow.     Oh  !  shut  thy  lips 
I  want  no  words  :  thou  dost  confess  it  now. 

Be  silent ;  all  is  well ! 

Baury  Cornwall. 

On  the  return  of  a  member  of  a  family  to  his 

home,  over   which,  during   his   absence,  some 

blight  has  fallen —  in  which  some   melancholy 

event  has  taken  place — or  death  has  been  busy — it 
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oft  seems  strange  to  him,  who  then  almost  for 
the  first  time  begins  to  realize  the  idea  that 
sorrow  has  pierced  every  heart,  to  behold  all 
things  apparently  the  same — all  faces  perhaps 
bearing  their  wonted  smiles — tears  and  sighs 
passed  away !  Some  feeling  like  this  Alick 
experienced  the  first  evening  he  spent  with 
his  family  on  his  arrival  at  Worthing,  A 
dearly  beloved  sister  had,  under  circumstances 
of  no  common  sadness,  sunk  into  an  early 
grave — and  since  last  he  had  found  him- 
self in  the  household  circle,  the  destroyer  death 
had  cast  its  dark  blight  over  another — that 
bright  one  in  whose  happiness  all  were  so  closely 
concerned. 

The  affectionate  hearted  Alick  had  dreaded  the 
sight  of  the  dimmed  bliss  which  suffering  and 
distress  must  have  effected  in  his  once  happy, 
gleeful  home.  But  no  ! — as  he  looked  and  list- 
ened— his  own  spirits  much  depressed— he  might 
almost  have  fancied  that  no  change  had  taken 
place.      There   he   saw  Cecil  and  Laura  filling 
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the  room  with  their  careless  merry  glee ;  and 
there  was  Janet,  bright  and  buoyant,  singing  and 
laughing,  with  Lord  Alfred  by  her  side.  And  his 
mother — ^  he  had  feared  the  most  to  look  on  her — 
and  yet  her  countenance  was  cheerful — if  not  as 
of  yore,  yet  more  so  than  he  had  dared  to  expect. 
In  her  eye  still  gleamed  the  same  lustre  of 
pleasure,  as  she  sat  apart  and  watched  the 
several  objects  of  her  interest — a  lustre  he  had 
almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  kindled   there 


True,  he  might  have  marked  some  signs  in 
her  appearance  which  told  a  different  story,  yet 
the. beauty  was  still  preserved  which  dazzled 
the  son's  partial  eyes,  and  prevented  him  from 
observing  them.  Mrs.  Cameron  still  wore  a 
black  dress,  though  the  year's  deep  mourning 
was  laid  entirely  aside  by  the  young  ones  of 
the  party. 

And  the  father — he  also  was  there — his  coun- 
tenance beaming  as  ever  with  the  same  parental 
fondness — kindness     and    intellect    emanating 
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from  it — his  bearing  manly,  yet  cheerful — his 
smile  of  indiscribable  benevolence,  speaking 
his  entire  sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

Yet  they  were  all  loving  souls,  and  had  felt 
their  losses  deeply — yes,  most  deeply.  But  so 
it  is  in  real  life ;  and  well  we  know  that  they 
who  love  their  friends  the  most,  still  often  bear 
their  loss  the  best. 

"  They  mourn  but  smile  at  length." 

This  would  be  a  vale  of  tears  indeed  if  it  were 
otherwise. 


But  the  door  opened,  and  another  glided  in 
amongst  the  party  contemplated  by  the 
thoughtful  Alick.  It  was  his  sister  Annie — 
she  smiled  on  him  and  all  around  her,  as  she 
took  her  seat  at  a  work  table  near  her  mother's. 

A  calm  and  beautiful  smile  it  was,  and  her 
presence  seemed  dearly  welcome,  as  every 
countenance  told  it  to  be,  although  it  imparted 
a  chastened  influence   over  each   and   all — as 
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when  the  pure,  pale  moonbeams  first  fall  upon 
the  landscape  lately  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

"  Well,  dear  Annie — are  you  released  at 
last  ?"  asked  the  General,  rising  and  taking  his 
seat  by  her  side  ;  "  the  little  rogue — is  he  fast 
asleep  for  the  night  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  father,  some  time  now,"  she  an- 
swered, with  another  smile ;  "  but  he  fell  asleep 
with  my  arm  round  him,  and  I  feared  to  move. 
Janet,  why  do  you  stop  in  the  middle  of  your 
song?  pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you." 

So  Janet  recommenced  the  song  Lord  Alfred 
had  begged  for,  and  to  which  he  had  been  lend- 
ing such  earnest  attention  ere  this  interruption 
had  taken  place. 

It  was  the  weU-known  song  of  Mrs.  Norton, 

"  Beloved  one  !" 

one  of  those  familiar  strains  for  which  the  soul 
with  any  feeling  or  rather  sentiment — 

"  Untired  can  ask  ana  ask  again 
Ever  in  its  melodious  strain, 
Finding  a  spell  unknown  before. 
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And  Janet  had  a  deep  rich  voice,  well  calcu- 
lated to  do  justice  to  its  melody.  But  there 
was  more  than  voice  in  her  performance — 
some  deeper  magic  than  vocal  art  alone,  which 
seemed  to  lend  to  the  music  such  touching 
effect — the  low  clear  notes  gushing  from  the 
young  songstress's  breast — the  quivering  of  the 
flute-like  swell  and  more  than  all, 

"  That  fond  and  plaintive  lingering  on  each  word 
of  love  so  long.'' 

One  at  least  of  her  audience  knew  and  felt 
the  sweet  power. 

A  few  moments  before  he  had  been  listening 
with  a  feeling  of  comfortable  calm  complacency 
nay  of  fascinated  pleasure — for  who  can  resist 
— who  can  listen  callously  to  the  charm  of 
feeling  himself  the  "  Beloved  one?'*  But  now 
the  spell  had  been  broken  ?  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fond  flattery  had  palled  upon  his  senses,  for 
his  eyes  wandered  absently,  from  the  musician 
behind  whom  he  was  seated,  towards  the  corner 
w^here  sat  the  parents  and  Annie. 
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And  still  as  though  in  absent  attention.  Lord 
Alfred  remained  with  arms  crossed  and  head 
bent  down  ;  still,  if  closely  regarded,  liis  eyes 
might  have  been  seen  fixed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— his  ears  deaf  as  the  adder  to  the  sweet 
charmer  by  his  side. 

Certainly  he  might  be  excused  some  natural 
interest  in  the  observation  of  the  sight  which 
struck  his  eye.  Annie  Mildmay  had,  the  day 
before,  by  her  mother's  persuasion  laid  aside  her 
widow's  cap ;  Lord  Alfred  had  not  seen  her 
since,  and  was  of  coiu^se  struck  by  the  altera- 
tion. 

The  act  had  been  one  of  little  import  to  the 
wearer  herself — There  was  a  weight  of  inward 
remembrance  too  great  for  outward  sign  to  have 
much  importance  in  her  consideration.  Her 
mother  suggested,  that  as  a  year  and  a  half  had 
passed,  the  badge  of  woe  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, so  she  had  quietly  relinquished  it  without 
much  show  of  sentiment  on  the  occasion,  till 
the  little  boy  had  wonderingly  stroked  his  hand 
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over  her  uncovered  head  in  observation  of  the 
change. 

Lord  Alfred  saw  her  then  again  more  like 
the  Annie  of  former  days.  In  other  respects 
her  dress  was  little  less  sombre  than  before, 
but  how  different  was  the  aspect  given  to  her 
whole  appearance  by  the  absence  of  the  lugu- 
brious covering  !  Her  beautifully  formed  head 
was  now  disencumbered — the  dark  glossy  hair 
now  again  as  of  old,  the  simple  ornament  of  a 
face,  from  which  even  sorrow  had  scarcely 
stolen  any  of  its  peculiar  youthfnlness. 

Scarcely  had  the  singer's  voice  died  away 
than  she  cast  a  timid  glance  around,  for  the  re- 
ward of  her  services  from  him  who  had  solicited 
them. 

Lord  Alfred  thanked  her  with  an  indifference 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  earnestness  he 
had  besought  them,  and  rising  abruptly,  wan- 
dered to  the  work  table,  where  after  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Cameron  for  a  minute  or  two,  he 
turned  towards  Annie  and  inquired  with  much 
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apparent  interest,  whether  the  embroidered 
frock,  upon  which  the  young  mother  was  em- 
ployed, was  intended  for  Master  Frank — she 
was  assisted  by  her  gentle  pale  sister,  Minny, 
who  instead  of,  as  in  days  of  yore,  romping  with 
his  Lordship,  sat  drooping  over  her  work  with 
tranquil  interest — and  then  Annie  lifted  up  her 
calm  eyes  and  with  a  faint  sweet  smile 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

His  Lordship  took  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
General,  and  began  to  converse  gently  and 
cheerfully.  Annie  attempted  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  he  said,  but  inwardly  sighed 
to  think  how  great  an  effort  it  was  now,  to 
carry  on  with  any  semblance  of  interest  or  at- 
tention, conversation  the  most  common  place, 
with  one  who  was  indifferent  to  her  ;  and 
wondered  not  that  Lord  Alfred  soon  seemed  to 
weary  of  the  thankless  office  and  rose  to  ex- 
change the  forced  languid  smiles  which  met 
his  salKes  of  wit — her  pointless  distrait  answers 
and  remarks,  for  the  glowing  smiles  of  Janet — 
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"  I  am  too  used  to  warm  sunshine 
To  bear  the  moonlight's  paler  rays  " 

his  lordship  by  this  action  might  have  seemed 
to  express. 

Though  he  had  been,  during  his  stay  at 

almost  a  constant  visiter  at  her  father's  house, 
up  to  this  very  evening,  but  very  little  inter- 
course had  been  exchanged  between  Annie  and 
Lord  Alfred.  So  retiring  and  subdued  had  been 
the  spirits  and  inclinations  of  the  young  widow 
— so  absorbed  was  she  by  her  child  and  above  all 
so  surrounded  as  it  were  by  an  almost  sacred  halo 
of  calm  sadness,  she  seemed  as  a  being  apart  from 
all  but  the  immediate  members  of  the  family — 
one  on  whom,  even  Lord  Alfred  had  appeared 
to  feel  an  almost  reverential  awe,  restrain  him 
from  intruding  the  common  place  intercourse 
carried  on  between  liim  and  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

But  this  night  as  we  have  seen.  Lord  Alfred 
made  an  effort  to  break  through  the  restraint, 
and  though  this  attempt  did  not  meet  with  any 
encouraging    success — yet    it    certainly,   in  a 
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measure,  seemed  to  have  broken  the  ice — or  per- 
haps the  sensitive  heart  of  Annie  reproved  her 
for  not  exerting  herself  to  show  more  warmth  of 
manner,  more  consideration  towards  one  not 
only  associated  with  many  sad  and  dear  remem- 
brances, but  likely  as  it  began  to  be  apparent 
to  every  eye,  to  demand  a  still  more  definite 
claim  upon  her  regard. 

The  distance  between  Lord  Alfred  and  Annie 
Mildmay  certainly  seemed  insensibly  to  melt 
away.  He  presumed  now  to  join  Janet  in  her 
walks,  when  her  sister  was  her  sole  companion. 
Often  might  he  be  seen  following  the 
sisters  along  the  beach  carrying  in  his  arms 
with  the  tender  care  of  a  father  the  widow's 
little  son. 

And  could  she  refuse  him  grateail  smiles  and 
gweet  words  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  ? 


"Janet  darling,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said  one 
day,  "  Lord  Alfred  stays  now,  I  think,  till  the 
31st." 
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"  Yes,  Mama !"  murmured  the  daughter  ad- 
dressed, "  he  shoots  at  Gr d,  I  think,  on  the 

1st." 

"  Dear  child,  he  has  been  here  a  long  time ; 
there  can  but  be  one  meaning  to  all  this — and 
yet — .  Come,  dear,  do  not  bury  yourself  en- 
tirely in  that  frame — but  tell  me,  has  he  said 
nothing  yet  to  give  you  certainty  as  to  his  in- 
tentions ?  In  fact,  dear  Janet,  to  speak  plainly, 
has  nothing  like  a  proposal  yet  come  ?" 

Janet  obediently  dropped  her  needle,  but 
without  raising  her  head,  in  a  tone  slightly 
tinctured  with  agitation,  murmured — 

"  No,  Mama — nothing !" 

"  Janet,"  her  mother  continued,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  your  father  will  not  believe  you  care 
at  all  about  Lord  Alfred — ^is  he  right — and  am 
I  wrong,  when  I  fancy  my  Janet's  heart  is 
somewhat  interested  in  his  favor?  Can  you 
deny  it  ?  Oh,  that  tell-tale  face — it  will  not 
do.  Dear  child,  I  think  after  all,  you  will 
prove  the  first  daughter  who  will  really  reward 
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my  love  and  care,  by  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  her  happiness." 

'•  But  Mama,"  said  Janet  timidly,  "  is  it 
enough  that  I  should  love  Lord  Alfred  ?  Yes," 
she  continued  starting  up  and  blushing  as  the 
word  escaped  her  lips,  "  love  him :  it  was  you 
Mama  who  first  suggested  the  idea  to  me  — 
yes,  it  was  you  who  sang  his  praises,  till  you 
made  me  image  him  as  a  being  worthy  of 
the  most  devoted  love  —and  then — " 

"  Then  you  proved  by  your  own  experience 
of  his  merits  that  he  was  indeed  perfection. 
Is  it  not  so  dearest?"  the  mother  smilingly 
inquired.  "  Yes  ! — but  what  were  you  going  to 
say,  Janet?" 

"Why  Mama  that— that— oh  is  it  cer- 
tain," and  she  clasped  her  hands  with  passion- 
ate agitation,  "  that  Lord  Alfred  loves  me  ?" 

"  My  dear  Janet,  what  do  you  think  your- 
self? who  can  be  so  good  a  judge? — what  else 
can  be  argued  from  his  long  stay  in  this  most 
deadly  lonely  place — his  constant  attention?" 
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"  True  Mama,  yet  sometimes  of  late  I  have 
fancied  that  his  manner  towards  me  has  become 
colder — and  oh  mother,  if  after  all,  I  have  de- 
ceived myself  in  ever  supposing  that  he  meant 
anything  serious !  He  is  a  friend  of  all  our 
family,  for  instance,  look  how  kind  he  is  to 
little  Frank — I  never  knew  until  I  saw  him 
with  that  dear  child  what  an  affectionate  heart 
was  his,"  and  poor  Janet  drooped  her  head 
despairingly, 

''  My  dear  Janet,  do  not  be  faint-hearted, 
that  cannot  be — even  if  there  were  a  possibility 
of  his  having  intended  nothing  but  to  play 
with  your  feelings,  your  father,  your  brothers, 
would  never  allow  it  after  all  that  has  passed." 

"  Oh  Mama,  not  for  the  world !"  exclaimed 
Janet  in  affright. 

*'  No  no,  dear  child,  be  not  afraid,  nothing 
shall  be  done  to  hurt  your  delicacy — I  am  sure 
the  game  is  in  your  own  hands." 

^  Oh  Mama !"  the  poor  girl   exclaimed,  the 
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genuine  dignity  of  her  nature  revolting  at  this 
speech. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Janet,  you  need  not  look  so 
proudly  scornful ;  before  the  1st  of  September 
all,  I  am  sure,  will  be  well" 

Yet  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  -  The 
General  wrote  with  some  impatience,  inquiring 
how  long  Lord  Alfred  intended  to  stay. 

Alick  also  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  lag- 
ging lover — what  brother  can  endure  seeing  a 
sister's  feelings  trifled  with  ? 

Mrs.  Cameron  pleaded  patience  for  her 
favorite ;  yet  as  the  time  drew  so  near, 
some  misgivings  on  her  own  part  had  induced 
her  to  deem  it  expedient  to  enlist  Janet  herself 
as  an  agent  in  the  furtherance  of  the  much  de- 
sired crisis. 

The  mother's  heart  grown  timid — alas  not 
wiser  by  sorrowful  experience !  shrunk  with 
some  inward  tremor  at  the  prospect  presented 
by  this  new  case  in  which  her  worldly  spirit  had 
been   eno^aged — to  look  on  the  love   she   had 

VOL  III.  K 
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nursed  and  fanned,  and  kept  alive  so  dexte- 
rously, so  successfully,  and  to  tremble  lest  her 
work  might  form  the  misery  of  the  young 
heart  which  was  its  shrine.  Had  she  yet  to  see 
a  daughter  writhing  under  the  misery  of  unre- 
quited, betrayed  affection  ? 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


«  Why  didst  thou  say 

I  was  brighter  far 

Than  the  bright  ray 

Of  the  evening  star  1 

Why  didst  thou  come 

Seeking  my  home 

Till  I  believed  that  thy  love  was  sincere  T 

Haynes  Baylet 

''  Talk  not  to  me  of  love  ! 
The  deer  that  dies 
Knows  more  of  love  than  I, 
Who  seek  the  skies." 

Barry  CoRnwALL 


The  30th  of  August  arrived— the  very  day 
before  the  one  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Lord 
Alfred, 

He   looked   grave,    thoughtful,  and   pale— 
even  more  so    than— Janet ;  for  she   for   very 
K  3 
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pride  assumed  the  mantle  of  careless  gaiety 
though  the  forced  smiles  and  trembling  lips 
but  too  plainly  spoke  it  all  mockery  — pale, 
grave  and  thoughtful,  yet  he  spoke  not ! 

Mrs.  Cameron,  sanguine  to  the  last,  preserved 
as  much  as  possible  her  usual  demeanour,  when 
early  that  evening  he  took  what  was  evidently 
to  be  his  last  dinner  with  them.  His  expression 
was  abstracted  when  he  looked  on  Janet — 
his  words  calm  and  careless. 

Alick's  manner  was  coldness  itself — his  eyes 
almost  stern  as  he  glanced  with  an  anxious 
uneasy  expression  at  his  sister  as  she  sat  oppo- 
site, vainly  endeavouring  to  assume  an  uncon- 
cerned demeanour. 

Annie  had  excused  herself,  as  she  often  did, 
from  joining  the  dinner  table,  and  was  out  on 
the  beach  with  her  child  and  younger  sisters. 
That  she  participated  fully  in  the  anxious  in- 
terest Janet's  case  excited,  was  very  evident — 
indeed  a  peculiar  nervous  solicitude  on  the  sub- 
ject might  have  been  observed  in  her  manner. 
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though  she  seemed  rather  to  avoid  the  subject 
with  her  mother. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  ladies  had 
quitted  the  dining-room.  Lord  Alfred  abruptly 
rose  from  his  seat  and  wandered  to  the  window, 
looked  upon  the  sea  scene  on  which  the  set- 
ting sun  was  casting  its  golden  autumn  rays, 
then  saying  it  was  a  lovely  evening  took  his  hat 
then  strolled  out  through  the  open  window.  A 
flush  passed  over  Alick's  brow,  and  a  contemp- 
tuous expression  curled  his  lip  which  seemed 
to  say — "  He  shall  not  thus  escape  T 

Alick  also  rose  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  his  mother  and  Janet. 
Well  he  understood  the  harassed,  careworn  ex- 
pression pictured  on  the  countenance  of  the 
former,  the  anxious  significance  of  the  glance 
she  turned  upon  him. 

He  however  remained  but  a  few  minutes 
in  the  room  ;  after  exchanging  some  indit- 
ferent  words  with  his  mother  and  looking  to- 
wards Janet  with  a  keen  eye  of  observation 
he  said  he  would  go  out  for  a  stroll 
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Poor !  Janet  she  sat  at  the  window  gazing 
without — her  cheek  very  pale — a  dull 
abstracted  expression  in  her  full  azure  eyes. 


"  Is  it  to  watch  the  setting  sun,  she  does  that  seat 

prefer  ? 
Alas  the  maiden  thinks  of  one,  who  little  thinks  of 

herl" 


Alick  wandered   thoughtfully  on  to  the  plat 

of  green  opposite  the  house,  searchingly  looking 

around  him,   and  unsuccessfully  it   seemed  for 

sometime.     But  at  length  his  eyes  met  a  party 

consisting  of  his  two  young  sisters  and  a  nurse 

conducting  a  donkey,   on   which   little  Frank 

was  seated,  and  whom  they  said  they  were  taking 

to  bed. 

"And  where  have  you  been?"  Alick  asked. 

"Oh  such  a  long  way,  such  a  delightful 
walk  we  have  had  with  Annie!"  Laura 
exclaimed. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  Annie  ?"  he 
demanded. 
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**  Oh  she  is  behind,"  Minny  answered,  "  ra- 
ther tired  I  am  afraid — The  donkey  and  we, 
were  too  fast  for  her,  returning  home — Lord 
Alfred  is  with  her." 

Alick  proceeded  not  very  far  ere  he  came 
in  sight  of  Lord  Alfred  and  his  sister. 

They  were  walking  apparently  in  silence, 
Lord  Alfred  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground, 
Annie  with  a  step  different  to  the  calm  sub- 
dued movement  which  had  become  usual  to 
her — it  might  indeed  have  appeared  hurried  and 
agitated 

They  came  up  to  him ;  Alick  spoke  to  Annie 
and  she  slid  her  arm  into  his,  and  he  feit  it 
tremble.  Her  veil  was  down,  so  he  could  not 
see  her  face  distinctly  and  she  only  spoke  a 
few  hurried  words  ere  they  reached  the  house. 

Lord  Alfred  did  not  leave  them,  but  walked 
in  silence  by  their  side  with  the  same  downcast 
but  proudly  sad  demeanour. 

Annie  withdrew  her  arm  from  Alick's  and 
hastened    in    as    soon    as     they    reached    the 
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door — Lord  Alfred  followed  her  with  his  eyes 
murmuring  that  he  would  return  to  make 
his  adi^ux  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Alick  did  not  now  follow  his  Lordship,  new 
ideas  suggesting  themselves  to  his  mind. 
He  returned  to  the  drawing  room,  where  he 
found  his  mother  and  three  sisters.  Janet 
in  the  same  seat  and  attitude  as  he  had  left 
faer. 

There  they  sat  a  somewhat  sombre  party 
till  it  was  dusk,  and  then  Janet  glided  from 
the  room,  and  a  few  minutes  after  Lord  Alfred 
came  in  amongst  them. 

Mrs.  Cameron  rallied  herself  from  her  ab- 
straction, and  said  they  had  better  ring  for 
lights,  but  Lord  Alfred  begged  that  they  would 
not  do  so.  He  sat  down,  but  it  was  evidently 
an  eifort  to  him  to  engage  in  the  conversation 
Mrs.  Cameron  attempted. 

"  You  go  to  G d  do  you  not  ?"  she  in- 
quired in  a  constrained  voice. 

"  Yes,  no  !"  Lord  Alfred  answered  in  an  in- 
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coherent  hesitating  tone  ;  "  that  is  to  say  such 
was  my  original  intention ;  but  now  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  London,  and  then  abroad  for  a  little 
time." 

"  Indeed  !"  Mrs.  Cameron  answered  with  an 
unnatural  voice,  and  expression.  Then  followed 
a  dead  silence  broken  by  Lord  Alfred's  rising  ; 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  he  said 
hurriedly — 

"  I  think  I  must  wish  you  good  night,  1  have 
a  few  arrangements  to  make  for  to-morrow  ;" 
and  he  shook  the  hand  she  mechanically  gave 
him,  did  the  same  to  IVIinny  and  Laura,  then 
looked  towards  Alick  with  the  same  intention  ; 
but  Alick  suffered  the  movement  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, saying  coldly — 

"  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  see  me  again 
this  evening?" 

Lord  Alfred  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
was  about  to  quit  the  room,  when  suddenly  he 
paused   and   turned   round   again,  saying  in  a 
tone  slightly  tinged  with  embarrassment — 
K  5 
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"  And  Miss  Janet,  pray  remember  me  most 
kindly  to  her — I — I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
her  to  bid  her  farewell." 

And  then  his  familiar  step  was  heard  des- 
cending the  staircase,  the  door  banged  and  he 
was  gone ! 

***** 

A  few  scalding  tears  slowly  wrung  them- 
selves from  the  mother's  eyes  as  she  sat  for 
half-an-hour,  when  the  moon  beginning  to  cast 
its  rays  into  the  room,  she  arose,  and  bidding  the 
children  ring  for  lights,  went  up  stairs.  She  did 
not  re-appear ;  but  an  hour  after  when  Minny 
went  to  bid  her  mother  good  night,  she  re- 
turned   to   tell    Alick    that   he  was  wanted. 

Alick  found  his  mother  awaiting  him  with  a 
pale,  anxious  countenance. 

"  Alick,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  what  is 
to  be  done  ? — this  is  too  much  to  bear — what 
can  the  man  mean  ? — Can  such  conduct  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  remark  ?" 
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**  It  is  unaccountable  conduct  indeed, 
mother,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  feel  little 
inclined  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here,*' 
Alick  replied  with  quick  determination.  *'  If 
my  doubts  had  not  been  raised  this  evening  as 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case — before  this  I 
should  have  taken  some  step — at  any  rate  that 
Lord  Alfred  has  behaved  most  villainously  to- 
wards dear  Janet  is  very  clear — where  is  she, 
poor  girl  ?" 

Mrs.  Cameron  pointed  to  a  door  leading  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  Alick  softly  opening  it 
entered. 

There  was  poor  Janet  prostrate  on  the  bed, 
on  which  she  had  thrown  herself  in  utter  des- 
pair. 

One  quick  glance  sufficed  the  brother — he 
turned  away  and  rejoined  his  mother  witii  a 
countenance  pale  with  distress. 

"  You  see,  Alick,  how  it  is,''  Airs.  Cauiort>n 
exclaimed  with  a  quivering  lip ;  "I  Iiave  had  a 
most  distressing  scene  with  the  poor  girl.  And,** 
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she  continued  in  great  agitation,  "  it  is  I — yes  I 
who  have  brought  all  this  upon  my  poor  child— 
I,  it  was,  who  suggested  the  idea  to  her  imagin- 
ation— who  buoyed  up  her  hopes  from  the  very 
first.  Alas !  alas  1  with  the  best  intentions  I 
am  always  unfortunate — I  have  ever  been  my 
children's  worst  enemy !"  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
wept  the  bitterest  tears. 

"  Say  not  so,  Mother  !"  Ahck  interposed,  tak- 
ing her  hands  affectionately  ;  for  he,  as  all  her 
children,  loved  his  mother  tenderly,  and  could 
not  bear  to  blame  her  in  any  way  ;  although  his 
cool,  good  judgment  might  have  suggested  that 
she  often  acted  injudiciously,  in  forcing  the 
idea  of  lovers  upon  the  minds  of  her  young 
daughters.  "  I  think,"  lie  continued,  "  that  in 
this  case  his  Lordship  is  alone  to  blame,"  and 
his  voice,  and  countenance  became  stern. 

"  But  my  dear  Ahck,  I  know  if  you  take  any 
step  in  this  business  you  will  do  it  prudently," 
Mrs.  Cameron  suggested  with  some  anxiety — 
*'  I  am  so  thankful  your  father  is  not  here — he 
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is  so  hot  and  hasty  when  roused,  and  would 
only  make  matters  worse.  Lord  Alfred  is  an 
honourable  man  I  am  sure  ;  a  few  quiet  words 
will  I  am  certain  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  Janet— due  to  himself  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman." 

A  lick  did  not  reply  to  this,  but  after  a 
moment's  thought  rose  to  leave  the  roon). 

"  Alick  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  Mrs. 
Cameron  called  after  him  timorously  as  he  was 
departing. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  this  moment ;  I  am  only  going 
to  speak  to  Annie,"  and  he  departed. 


"  Yes,  I  must  speak  to  Annie,"  the  brother 
thought ;  "  if  my  suspicions  prove  groundless, 
the  baseness  will  be  even  less  inexcusable 
— a  more  clear  light  will  be  at  any  rate  thrown 
U}>on  the  subject."  Alick  proceeded  to  the  door 
of  a  large  upper  room  occupied  by  his  sister 
Annie,  and  gently  knocking,  entered. 
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No  light  was  in  the  apartment  but  that  of 
the  moon,  which  streamed  in,  in  clear  and  soli- 
tary brightness,  revealing  the  figure  of  Annie 
seated  near  the  window.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  upon  her  knees — her  head  shghtly 
thrown  back — her  face,  which  was  so  pale — 

"  Beneath  the  nun-like  braidings  of  that  hair 
So  softly  black  — " 

bore  traces  of  weeping,  as  did  the  dark,  earnest 
eyes  raised  as  if  to  pierce  the  fleeting  moonlit 
clouds.  But  the  tears  had  passed  away,  and 
in  their  place  a  calm,  divine  expression  iiad 
settled  on  her  melancholy  brow,  and  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding  seemed  to 
breathe  from  her  whole  countenance. 

So  absorbed  did  she  appear  that  the  brother's 
signal  and  entrance  had  not  been  heard,  and  he 
had  time  to  contemplate  her  thus  —  struck  with 
a  feeling  almost  approaching  to  awe  at  the  calm 
holiness  of  the  picture — ere  she  perceived  his 
presence  — 

**  Annie,  may  1  come  and  speak  to  you  ?"  he 
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asked,  in  a  tone  accordant  with  the  feelings 
with  which  he  was  inspired.  By  a  faint  but 
affectionate  smile  she  acquiesced,  and  motioned 
him  to  approach  her, 

Alick  sat  down  by  her  side  —  his  heart  turn- 
ing with  repugnance,  as  if  it  were  sacrilege 
indeed  to  speak  to  her  what  he  had  come  to  say. 
But  he  could  not  fall  back  now,  so  he  began  — 

"  Annie,  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  for 
thus  troubling  you — but  poor  Janet's  case  ad- 
mits of  no  temporising.  She  is  in  a  most 
wretched  state  at  tliis  moment.  1  cannot  suffer 
the  matter  to  rest  here  —  I  cannot  allow  my  sis- 
ter's feelings  to  be  thus  trifled  with  —  no!  cer- 
tainly not  with  impunity — But,"  an  expres- 
sion of  poignant  distress  deepened  more  and  more 
on  Annie's  face  as  she  listened,  "  but,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  since  a  faint  suspicion  has  been 
excited  in  my  mind  tiiat  you  might  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Alfred's  unwarrantable  capr.oe,  I  thought — "^ 
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"  Yes,  yes  Alick,"  Annie  interrupted  with 
pale,  quivering  lips  "  it  is  too  true,  I  am,  alas  \ 
the  innocent — most  innocent  and  reluctant 
cause  of  Janet's  misery — or  rather  of  Lord 
Alfred's  most  cruel— most  unjustifiable  conduct 
towards  her." 

The  calm  was  now  broken,  and  poor  Annie 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears — her  whole  frame 
trembling  with  agitation.  Alick  kindly — 
soothingly  took  her  hand,  but  words  failed  him 
wherewith  to  offer  consolation  in  so  peculiar 
and  delicate  a  cause  of  emotion. 

"  Yes  Alick  1 — even  /,"  she  continued  in  a 
tone  of  thrilling  pathos ;  "  yes  he  spoke  to  me  of 
love — to  we" — and  she  raised  her  sorrowful  eyes 
to  her  brother's  face, — "  he  dared  to  fhink  that 
I  might  listen  favourably — that  my  heart  might 
res})ond  to  his  suit — my  heart!  or  he  could  not 
so  wantonly  have  done  despite  to  my  feelings — 
mocked  me  with  words  which  jarred  to  my 
very  heart  strings  with  agony — it  seems  to  me 
sacrilege  to  have  even  heard  them  breathed. 
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Because  I  cease  to  importune  others  with  my 
sorrow,  can  they  believe  that  it  has  passed  from 
me  ? — do  they  suppose  he  is  forgotten — forgotten^ 
My  Frank,  my  beloved,  my  lamented,  my  only 
love,  are  you  not  in  memory  ever  by  my  side 
— do  I  not  commune  with  you  unceasingly  in 
spirit? — ever  present — ever  my  first — my  last 
— my  only  thought  ? — My  heart  !  it  is  buried 
far  away  in  his  grave — its  every  feehng  blighted 
for  ever  I  his  dying  gaze  fixes  itself  as  it  were 
upon  me,  when  the  impious  thought  suggests 
itself,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon  my  imagi- 
nation this  evening — so  soon  too — it  seems 
but  yesterday....  Alick  dear  brother  if  you  could 
but  read  my  feelings!"... and  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  brother's  shoulder  and  wept  like  a  very 
child. 

He  soothed  her  with  the  tenderest  sympathy 
and  compassion,  and  she  was  calmed  at  last 
in  a  degree ;  her  unselfish  spint  turned 
speedily  from  herself — to  the  suftering  Janet, 
and  she  expressed   to  Alick,  as  though  she  had 
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really  been  guilty,  the  utmost  contrition  and 
grief  at  having  been  the  unlucky  cause  of  the 
poor  girl's  misery — but  she  added, 

"  Alick,  I  could  however  almost  rejoice  that 
she  has  discovered  his  deceit  in  time,  for  what 
he  felt  for  her  never  could  have  deserved  the 
name  of  love,  or  how — how  could  it  thus  have 
so  turned?  Far  better  at  once  to  have  the 
fairy  fabric  cast  down,  than  find  it  desolate  at 
last!  Dear  Alick,  never  let  her  know  how  un- 
worthily he  has  acted ;  she  is  young  and  coura- 
geous in  spirits,  let  him  go,  we  will  cheer  her~ 
we  will  make  her  happy,  the  cloud  will  pass 
away  Alick,  and  the  unworthy  one  will  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear  Annie,  let  us 
hope  that  so  it  may  be,  but — "  and  he  suddenly 
rose  with  quiet  detennination,  "  I  will  leave 
you  now." 

''  But  one  favor  dear  Alick  let  me  crave , 
nay  entreat  of  you,"  she  said,  detaining 
him,  *'  let  what  1  have  told  you  be  forgotten — 
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never  mention  it  to  any  one ;  let  them  not  know 
the  torture  inflicted  this  evening  on  their  poor 
Annie's  feelings:  I  was  wrong  perhaps  to  repeat 
what  has  transpired  even  to  you — I  beseech  you, 
Alick,  never  reveal  the  unfortunate  business 
to  my  parents — it  would  be  a  useless  commu- 
nication, only  distressing  to  their  feelings — and 
Janet,  poor  Janet,  let  her  not  know,  how  inno- 
cently her  sister  Annie  has  proved  her  enemy  !' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady  ;  it  seems  her  af " 
fections  have  their  full  vent.  Love  me  !  why  it 
must  be  requited.     I  hear  how  I  am  censured     •     • 

•     •     • Happy  are  they 

that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to 
mending.  They  say  the  lady  is  fair  ;  'tis  a  truth  I  can 
bear  them  witness  :  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me  !" 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 


Alick  had  soon  after  left  the  house,  and  before 
proceeding  many  paces  came  suddenly  upon 
Lord  Alfred  who  was  slowly  walking  up  and 
down  the  esplanade  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Ah  Cameron  is  that  you  ?"  he  exclaimed 
in  his  usual  manner,  "  a  beautiful  night  is  it 
not  ?" 
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*'  Very,  Lord  Alfred  !"  Alick  answered 
coldly  ;  "  I  did  not  come,  however,  to  enjoy  its 
beauties,  but  to  seek  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  you." 

Lord  Alfred  bowed. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  discuss,  my  lord, 
and  most  painful  is  it  to  my  feelings  to  have  to 
tell  one  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  friend  of 
my  family,  that  I  think  his  conduct  to  one 
member  of  it,  unworthy  the  man  of  honor  he 
has  hitherto  been  considered." 

"  And  equally  painful  to  his  feelings  to  hear," 
Lord  Alfred  replied  quietly,  removing  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth.  "  Do  you  allude  to  the 
step,  I  was  perhaps  too  presumptuously  be- 
trayed into  this  evening,  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Mildmay  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not — that  is  a  matter  in  which  I 
have  no  right  or  title  to  interfere.  But  with 
regard  to  another  sister — your  conscience 
must  tell  you,  without  putting  me  to  the  humi- 
liation of  entering  into  particulars — that  as  a 
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brother,  I  cannot  stand  quietly  by  and 
allow  her  feelings  to  be  so  wantonly  trifled 
with,  or  trampled  on — as  they  have  been  by 
you." 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Cameron,"  Lord 
Alfred  replied  with  the  most  patient  consider- 
ation, but  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  his  com- 
panion with  a  slight  assumption  of  surprise. 
"  I  am  the  last  person  to  allow  such  an  accu- 
sation, and  the  very  first  to  wish  to  redeem  my 
character  from  a  charge  so  heinous  as  you 
have  levelled  against  it ;  I  can  but  conclude  that 
you  refer  to  Miss  Janet  Cameron." 

"  I  do,"  Alick  answered  haughtily.  "  But 
don't  suppose  my  intention  in  thus  addressing 
you  is  to  plead  in  her  behalf.  No !  that  can 
be  no  longer  at  all  desirable — of  course  nothing 
is  expected  of  your  lordship  with  regard  to  my 
isister — no  satisfaction  but  that  which  I  may 
demand  of  you,  as  her  brother — " 

"  My  dear  Cameron — softly  pray — give  me 
fair  play — let  me  see  my  way  a  little  before 
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me.  Has  your  sister  Janet  been  made  aware 
of  the  unlucky  step  taken  by  me  with  regard 
to — "  and  a  sigh  involuntarily  escaped  him,  "to 
Mrs.  Mildmay?" 

"  She  has  not — my  sister  Annie  has  breathed 
the  circumstance  to  no  ear  but  mine — nor  does 
she  wish  it  to  be  revealed  to  any  other — that 
it  may  be  buried  in  oblivion  is  her  earnest 
desire," 

'"  And  Janet  loves  me  !"  the  words  were 
spoken  musingly  and  seriously — but  they 
sounded  like  cool  impertinence  to  the  brother's 
tenacious  ears,  and  he  said  in  an  incensed  tone — 

"  My  lord,  you  add  insult  to  injury." 

"  Innocently  then  I  am  sure.  It  is  generally 
deemed  prudent  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
a  young  lady's  feelings  before  any  serious  step 
is  taken,"  Lord  Alfred  remarked. 

''  And  can  you  pretend.  Lord  Alfred,  to 
have  had  any  doubts  upon  that  point  for  many 
a  day  ?  Have  you  given  no  reason  for  her 
friends  and  herself  to  entertain,  till  very  lateh'. 
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perhaps,  everything  to  a  certainty,   as  to  the 
serious  nature  of  your  intentions." 

"  Excuses  are  idle  and  cowardly,  Cameron," 
Lord  Alfred  answered,  with  the  mildest  sang 
froid.  "  I  will  not  stoop  to  make  use  of  them — 
but  I  am  ready  to  offer  better  satisfaction  for 
my  sins.     Miss  Cameron  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Miss  Cameron,  my  lord  ?"  Alick  replied 
proudly. 

"  And  why  not  Miss  Cameron  ?  Mrs. 
Cameron  it  shall  be  then,  if  you  prefer  it ;  but 
the  fountain  head  at  once  I  best  prefer.  Nay, 
my  good  fellow,"  he  continued,  seeing  Alick 
looking  still  chafed  and  angry,  with  some  ob- 
j  ection  hanging  on  his  lip — "  If  it  is  for  your 
own  satisfaction  rather  than  your  sister's — or 
mother's,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  stress  of  satire 
on  the  latter  word,  "  that  you  particularly  wish 
for  an  expedition  on  the  downs  with  me  to- 
morrow, I  will  not  disappoint  you  of  the 
pleasure — ^but  really  I  feel  much  more  inclined 
to  throw  myself  upon  the   tender   mercies  of 
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your  lovely  sister,  than  your  worthy  self,  and  I 
think  on  cooler  deliberation  you  will  also  be  of 
opinion,  that  to  all  parties  it  will  prove  the 
wisest  and  most  agreeable  course  of  proceed- 
ing." 

His  manner  was  kind  and  conciliatory  as  he 
spoke  these  last  words,  and  A  lick,  though  he 
still  wore  a  grave  and  uncertain  expression  was 
silenced  for  a  moment — but  at  length  he  said, 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  then.  Lord 
Alfred  ?" 

"  That  it  is  my  intention  to  write  a  proposal 
to  your  sister  Janet — I  shall  leave  Worthing 
all  the  same.  After  my  mistake,"  he  added, 
and  a  tone  of  bitterness  was  in  his  voice  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  "  I  shall  not  presume  to 
wait,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  summons 
from  your  sister,  but  in  London  shall  look  for 
her  sentence." 

"  But,  Lord   Alfred,   in  what  spirit,  may  I 

*      VOL.  Ilf.  L 
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ask,  is  this  act  so  abruptly  decided  upon  T  the 
brother  demanded. 

"  In  a  spirit  with  which,  I  trust,  you  can 
find  no  fault,  Cameron.  No,  rest  assured," 
and  his  manner  was  courteous  in  the  extreme 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  now  which  can 
give  me  greater  happiness  than  to  make  your 
sister  Janet  my  wife." 

♦  *  ♦  * 

"  But,  Mother,  are  we  justified  in  allowing 
her  to  accept  this  man  under  such  circum- 
stances ?" 

These  were  Alick's  words  to  Mrs.  Cameron 
on  his  return  home  that  night  after  having  told 
her  all — even  Annie's  disclosure,  as  he  deemed 
it  but  right  to  do. 

*^  Can  we  be  justified,"  replied  the  mother, 
in  uselessly  dashing  to  the  ground  the  cup  of 
happiness  when  offered  to  her  lips?  Pray, 
Alickjlet  it  be  as  Annie  desires — let  these  unto- 
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ward  circumstances  with  which  she  is  connected 
be  buried  in  oblivion — let  Janet  be  happy  in 
ignorance — let  matters  take  their  course.     It 

would  be  useless — wicked  to  interrupt  it." 

***** 

"  Mama,  Mama !"  cried  a  voice  of  trembling 
rapture  at  Mrs.  Cameron's  door  the  following 
morning,  and  Janet  stood  before  her  with  a 
face  glowing  with  bewildered  ecstasy — then, 
eagerly  holding  out  the  letter  she  had  in  her 
hand,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

*'  Oh,  dear  Mama,  this  is  too  much  to  bear- 
such  a  sudden  change  from  despair  to  the 
surmnit  of  happiness  !  Oh  how  I  have 
wronged  him  —  how  impatient,  how  hasty  I 
have  been  1  I  am  ashamed — I  am  disgusted 
with  myself— oh,  mother,  you  were  right — you 
told  me  it  would  be  all  well  at  last — and  I 
wouldn't  believe  you  !" 

Mrs.  Cameron  read  the  letter,  and  attempted 
to  express  the  unmixed  pleasure  and  surprise 

expected  from  her. 
L  3 
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Never  letter  of  proposal  shewed  better  taste 
—  and,  as  it  appeared,  better  feeling  than  the 
one  before  her.  There  was  nothing  forced  or 
exaggerated  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  those  behind 
the  scenes,  but  simple  though  graceful  in  style— 
a  manly  earnestness  of  expression  breathed 
throughout. 

'*•  Let  me  go  to  Annie  now.  Mama — dear 
Annie  !  she  must  not  be  kept  any  longer  in 
ignorance  of  my  happiness  !^' 

But  Annie  listened  with  pale,  bewildered 
surprise  to  the  communication  of  the  happy 
girl — nor  scarcely  could  believe  it  until  she  had 
seen  and  read  the  words  which  assured  her 
that  the  love  proffered  to  her  not  four  and 
twenty  hours  before,  was  now  cast  at  the  feet  of 
her  unconscious  sister,  and  received  by  her  as 
the  pearl  oi  great  price — the  crown  jewel  of  her 
young  enthusiastic  hopes — as  the  offering  of 
a  heart  whose  rich  depths  had  been  stirred  by 
her  alone — its  treasure  offered  but  for  her! 

It  was  not  however  for  Annie  to  open  her  sister's 
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eyes,  and  b%ht  her  fair  prospects  by  a  revela- 
tion of  that  which  she  was  more  than  ever  tempted 
to  persuade  herself,  must  have  been  but  a 
moment's  madness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Alfred : 
that,  too,  which  those  in  the  secret,  seemed  so 
easily  tempted  to  overlook. 

Yet  could  she  not  but  be  troubled  in  spirit 
for  the  happiness  of  the  dearly  loved  young 
being,  who  in  such  firm  confidence  cast  all  her 
most  precious  hopes  upon  a  shrine,  which  she, 
who  so  well  knew,  how  blessed  a  possession  was 
a  faithful  heart,  could  not  look  upon  without 
fear  and  trembling. 

It  was  Mrs.  Cameron  who  replied  to  Lord 
Alfred's  letter,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  dignity, 
almost  of  coldness  pervading  the  wording  of  the 
letter,  wherein  she  declared  that  her  daughter's 
feelings  were  inclined  towards  Lord  Alfred's 
flattering  proposal,  which  could  not  conceal 
from  bis  perception,  that  the  mother  was  not 
in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  suit. 
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However,  such  an  understanding  was  esta- 
blished between  them,  that  they  met  again  with 
the  warmth  and  unconstrained  cordiality  which 
assured  his  lordship  that  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
Mrs.  Cameron's  desire  to  bury  the  past  in  ob- 
livion. 

The   meeting    took   place   at  the   Duke   of 

Stratheden's   seat   in ,  to   which   Janet 

was  invited,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  her  accepted  lover. 

The  General  there  found  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, his  consent  having  been  given,  with  kind 
resignation  rather  than  cheerful  pleasure,  to  an 
event  he  had  for  some  time  been  led  to  con- 
template as  a  dire  necessity.  His  wife  had 
long  assured  him  of  Janet's  unalterable  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Alfred,  and  the  young  girl  with 
burning  blushes  and  faltering  tongue,  herself 
confirmed  the  statement.  He  could  have 
wished  that  her  heart  had  anchored  on  a  surer 
— safer  rock — than  a  man  of  fashion  ;  but  the 
world   spoke   well   of  Lord  Alfred— and   the 
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General  knew  by  experience  that  he  was 
capable  of  warm  and  kindly  affection. 

And  so,  perhaps  with  less  of  faint  hearted- 
ness,  though  no  less  of  tender  earnestness,  he 
bade  a  third  daughter  go  and  prosper  on  the 
adventurous  paths  of  matrimonial  life.  And 
never  did  that  critical  interval  on  which  the 
betrothed  ones  had  now  entered — the  time 
between  the  betrothal  and  the  wedding — glide 
on  with  smoother  promise  than  on  this  occasion. 

Scarce  a  passing  gale  ruffled  the  placid  tide 
which  bore  them  on  to  the  day  which  sealed 
their  fate. 

Lord  Alfred  was  a  most  courteous — nay, 
tender  lover — more  serious  and  subdued  in  his 
manner  towards  his  bride  elect  than  had  been 
his  wont  before  the  declaration — but  this  spoke 
more  to  Janet's  heart  of  the  earnest  affection 
of  her  "  beloved  one." 

On  her  part  she  was  the  most  amiable  and 
charming  bride   elect  that  ever  man  possessed. 
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Splendid  gifts  were  showered  upon  her  by  Lord 
Alfred — generous  settlements  were  drawn  up 
— the  happy  day  fixed — and  another  November 
wedding  party  issued  from  the  hospitable  man- 
aon  of  the  Strathedens. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


"  Be  a  butterfly  then  !  be  the  wildest  and  worst, 
Of  the  insects  that  flutter  life's  summer  away  ; 
Fly  from  bower  to  bower,  as  if  thou  wer't  nurst 
For  no  end  upon  earth  but  to  trifle  and  play." 

Haynes  Bayley. 


**  Can  you  tell  me  who  those  are?"  was  the 
enquiry  of  not  a  few  amongst  the  guests  pre- 
sent at  a  ball  given  by  an  aristocratic  enter- 
tainer the  following  season,  concerning  twc 
•  fair  ladies  of  the  company,  who  had  made  their 

appearance  at  — House  together. 

The  answer  was — 
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"  Do  you  not  know  ?  The  tall  one  with  dia- 
monds is  Lady  Alfred  Townshend — a  Cameron 
she  was.  Handsome  is  she  not  ?  so  fresh  and 
unaffected  as  yet — so  simple  and  unworldly !  I 
wonder  how  Townshend  managed  to  make  so 
amiable  a  choice." 

"  But  the  other,"  persisted  the  enquirer,  "  1 
want  to  know  who  she  is — that  wild,  shy-look- 
ing little  creature — all  eyes  like  an  untamed 
antelope — and  who  seems  to  know  or  to  be 
known  by  no  one." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  that  is  a  brother's  wife.  Do 
you  not  remember  ?  one  of  that  dreadful  Lady 
Kachel  Beauchamp's  daughters,  eloped  from 
tlie  school-room  with  young  Cameron — well, 
that  is  her." 

And  so  it  was,  Agnes  Cameron,  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  her  sister-in-law,  made  her  first 
(Jebut  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  gay 
world.  And  thus  it  had  come  to  pass.  Lord 
Alfred  Townshend — unlike  the  former  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Beauchamp — not  only  established  his 
wife  in  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  well 
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appointed  mansions  in  London,  but  with  grace- 
ful kindness  gave  her  to  understand  that  she 
was  at  liberty  to  receive  her  relations  whenever 
she  so  desired, 

"  In  short,  my  dear  Janet,  I  trust  you  will 
consider  yourself  the  perfect  mistress  of  your 
house,  especially  on  this  point,  which  concerns 
those  whom  I  shall  feel  ever  gratified  in 
seeing  under  your  roof;  for  truly  I  owe  them  a 
large  debt  of  hospitality  and  kindness.  The 
General,  of  course,  will  make  this  house  his 
head  quarters  whenever  he  is  in  London — and 
your  mother — pray  make  her  come  directly — I 
am  sure  you  will  want  her  to  superintend  your 
toilette  for  the  drawing-room  next  month.  What 
can  she  do  with  herself  without  a  fair  daughter 
to  take  out  ?  what  a  lack  of  occupation  she 
must  feel !" 

How  kind,  how  grateful  did  this  appear  to 
the  young  wife!  How  different  from  the  first 
son-in-law  her  parents  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
obtain ! 
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Janet  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  graci- 
ous permission,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  had  visited 
her  for  a  week,  and  tasted  the  delight  of  seeing  her 
attired  for  court,  enjoyed  the  pride  of  wit- 
nessing a  daughter  established  with  every  ap- 
pendage her  heart  could  desire ;  and  then  the 
kindness  and  gentlemanly  consideration  lav- 
ished upon  her  by  her  noble  son-in-law  !  What 
was  there  now  to  mar  the  mother's  perfect  con- 
tentment in  a  daughter's  fate?  Did  she  not 
seem,  at  length,  to  have  attained  something 
tangible,  for  all  the  days  she  had  spent  in 
labour  of  mind,  and  anxious  strivings  to  bring 
about  a  desirable  marriage  for  her  daughter  ? 

Yet  could  she  enjoy  the  happiness  now,  as 
she  fancied  she  once  might  have  done  ? 

No,  her  maternal  heart  had  suffered  too 
keenly  for  that  perfect  enjoyment  which  only 
those  can  experience,  whose  hearts  are  un- 
dimmed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  self-reproach. 

"  Even  in  mirth  the  soul  is  in  heaviness." 
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There  is  a  craving,  aching  void  at  the  core  of 
all.  Our  desires  may  be  accomplished,  but  hea- 
viness withal  is  sent  into  our  souls, 

Mrs.  Cameron  could  not  stay  long  with  her 
daughter.  A  plan  had  been  formed  for  them 
to  spend  the  summer  on  the  Continent,  accom- 
panied by  Annie  and  her  child.  So  the  young 
Lady  Alfred — the  guileless,  happy  girl,  was  left 
to  thread  her  inexperienced  way  through  the 
glaring  and  giddy  paths  of  the  ensnaring,  heart- 
less world. 

However  Lord  Alfred's  kind  permission  that 
his  house  might  be  serviceable  to  his  wife's  re- 
lations, was  not  disregarded. 

Gerald  happened  to  call  upon  his  sister  and 
told  her  that  he  was  on  the  search  for  a  house 
at  Hampton-Court,  where  his  present  regiment 

— for  he  had  exchanii^ed  into  the Hus- 

sars — was  quartered,  in  which  to  establish 
Agnes  and  her  children ;  a  son  having  been 
added  to  his  little  family,  and  Janet  finding 
he  had  some   difficulty   in    settling  the  matter 
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begged  he  would  bring  Agnes  and  the  babies 
to  Stanhope-street,  *and  so  it  was  arranged. 
Agnes  eagerly  snatched  at  the  proposal ;  she 
would  leave  little  Geraldine  at  the  rectory 
with  her  uncle  Ralph  and  Aunt  Rachel,  the 
baby  alone  need  accompany  her.  She  had 
arrived  therefore  in  high  glee,  without 
delay. 

"  I    suppose    I   shall   have    the   pleasure    of 

seeing  you  at   S House  to-night  Mrs. 

Gerald  Cameron?"  Lord  Alfred  had  said,  with 
his  graceful  courtesy,  ere  he  prepared  to  dress 
for  a  dinner  party. 

"I — why?  Is  Janet  going?"  Agnes  ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

"  I  believe  so ;  you  intend  to  go,  do  you  not, 
Janet  ?"  his  lordship  inquired  of  his  lady,  who 
was  talking  to  Gerald. 

"  Yes,  that  was  my  intention,"  she  answered, 
**  when  Agnes  goes  to  bed,  which  I  imagine 
she  will  be  glad  to  do  early,  after]  her 
journey." 
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"  To  bed !  that  is  a  slow  way  of  disposing  ot' 
your  guest  indeed — I  see  by  her  face  she  is  far 
from  approving  of  this  plan,"  Lord  Alfred 
answered  laughingly. 

Agnes's  countenance  had  certainly  fallen 
piteously  at  the  suggestion  of  her  sister-in-laAv. 

"  Could  you  not  prevail  on  her  to  accompany 
you  to-night  ?  Cameron,  you  will  escort  the 
ladies,  will  you  not  ?     I  shall  be  late,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  how  chamiing  !  Can  I  go  ?  How 
shall  I  procure  an  invitation?"  Agnes  exclaimed 
kindling  again,  at  the  bright  idea. 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  settled.  Janet  can  write 
a  line ;  Lord will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  That  will  be  delicious  !  Will  you  write, 
Janet  ?" 

Janet  smiled  and  acquiesced.  But  Gerald 
interrupted  the  conference,  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
mockery  — 

*'  Why,  yuu  do  not  mean  to  say,  Agnes, 
that  you  seriout^ly  contemplate  going  to  Lord 
"s  to-night  ?  " 
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"  To  be  sure  I  do,  why  not  ?"  she  answered. 

"Nonsense,  what  an  idea!"  exclaimed  the 
husband. 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  Gerald;  if  there  is  any 
thing  pleasant  to  be  done,  you  are  sure  to  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel.  Janet,  are  you  ever  or- 
dered like  a  baby  to  do  this,  and  not  to  do  that, 
as  I  am  continually?"    retorted  Agnes. 

Janet  laughed  —but  sighed  too,  as  she  glanced 
at  her  husband  who  looked  much  amused. 

"  But  I  don't  care,"  Agnes  added,  "  if  I  can 
go,  1  wilV^ 

"  Can  you  accompany  us,  Gerald?"  Janet 
enquired. 

"  No,  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Hampton-Court 
to-night.  But  Agnes  cannot  think  of  going  ; 
she  is  not  prepared  in  the  way  of  toilette  for 
such  a  fashionable  affair." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gerald,  go  on  and  conquer.  I 
shall  expect  a  waltz  with  you  to-night,"  said 
Lord  Alfred  gaily,  as,  his  cab  being  announced, 
he  departed. 
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Janet  followed  him,  with  a  choice  sprig  she 
had  severed  from  her  splendid  bouquet,  and 
which  he  had  left  forgotten  on  the  table. 

"  Ah  this  is  the  way  you  value  my  gifts  !" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  fond  reproach,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  a  smile  of  affection  in  which  a 
slight  tinge  of  timid  anxiety  might  have  been 
discerned,  as  she  adjusted  the  flower  in  his 
coat. 

"  Thank  you,  Janet !"  he  said  kindly,  "  you 
had  better  take  Agnes  with  you  to-night ; 
write  a  note  to  Lord  H ." 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  continued  between 
Gerald  and  his  wife,  which  ended  in  its  being 

decided   that  Agnes  should  appear  at 

House  with  her  sister-in-law. 

"  Pray,  Janet,  see  that  Agnes  is  properly 
turned  out  to-night ;  I  cannot  admire,  or  trust 
to  her  taste  in  dress  at  all  times,"  said  Gerald. 

Janet  promised  that  her  maid  should  super- 
intend her  sister-in-law's  toilette ;  and  the 
husband  lingered  to  the  last  to  see  his  wife 
equipped. 
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"  Well !  I  hope  you  think  I  look  respectable," 
she  said,  dancing  in  before  him  with  a  self-com- 
placent air. 

"  Yes !  thanks  I  suppose  to  Janet  and  her 
maid,  you  look  less  in  the  Madge  Wildfire 
style  than  usual.     Will  she  do,  Janet  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  his  sister  answered,  "  she  will  do 
beautifully  now.'''* 

For  great  trouble  Janet  and  her  abigail 
had  had,  to  keep  the  fair  lady  from  over  indulg- 
ing her  propensity  in  the  way  of  decoration — 
taste  and  fashion  being  nothing  in  her  eyes  in 
comparison  with  what  she  deemed  becoming  or 
smart ;  even  now  with  all  their  care,  there  was 
a  touch  of  originality  not  to  be  restrained, 
which  however  gave  rather  a  piquant  character 
to  her  appearance,  and  did  not  strike  the  eye 
unpleasantly. 

"  And  the  baby  ?"  Gerald  continued,  "  you 
who  used  to  declare,  you  could  not  leave  it  for 
an  hour  together  at  night,  for  fear  it  might  have 
a  fit  or  something  of  the  sort !" 
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"  Oh,  he  will  do  very  well,  precious  boy  !" 
replied  Agnes ;  "  good  bye,  dear  Gerald,  I  wish 
you  could  come  with  us,  I  shall  be  so  shy  with- 
out you." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  Gerald  answered,  with 
quiet  playful  satire  ;  but  he  did  not  feel  quite 
comfortable  as  he  saw  his  giddy  wife  let  loose3 
as  it  were,  like  a  wild  bird,  amidst  the  glittering 
snares  of  the  fashionable  world — away  from  his 
protecting  eye. 


Agnes,  when  once  she  had  drawn  upon  her- 
self the  attention  of  the  elite  who  crowded  the 
brilliant  assembly,  was  not  long  in  becoming  an 
object  of  much  attention  and  amusement  to 
many  a  gay  partner,  and  she  mingled  in  the 
dance  with  the  most  exhilarating  zest. 

Janet  also  danced,  but  in  a  very  different 
spirit ;  quite  willingly  would  she  have  relin- 
quished a  pursuit,  in  her  unmarried  days,  she 
had    so   much    enjoyed,    but   which    with   her 
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matron  state,  had  brought  indifference.  But  it 
had  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
continue  it.  Her  husband  danced  as  much  as 
ever,  and  with  apparently  undimmed  enjoyment, 
and  only  desired  that  she  would  please  herself 
in  the  matter. 

She  would  have  been  more  content  perhaps 
if  for  his  pleasure  she  had  been  required  to  give 
it  up,  but  as  it  was  not  so,  she  felt  no  gratifi- 
cation in  the  sacrifice,  and  yielded  to  the  stream 
of  circumstances. 

Her  dancing  had  always  been  much  admired, 
and  she  found  it  easier  now  to  continue  to 
dance  than  to  refuse  ;  but  she  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  almost  childish  con  amore  style 
with  which  she  beheld  Agnes,  the  wife  of 
nearly  five  years  standing,  and  a  mother  withal, 
rush  into  the  frivolous  pursuit,  her  husband 
away  too,  whilst  she  felt,  when  parted  from 
Lord  Alfred,  like  some  bird  severed  from  its 
mate,  with  a  restless  unsatisfied  wandering 
of  heart,  which  prevented  any  peaceful  enjoy- 
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ment  of  aught  around  her.  And  yet  already  her 
eyes  were  becoming  opened  to  the  fact  that  to 
this  she  must  learn  to  accustom  herself,  in  a 
world  whose  rules  were  regulated  by  fashion — 
not  affection :  and  then,  when  her  husband  was 
^-ith  her  in  this  same  cold  w^orld,  what  was 
that  strange  barrier  seeming  to  interpose  be- 
tween them,  and  render  his  presence  even  more 
a  pain  than  a  pleasure? 

Ajrnes's  wild  career  in  the  course  of 
that  night  of  her  London  debut  met 
with  one  check;  she  was  tripping  lightly 
along,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  partner  in  the 
waltz,  when  she  suddenly  came  closely  in  con- 
tact with  a  high  and  mighty  looking  personage, 
before  whom  the  crowd  arrested  the  progress  of 
herself  and  companion. 

Agnes's  roving  eyes,  wandenng  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  with  wildfire  glancing, 
fixed  themselves  upon  her  and  became  as  it 
were  fascinated  in  a  moment ;  like  a  bird  before 
a  rattlesnake.  Never  was  there  such  a  change 
as  that  which  for  the  first  moment,  the  sight 
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caused  in  the  bright  countenance  of  the  joyous 
creature.  All  the  terrors  of  her  youth  and 
childhood  must  have  returned  to  her  soul,  for 
Agnes  cowered — shrank  like  a  bhghted  flower 
before  her  mother — the  bugbear  of  her  early 
days ! 

Nor  did  the  sparks  of  very  early  feelings  of 
a  better  nature  show  themselves  quite  ex- 
tinguished in  the  timid,  beseeching  glance  with 
which  the  daughter's  eyes,  after  having  at  length 
recovered  from  the  first  fascination,  raised 
themselves  once  more.  There  spoke  in  their 
expression  a  something  which  might  have  told 
that  the  tie  of  blood 

"  Which  wrong  nor  wrath  of  deadliest  mood 
Its  magic  may  o'erpower  " 

had  moved  her  heart  towards  the  unloTed 
parent  before  her. 

But  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  Finding  not 
the  faintest  sign  of  return  in  that  cold,  harsh 
eye,  bent  in  careless  scorn  upon  her,  the  rising 
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tears  soon  rushed  back  into  their  fount,  trans- 
forming as  it  fteemed,  the  daughter's  feeling,  in  a 
moment  into  passions  as  proud  and  unlovely. 
Dropping   a   low    ceremonious    courtesy — one 
which  in  its  perfect  acting  was  worthy  of  Ma- 
dame Yestris's  best  performances — a  mockery 
as  it  were  of  those  formal  obeisances  exacted 
by  Lady  Rachel  from  her  daughters,     Agnes 
cast  upon  her  mother  a  glance  of  bold  almost 
insulting  carelessness,  and  turned  to   talk  and 
laugh  with  marked  lightness  and  levity  to   her 
companion,  during   the    moment   her   progress 
was  intercepted.    It  was  not,   however,   before 
she    had   heard   the  question    asked   of  Lady 
Rachel  by  a  stranger — 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?"  and  the  answer 
was   in  a  tone  of  scornful  significance — 

**  Who  ?  that  person  ?  I  know  her  not." 

***** 

On  her  return  home  in  the  full  flush  and  ex- 
citement  of   her  bright  revelry,     Agnes  was 
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inwardly  reproached  for  her  dissipation,  by- 
finding  her  baby  lying  awake,  and  crying  for 
its  parent  nurse  for  whom  the  little  fellow 
had   as   yet  not  learnt  to  cry  in  vain. 

It  was  no  uninteresting  sight  to  see  the 
young  mother  seated  in  her  ball-room  finery, 
bending  in  anxious  eagerness  over  the  fair  in- 
fant in  her  arms. 

Janet  stood  and  looked  upon  her  sister,  her 
heart  yearning  with  a  desire — a  hope — kindled 
by  the  sight  she  now  beheld. 

"  How  strange  it  must  be  to  you  to  be 
separated  from  your  little  girl !"  she  at  length 
observed  after  having  listened  for  some  time 
with  a  smile,  to  the  fond  exaggerated  epithets 
of  tenderness  Agnes  was  heaping  on  her 
nursling. 

Agnes  started. 

"  Good  gracious !  yes — strange,  indeed, 
my  precious — precious  Geraldine  !  and  I  have 
not  left  her  before  since  she  was  bom.  Well !  I 
never  thought  of  it  till  this  moment." 
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"  Indeed,"  said  Janet  laughing.  "  It  is  a 
pity  then  that  I  reminded  you  of  it." 

"  Yes !  indeed,"  munnured  the  nurse  re- 
proachfully. "  To  think  ma'am  of  your  leav- 
ing her,  precious  darling,  and  this  sweet 
heauty  !  why  I  declare  he  has  been  crying  hia 
eyes  out  for  the  last  two  hours ;  such  work  I 
have  not  had  with  him  since  he  was  born  I  de- 
clare." 

"  Well !  Anne,  and  what  is  the  use  of  a 
nurse  if  you  are  to  have  no  trouble  with  the 
children  ?"  exclaimed  her  mistress  looking  up 
sliarply.  "  I  believe  you  think  it  is  my  place 
to  remain  at  home  as  nursery  drudge,  from 
morning  till  night,  ar»d  from  night  till  morn- 
ing. I  declare  I  might  as  well  keep  no  nurse 
at  all.  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think  I 
am  always  to  be  the  same,  as  in  the  country 
places  in  which  we  have  lived.  I  should  like  to 
know,  what  all  the  fine  ladie-'  nurses  do  with 
their  babies  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  don't  know ;  but — " 

VOL   II J.  M 
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"  But,  you  shall  learn,  then,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Gerald ;  for  whilst  I  am  in  London  I 
mean  to  go  out  everywhere — every  day  ;  do  I 
not,  Janet?" 

Janet  shook  her  head,  but  smiled. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  continued  Agnes.  "  Lord 
Alfred  told  me  that  the  Academy  ball  would 
be  a  failure  to-morrow  without  me.  Lord  H. 
said  that  he  would  give  up  his  ball  if  I  did  not 
go  to  it ;  so  Mrs.  Anne  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  learn  how  to  keep  a  baby  quiet ; 
and  not  grumble  when  I  return,  as  if  I  were  a 
hired  nurse,  and  you  mistress  at  large.  As  for 
Geraldine,  if  I  choose  to  leave  her  at  the  Rec- 
tory it's  no  business  of  yours,  so  hold  your 
tongue.  And  now  put  this  precious  darling 
of  an  angel  into  bed,  and  come  and  undress 
me ;  my  head  begins  to  ache.  Good  night, 
dear  Janet ;  I  shall  never  sleep  after  that 
enchanting  ball." 
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CHAPTER     XVL 


Indifference  !  dreaded  power  ! 

***** 
Who  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang, 
With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  s^vay  ? 
Eyes  the  sure  progress  of  her  icy  fang, 
Resistless,  slowly  fastening  on  her  prey. 
Sees  rapture's  brilliant  colours  fade  away  ; 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy ; 
Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
That  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  eye — 
Enchanting  tales  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy. 

TiGHE. 


Gerald  was  on  rather  strict  duty  at  this  time, 

hut  at   every   possible  opportunity  he  was  in 

Town  to  look   after   his   wife,  though   seldom 

able  to  be  of  the  party  in  any  of  the   evening 

amusements  for  which  he  found  her  constantly 

engaged. 

K  3 
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"  Agnes,  I  don't  think  it  right  your  going 
out  into  society  so  much  Avithout  me,"  he  had 
suggested. 

"  What,  with  your  sister — with  Lady 
Alfred  Townshend  ?"  was  Agnes's  rejoinder. 

"  My  sister  is  too  young  to  be  any  very 
efficient  chaperone ;  being  Lady  Alfred 
Townshend  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  Gerald 
remarked. 

"  Chaperone  !  what  in  the  world  is  the  use 
of  being  married  if  one  require  being  chape- 
roned? and  why  should  I  want  a  chaperone 
more  than  Janet  herself,  pray  ?  Not  so  much, 
for  I  am  older,"  Agnes  exclaimed,  angrily. 

"  Nonsense !  Janet,  you  know,  mixes  in 
society  with  her  husband ;  and  is  better  known 
than  you  are." 

^^  And  pray  why  should  I  not  make  myself 
known  as  well  ?  I  have  just  as  much  right  to 
be  received  in  high  society  as  your  sister,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  ;  but,  Gerald,  the  fact  is  you 
are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger ;  and  because 
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you  cannot  enjoy  yourself  in  the  same  way  just 
now,  you  would  like  me  to  shut  myself  up  in 
Janet's  back  drawing-room,  or  in  the  nursery 
with  the  baby,  though  you  have  done  nothing 
but  grumble  that  I  was  never  out  of  it — or  I 
verily  believe  you  are  jealous.  Well,  you  may 
well  be  so,  sir ;  you  have  no  idea  how  I  am 
admired — yes,  you  may  well  stare,  husband 
mine  ;  you  may  think  me  a  fright.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what,"  she  continued,  breaking  off  sud- 
denly, and  changing  her  tone,  as  she  saw  Gerald's 
patience  beginning  to  wear  out — "  /have 
never  seen  one  man  j^et  as  handsome  as  you : 
and,  upon  my  word,  /  should  be  jealous  if  you 
were  to  be  much  at  these  balls  and  parties." 

"  Well  Agnes  behave  well,  or  I  shall  begin 
to  give  you  cause  for  jealousy,"  Gerald  said 
laughingly. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Agnes  continued 
"  I  think  this  London  is  a  veiy  bad  place  for 
husbands,  why  they  are  never  at  home — you 
talk  of  Janet  havinor  her  husband  to  ojive   her 
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respectability,  but  truly  be  is  seldom  in  the 
same  room  with  her  for  many  minutes  together 
at  Balls ;  and  when  there,  seems  to  pay  her  as 
little  attention,  or  rather  less  than  if  she  were 
Lady  Anybody  else." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gerald  gravely,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it,  but  these  fashionable  hus- 
bands  " 

"  Oh  now  you  need  not  think  I  meant  to 
stick  a  feather  in  your  cap  by  this  reflection 
on  Lord  Alfred's  conjugal  behaviour — I  assure 
you  I  think  him  a  charming  husband  in  many 
respects — I  never  heard  him  say  a  rude  or  cross 
word  to  his  wife- — she  is  to  do  just  as  she  pleases 
— They  have  never  once  had  a  dispute,  Janet 
says,  since  they  married — true,  that  is  only 
five  months  ago ;  but  I  am  sure  you  and  I  had 
quarrelled  before  one  had  passed.  How- 
ever, Gerald,  I  must  confess  I  should  be  most 
disgusted  if  you  were  not  at  my  service  in 
society  whenever  I  required  it;  oh,  1  should 
be  dreadfully  jealous." 
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^*  Well,  I  hope  in  another  week  to  have 
you  settled  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  prettiest 
little  villa  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !"  replied  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
of  very  visible  distaste ;  her  eyes  drooping,  and 
her  lips  compressed ;  "  how  very  charming  that 
will  be!" 

"  Very  I  Gerald  answered,  slyly ;  "  and  we 
will  have  Rachel  and  Gerry  with  us.  I  shall 
bring  Rachel  and  you  to  London  for  a  little 
gaiety,  now  and  then." 

"  A  little  gaiety!"  echoed  Agnes,  mockingly  ; 
"  why,  what  an  old  grig  you  have  become, 
Gerald  !  just  like  Lionel,  I  declare.  Oh,  that 
reminds  me.  You  have  no  idea  what  fun  it  is 
to  be  able  to  flit  about  under  Lady  Rachel's 
very  nose — and  let  her  see  my  liberty." 

"  Well,  pray  let  me  see  that  you  know  how 
to  use  the  liberty  you  are  so  fond  of  talking 
about." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  how  to  use  it." 

"  And  to  misuse  it  too,  I  fear,"  the  husband 
retorted. 
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'*  Well,  if  that  is  your  opinion,  perhaps  I 
had  better  verify  it.  No — no!  I  am  only 
joking,"  she  added,  seeing  Gerald's  colour  rise  ; 
"  but  you  have  become  so  sententious.  I  will 
be  so  proper — so  demure.  It  is  not  any  fault 
of  mine  if  I  am  admired ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
so  is  Janet.  There  is  one  man  desperately  in 
love  with  her ;  she  will  not  see  it,  of  course  ; 
and  was  quite  in  a  passion  with  me  for  men- 
tioning it.  I  don't  see  any  harm,  I  am  sure  ; 
she  is  not  obliged  to  return  the  affection  ;  and 
the  poor  man  cannot  help  himself." 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  thoughtless  stream* 
of  rhetoric  was  not  much  calculated  to  increase 
the  confidence  with  which  the  husband  allowed 
his  wife  to  follow  the  stream  of  circumstances 
which  had  led  her  into  the  gaieties  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Nor  was  he  perfectly  satisfied  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  within  the  mansion 
which  sheltered  her.  The  brother,  so  sen- 
sitively alive  to  all  respecting  his  sisters,  did 
not  quite  like  that  which  reached  his  ears  and 
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met  his  eyes.  He  saw  and  heard  enough  to 
make  him  fear  indeed  that  his  sister  Janet's 
fate  was  already  shewing  itself,  signed  and 
sealed,  as  the  wife  of  a  fashionable  roue. 

He  knew  that  many  share  the  same  fate  in 
the  world  in  which  she  had  now  become  a 
member,  that  many — the  young — the  beautiful 
— the  pure,  loving  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
have  yielded  themselves  recklessly  to  that  fate: 
even  though  from  the  experience  of  others 
they  may  have  learnt  and  been  warned  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  union  with  an  ami- 
able— fascinating — but  dissipated  character. 
And  there  were  many  young  creatures,  who 
in  the  vortex  into  which  they  had  plunged 
themselves,  were  soon  moulded  and  hardened 
to  the  form  and  fashion  of  their  fate  ;  but  this 
idea  consoled  not  Gerald  on  his  sister's  account. 
If  such  a  portion  were  to  be  hers,  he  felt  it  was 
one  which  a  Cameron  was  not  formed  to  meet 
and  to  endure.  He  already  seemed  to  mark  a 
change  upon  her  countenance ;  that  startled 
M  5 
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look— that  touching  surprise  with  which  the 
spirit  of  the  young  wife  is  first  assailed  when 
the  scales  of  confiding  happiness  are  falling  away 
— when  she  first  sees  that  which  she  dreamt  not 
of  before.  It  was  early  in  the  day  indeed  for 
such  a  state  of  things — but  so  it  surely  was. 

And  Lord  Alfred,  had  her  parents  been  de- 
ceived in  his  character  ?  what  if  he  were  indeed  to 
prove  the  mere  heartless,  dissolute  husband  of 
the  world?  But  nothing  had  transpired  to 
destroy  the  impression,  that  though  a  man  of 
the  world.  Lord  Alfred  was  one  more  amiable 
than  many ;  that  under  the  influence  of  pure 
domestic  affection,  he  was  calculated  to  make 
the  woman  he  loved  happy  as  his  wife. 

"  The  woman  he  loved  /"  and  did  not  Lord 
Alfred  love  Janet  ?  Gerald  had  not  been  witness 
to  the  courtsliip,  but  from  what  he  had  heard, 
had  imagined  it  to  be  an  instance  of  true  and 
earnest  love.  He  had  not  been  made  cos- 
nisant  of  the  latter  features  of  the  affair,  and 
might  indeed  have  asked — "  Why  did  he  marry 
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and  not  love  her  ?"  Yet  from  the  first  time  of 
beholding  his  sister  and  her  husband  together, 
there  was  something  which  damped  his  ideas  of 
the  ardent,  all  absorbing  love  of  a  husband  of 
a  few  months'  standing.  Most  kind,  most 
courteous,  most  gentle  were  the  manners  of 
his  Lordship  towards  his  fond  young  wife  ;  but 
Gerald  clearly  perceived  the  lack  of  a  deeper 
feeling  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  his 
sister ;  whom  he  could  easily  discover  had  set 
her  heart  with  all  the  warm  impulses  of 
woman's  young  affections  on  the  husband  of 
her  pure  and  perfect  love. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June  that  Gerald 
called  in  Stanhope  street  one  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  Agnes  that,  after  repeated 
delays,  the  house  at  Hampton  Court  was  ready 
for  her  reception,  and  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion she  should  repair  to  it  on  the  following  day. 

After  seeing  her  settled  therein,  he  purposed 
goina:  to  Sussex  to  escort  Rachel  and  the  little 
girl. 
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Agnes,  on  hearing  this,  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  stay  in  London  till  after  that  latter 
step  was  taken.  She  was  engaged,  she  said,  to 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  would  not  be  boxed  up 
at  Hampton  Court  a  day  before  i^  was  neces- 
sary. 

Gerald  was  firm  however,  against  the  pout- 
ings  and  grumblings  with  which  she  resisted 
his  tyranny  as  she  called  it,  all  the  way  on 
their  drive  to  the  Nursery  Gardens,  to  which 
Janet  persuaded  him  to  accompany  them  in 
the  carriage. 

Whispers  had  reached  his  ears,  he  liked  not, 
and  which  had  determined  him  that,  except 
under  his  eye,  Agnes  should  not  be  trusted 
abroad — that  night  he  was  able  to  accompany 
her  to  a  great  ball — Janet  even  forbore  to  in- 
tercede now — even  she  was  grave  and  un- 
pitying. 

Agnes  perceived  this,  and  resented  it — 

"  Ah  I  I  see  Janet  wishes  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Well  I  am  sure  I  am  ready  to  go ;  but  really  I 
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wonder  you  are  not  glad  of  a  companion,  your 
husband  making  himself  so  fashionably  scarce 
as  he  does — I  am  sure  I  wish  my  husband 
would  be  as  little  fond  of  my  society,  and  then 
I  might  be  able  to  enjoy  a  little  more  pleasure 
and  liberty,  as  other  women  do." 

How  often  do  the  light  random  words  spoken 
in  petulance  rather  than  unfeeling  levity  strike 
home,  far  more  deeply  than  the  speaker  thinks 
or  desires ! 

If  Agnes  could  have  seen  all  the  sensitive 
soreness  of  those  two  hearts  at  which  she 
levelled  her  careless  words,  she  might  have 
restrained  her  tongue ;  but  she  read  not  all  the 
deep,  pure,  unselfish  affection  of  her  husband 
towards  her  unworthy  self,  in  that  conduct 
which  she  termed  his  harshness  and  tyranny  , 
and  as  for  poor  Janet's  feelings  little  could  she 
imagine  that  wliich  she  had  never  experienced  ; 
the  agony  of  hearing  embodied  in  words  by 
another,  the  vague,  excruciating  idea,  which  was 
indeeil    torture   to  feel   rising  within  the   soul. 
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^'  As  little  fond  of  my  society  !" 

The  beautiful  fairy,  lace  parasol  was  brought 
low  over  the  fair  face  to  conceal  the  scalding 
tears  which  forced  themselves  from  the  azure 
eyes  of  Lady  Alfred — nor  was  it  raised  tilj 
they  arrived  at  the  flower  shop,  and  the 
bouquets  were  brought  out  for  her  selection. 
Gerald  took  one  also  from  the  man,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  Agnes  who  had  not  deigned  to 
rise  from  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  in  whit-h 
she  had  sullenly  thrown  herself,  said  in  a  con- 
ciliatory manner. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  one, 
though  you  do  not  deserve  it !" 

"  Thank  you — you  may  save  yourself  the 
trouble  and  expense.  Pray,"  Agnes  continued 
bending  forward  towards  the  man,  "  has  the 
bouquet  for  Mrs.  Gerald  Cameron  been  ordered 
as  usual  by  Captain  Trelawney  ?" 

The  man  said  he  would  enquire. 

"  Oh  no,  never  mind,  it  is  certain  to  have 
been    ordered.     I    shall    find    it  at  home  no 
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doubt  ;'*  and  she  sank  back  again  in  her  comer 
with  a  most  cool  and  consequential  demeanour. 
Gerald  compressed  his  lips,  and  tossed  the 
bouquet  back. 

The  carriage  returned  to  the  park,  where, 
amidst  the  cavalcade.  Lord  Alfred  was  soon 
discerned,  reining  in  his  fine  horse  to  keep  pace 
with  tlie  carriage  by  the  side  of  which  he  rode. 
He  turned  liis  eyes  with  an  absence  either 
real  or  assmned,  upon  the  equipage  of  his  wife 
to  which  the  lady,  with  whom  he  was  convers- 
ing, rather  than  his  own  observation,  directed 
his  attention,  and  he  had  passed  on  with 
scarcely  a  smile  of  recognition. 

Gerald  had  scarcely  looked  at  his  lordship, 
his  eye  having  fixed  itself  at  first  upon  his  fair 
companion,  witli  whose  appearance  he  had  been 
instantaneously  struck. 

"  Wh(^  is  that  lady  to  whom  Tovvnshend  Is 
talking  ?"  he  a^ked. 

"  A  Mrs,  Stevens,"  Janet  answered  faintly. 
"  AVhat  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  Annie!" 
Gerald  remarked. 
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"  To  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  forgetting 
her  dignity  for  a  moment.  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  is  the  reason  Lord  Alfred  admires  her  so 
much— is  it  not,  Janet  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  poor  Janet  an- 
swered, turning  away  her  head  with  some  im- 
patience. 

"  Why,  you  told  me  so  yourself  thv  other 
day — a  poor  compliment,  I  think,  to  admire  a 
person  for  being  your  sister's  likeness.  If  it 
had  been  because  she  was  like  you ! — " 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  Alfred  admiring  any 
one  like  Annie,"  Janet  murmured  humbly,  "  it 
shows  better  taste  than  if — "  and  a  sigh 
checked  her  words.  "  But,  dear  Annie !"  she 
continued,  "  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment  tliinking 
her  like  that  woman !"  and  there  was  a  slight 
tone  of  acrimony  in  her  tone.  *'  How  different, 
though  so  like!" 

"  Yes,  she  is  far  from  being  a  desirable 
person  to  be  like,  if  all  1  have  heard  is  true," 
continued  the  unrelenting  Agnes.    "  If  I  were 
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you,  Janet,  I  would  not  allow  my  husband  to 
keep  such  company," 

"  Come,  Agnes,  you  have  talked  enough 
nonsense,"  interposed  her  husband  impatiently, 
"  Janet  must  be  sick  of  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  have  a  head-ache,"  Janet  nmrmured, 
turning  very  pale,  as  Gerald  had  perceived. 

"  She  is  dreadfully  jealous  of  that  Mrs. 
Stevens  that's  the  truth,"  Agnes  said  in  a  loud 
jesting  tone,  provoked  that  her  drive  should  be 
shortened. 

Poor  Janet  burst  into  tears. 


Those  tears  were  flowing  again  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  dressing-room  —  she  had  not 
wept  so  bitterly  since  the  night  at  Worthing, 
when  she  fancied  all  hope  was  gone  of  being 
loved  by  Lord  Alfred — that  all  her  hopes  were 
to  be  finally  destroyed  by  his  departure  without 
his  having  spoken — And  now — far  better  if  it 
had  been  so. 
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In  the  words  of  the  song  she  sang  so  sweetly, 

"  Better  at  once  all  hope  renounce, 
Than  see  thee  change  day  after  day." 

And  did  not  her  fearful  fancy  now  tell  her 
that  changed  he  had  been  "  day  after  day,"  even 
from  the  time,  when  their  wedding  trip  com- 
pleted, they  arrived  in  London,  and  her  husband 
had,  as  it  now  seemed  to  her,  kindly,  gently, 
yet  with  relieved  alacrity  disengaged  himself, 
from  his  well-acted  duties,  and  left  her  as  she 
now  appeared  to  be,  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
almost  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  companion- 
less  at  home,  and  abroad,  as  a  stranger. 

Nay,  strangers  of  yesterday,  spoke  to  her 
gentle  flattering  words — 

"  Listened  to,  with  weariness  forgotten  with  a  smile," 

while  the  chance  and  casual  words  from  him 
were  watched  and  waited  for  as  eagerly  as  she 
had  ever  done  in  days  when  they  were  so  warm 
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— SO  soft  and  worshipping — and  treasured  as  we 
keep 

"  Things  holy,  precious  and  beloved, 
O'er  which  we  watch  and  weep." 

She  was  bewildered — she  was  agonised  to  know 
why  it  was  so.  What  change  had  come  over 
her  that  his  love  had  so  soon  taken  wing 
and  vanished  in  disgust  ?  for  that  he  loved  her 
he  must  once  have  done — or  why  had  he 
wedded  her?  How  Janet  longed  for  her 
mother  to  consult  with — to  assist  her  to  find 
out  what  she  had  done — what  she  could  do  to 
render  herself  beloved  once  more — to  clear 
away  the  dreadful  mystery.  She  felt  so  alone 
— so  destitute  of  stay  or  support — so  lost  on 
the  cold  sea  of  dissipated  life  on  which  she 
found  herself  driven. 

Janet  laid  herself  on  a  sofa  and  shut  her 
eyes.  She  hated  the  glaring  light,  which  so 
mockingly  gilded  the  luxurious  furniture  of  her 
pretty  dressing-room.      She  closed  her  ears— 
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she  could  not  bear  the  noisy  whirl  of  the 
carriages,  the  organs,  and  all  the  jarring  med- 
ley of  sounds  without.  She  could  have  wished 
to  die — or  that  Lord  Alfred  might  return  and 
find  her  dying,  liis  love  revive  at  the  sight,  and 
then  her  life  be  spared. 

She  wondered  whether  her  poor  sister  Lena 
had  ever  been  so  miserable — no,  her  fate  how 
far  preferable  to  her  own  ! — Oh  to  be  teazed, 
worried,  killed  with  attention  from  her  hus- 
band !  And  that  Mrs.  Stevens — why  did  Lord 
Alfred  admire  her  so  much  ? —  She  put  out  her 
hand  and  reached  a  picture  of  Annie  which  she 
had  given  her  as  a  wedding  present — It  was 
one  taken  before  Annie's  marriage,  for  poor 
Frank  Mildmay — and  had  only  arrived  that 
evening  from  the  jeweller's,  having  been  sent 
to  be  re-set — She  gazed  at  it  earnestly 
to  discover  the  likeness  which,  by  general 
consent,  had  been  considered  most  striking, 
even  in  the  days  of  Annie's  London  celebrity — 
She  was  startled  from  her   occupation   by   the 
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1  ery  unusual  circumstance  of  Lord  Alfred's  en- 
trance into  her  dressing  room  at  that  time  of 
day. 

He  said  he  had  a  dreadful  headach  and  re- 
quested Janet  would  give  him  some  sal  vola- 
tile or  something  of  that  kind. 

No  smile  of  bitterness  curled  her  lip  as  she 
rose  with  alacrity  to  attend  to  his  request. 

With  trembling  hands  she  poured  out  the 
draught  and  approaching  the  table,  near 
which  he  had  languidly  seated  himself  to 
await  it,  she  perceived  that  the  picture  of  her 
sister  had  attracted  his  notice,  and  that  he  was 
contemplating  it,  with  the  most  wrapt  atten- 
tion. 

Janet's  eyes  keenly  and  nervously  fixed 
themselves  on  the  gazer's  countenance. 

He  was  very  pale — that  might  be  his  head- 
ach— but  then  that  half  smile  of  tenderness 
and  admiration  that  gave  to  his  countenance  a 
look  of  such  feeling  beauty — and  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  constrained,  absent  expression  with 
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which  on  perceiving  her  by  his  side,  he   raised 

his  head  saying — "  Oh  thank  you,  Janet,"   and 

took   the  cup  from  her  hand  and  sipped   the 

contents— his   eyes     again   wandering   to    the 

picture  ! 

Janet  could  not  bear  it  any  longer — she  put 

forth  her  hand  as  if  she  would  have  taken 
the  miniature  away,  then  withdrew  it.  The 
action,  however,  caused  Lord  Alfred  to  look  up 
and  he  beheld  a  countenance  of  intense  emo- 
tion, whilst  her  tall  fair  frame  was  thrilling 
as  if  with  agony. 

Lord  Alfred  looked  the  alarmed  dismay, 
such  sudden  signs  of  feeling  in  another  naturally 
excite,  and  said  kindly  — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Janet  ?" 

"  Alfred  do  not  look  thus  at  that  picture — it 
— it  kills  me,"  she  sobbed. 

Lord  Alfred  looked  surprised — nay,  embar- 
rassed, for  one  instant,  and  in  a  tone  slightly 
annoyed  and  impatient — though  he  tried  to 
laugh  as  he  passed  it  from  him — rising  he  ab- 
ruptly said. 
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"  Nonsense  !  its  a  capital  likeness !" 

'•'  Of  whom,  Alfred  ?"  Janet  enquired  em- 
phatically, in  the  excited  tone  of  one,  buoyed  up 
to  the  desperate  determination  of  an  eclaircisse- 
ment. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Janet,  'tis  not  intended 
for  your  sister  Annie  ?"  Lord  Alfred  said,  look- 
ing back  from  the  window  to  which  he  had 
wandered. 

"  Yes — yes  !  but,  Alfred,  why  should  you 
look  upon  it  as  I  saw  you  did  just  now — with 
such  fond — such  earnest  admiration?  Do  you 
ever  look  on  me  —  on  my  picture  thus?  I 
know  I  am  not  so  beautiful ;  but,  Alfred,  I 
cannot  bear  that  you  should  love — that  you 
should  admire  any  one  but  me.  Ah,  say  you 
do  not,  Alfred — say  so;  I  have  not  heard  the 
sound  for  so  long — never  since  we  married,  I 
believe.  Say  only  that  you  love  me,  Alfred ; 
for  I  begin  to  fear  that  you  cannot " 

Lord  Alfred  turned  his  eyes  coldly  on  her 
suppliant  face  as  he  said — 
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"  My  dear  Janet,  I  hate  scenes — they  are 
my  abomination  ;  I  thought  you  were  wiser — 
too  sensible  to  be  the  promoter  of  one.  Why 
should  you  be  jealous  of  my  admiring  your 
sister's  picture  ?"  he  said,  eyeing  her  with  a 
penetrating  look  as  he  spoke. 

"  No — no,  Alfred,  not  of  dear  Annie's  pic- 
ture; but — but,  is  it  for  her  sake  you  look  upon 
it  thus — is  it  like  no  one  else  whom  they  say 
—  I  hear — I  see  you  admire — Mrs,  Stevens?" 

"Ah!"  interposed  Lord  Alfred,  with  a 
smile  of  some  relief,  "  that's  it.  Yes,  my  dear 
Lady  Alfred,"  he  continued,  in  a  lighter  tone, 
"  Mrs.  Stevens  is  a  pretty  little  woman,  cer- 
tainly—  and  there's  a  resemblance  ;  but  do  not 
be  alarmed  -  there's  nothing  there  which  need 
make  you  spoil  your  eyes,  and  worry  yourself." 

"  But,  Alfred,  I  am  so  very  unhappy,"  she 
persisted. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Janet;  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy,"  he 
replied,  relapsing  into  his  tone  of  cold  impatience; 
"  what  do  you  want  ?" 
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*^  Your  love,  Alfred,''  she  murmured — "  the 
loye  I  flattered  myself  you  once  felt — without 
which  all  else  in  the  world  that  you  can  bestow 
upon  me  is  valueless." 

"  Janet,  I  have  no  romantic  feelings  belong- 
ing to  me,"  Lord  Alfred  answered  ;  "  if  romance 
is  what  you  require  I  am  sorry  you  have 
raised  your  expectation  so  high,  for — for " 

"  You  do  not  love  me  ;  you  may  as  well  say 
at  once  such  is  the  case !"  and  poor  Janet,  pale 
with  despair,  clasped  her  hands  like  one  on 
beholding  some  idolized  treasure  shattered  at 
her  feet. 

For  her  husband's  lips  compressed  as 
if  refusing  to  speak  the  denial  of  the  assertion, 
he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  his  hand- 
some countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
moodiness  foreign  to  its  nature. 

He  was  the  first,  however,  to  break  the 
silence.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  uneasily 
at  the  pale,  woe-stricken  girl  before  him,  and 
then  spoke  kindly  but  gravely. 

YOL.   III.  K 
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*'  Janet,  I  am  sorry  you  have  provoked  this 
disagreeable  affair ;  it  is  most  injudicious  and 
unworthy  of  the  good  sense  I  hoped  my 
wife  possessed  ;  but  for  the  future  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  us  both,  I  had  better  at 
once  be  candid,  that  you  may  know  what 
henceforth  to  expect.  I  should  never  have 
made  you  my  wife  had  I  not  seen  enough  in 
you  to  love  and  admire  and  respect  to  a  degree, 
which  might  satisfy  half  the  women  you  see 
around  you." 

"  But  not  me !"  Janet  exclaimed.  "  I  know 
not  nor  care  for  what  will  satisfy  the  heart- 
less people  around  me ;  I  know  that  I  would 
rather  leave  you  for  ever,  than  live  with  you 
and  not  be  loved  as  I  hoped — as  I  have  a  right 
to  be  loved ;  for  why — why  did  you  marry  me 
if  you  did  not  love  me  ?" 

"You  are  unwise  Janet  to  talk  thus,  you 
draw  upon  yourself  disagreeable  results ;  press 
me  not  further  for — ,"  and  his  eye  inadver- 
ently    glanced   at   Annie's  picture  upon   the 
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table.  "  However  let  all  this  be  sufficient,"  he 
continued  abruptly,  changing  his  tone,  "  I 
hope  to  establish  a  good  understanding  between 
us,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being  driven  away 
entirely  by  such  scenes  as  the  one  we  have  just 
enacted.     It  is  time  to   dress  for  our  dinner  at 

1  suppose ;  allow  me  to  kiss  that  pale 

cheek,  and  let  me  see  that  it  has  recovered 
its  bloom  when  we  next  meet." 

"  Oh  Alfred,  those  light  and  careless  words 
will  not  restore  the  color  to  my  cheek,  no — " 
and  she  turned  away  with  a  shudder,  "  I  built 
all  my  happiness  on  your  love — the  world  was 
so  bright  and  fair-  you  have  plainly  undeceived 
me  now — you  married  me  no  doubt  because  you 
discovered  the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  you 
pitied  me ;  it  was  kind  but  most  cruel ; 
what  shall  I  do — where  shall  I  go  ?" 

"  Go,  Janet  ? — this  is  too  absurd  !"  Lord 
Alfred  interposed,  now  really  angry  and  annoyed. 
*'  Go  ?  why  to  bed  I  think  would  be  at  present 
N  3 
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the  best  place  for  you  till  you  have  recorered 
your  senses — ^your  temper  I  should  say.  I  really 
had  no  idea  that  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cameron*! 
could  act  thus  foolishly,"  and  with  a  displeased 
look  he  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  ! 

Comedy  of  Errors. 


Janet  did  not  go  to  bed,  she  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  to  the  dinner,  where  they  were 
engaged  together.  Her  cheeks  looked  beauti- 
fully— 

"Call  it  not  pale  but  fair" 

beneath  the  glossy  braids  of  her  raven  hair 
and  there   was   a  dreamy,    restless    light   in 
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her  azure  eyes  that  night,  yet  a  calm  languor 
in  her  manner  which  called  forth  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

How  little  could  they  read,  or  understand  all 
that  was  passing  within  her  heart — how  like 
poor  Janet  felt  to  some  being  of  another  sphere, 
beguiled  as  it  were  into  the  cold  clime  of  the 
worldling  by  a  spirit,  with  pinions  of  light — 
light  now  transformed  into  darkness  which  be- 
wildered her  and  made  her  long  for  wings,  that 
she  might  fly  away  in  scared  disappointment 
and  regain  her  former  state. 

The  school  for  wives  out  of  which  Lord 
Alfred  had  selected  his  wife  was  certainly- 
little  calculated  to  answer  the  expectations 
he  appeared  to  have  formed.  There  was  too 
much  depth  of  feeling  indigenous  in  the  Came- 
ron family — too  much  devotion  and  purity 
of  heart,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  to  render 
its  daughters  fit  subjects  for  a  world  whose 
clime   is   ever   at  enmity   with  such   feelings. 

"We  have  seen  the  gentle  Lena  shrink  and 
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die  beneath  the  upas  tree  of  selfish  tyranny 
to  which  she  had  been  transplanted.  Annie's 
affection  rose  not  from  the  noxious  dust  of  man's 
upstirring,  but  from  the  hand  of  her  God — that 
hand 

"  which  wounds  to  heal  and  binds  the  broken  heart " 

while  man — paltry  man,  wounds  and  strikes  at 
random,  and  knows  not — cares  not  to  provide 
the  balsam. 

"  And  the  world  could  never  harm  her  more. 
She  had  her  home  whereto  to  turn 
Wherein  the  world's  breath  enters  not, 
His  death  sealed  love — that  love  which 
Age  could  never  chill,  nor  rival  never  steals 
Nor  falsehood  disavow." 

But  here  in  poor  Janet  was  another  but  too 
real  victim  ;  she,  in  whose  glowing  imagination 
and  enthusiastic  heart  had  been  raised  a  passion 
only  the  more  intense  from  its  purity  and  un- 
worldliness — a  passion  more  likely  to  be 
strengthened  than  relaxed  by  time  and  further 
acquaintance,  with  its  object. 
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And  till  this  present  moment,  Lord  Alfred 
might  have  seemed  to  Janet  a  more  perfect 
being  than  ever  in  point  of  amiability  of  cha- 
racter ;  for  no  look  of  unkindness,  bitterness  or 
harshness,  nothing  transgressing  the  strictest 
bounds  of  gentleness,  consideration  and  kind- 
ness had  ever  jarred  upon  her  heart  or  ear,  or 
ruffled  the  subdued  tenderness  of  her  spirit,  till 
this  night,  when  she  felt — she  knew,  it  had  been 
by  her  desperate  importunity — she  had  wearied 
him  into  a  departure  from  his  equanimity.  Yes 
her  husband  was  still  in  her  devoted  eyes  the 
beau  ideal  of  her  heart  and  imagination. 

But  he  did  not  love  her — he  had  married  her 
from  pity — not  from  love — of  that  she  was  con- 
vinced, and  this  dread  idea  must  strip  her  heart 
and  fancy  of  their  hope  and  glory  for 
ever. 

"  The  beginning:  of  strife  is  as  the  letting  out  of 
water  " 

says  the   wise  man,  and  though  strife  may  be 
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too  rude  and  broad  a  word  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  such  persons  as  Lord  Alfred  and 
Janet,  certainly  a  rapid  stream  of  some  kind 
must  have  risen  from  the  scene  we  have  re- 
corded— for  soon  rumours  were  afloat  of  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  prejudicial  to  the  mutual 
happiness  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  grave 
surmises  followed  as  to  the  result. 

As  evil  news  always  flies  fast,  the  Camerons 
heard  casually  that  which  brought  them  im- 
mediately back  to  England;  and  the  General  and 
his  wife  proceeding  straight  to  London,  and 
then  to  Stanhope  Street,  found  the  house  to 
their  dismay  and  astonishment  shut  up,  and 
learnt  from  inquiry  that  Lord  Alfred  was  not 
in  Town,  and  that  her  Ladyship  was  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  with  Captain  Cameron. 

Not  any  one  of  the  maternal  strokes  which 
had  fallen  on  Mrs.  Cameron  came  with  such  stun- 
ning force  as  the  one  whicn  now  assailed  her. 
It  was  no  subduing  sorrow — no  tender  grief ; 
but  wounded  pride,  galling  dismay,  shame,  hu- 
N  5 
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miliation  ;  a  mingling  of  all  the  bitterness  and 
unrest  consequent  on  a  trouble,  which  the 
world's  finger  of  scorn  may  be  expected  to  point 
against  yourself  and  those  dearest  to  you. 

Could  the  idle  rumour,  as  she  had  till  then 
persuaded  herself,  it  must  be,  be  thus  so  decidedly 
—so  unmistakeably  verified  ?  had  Janet  already 
fled  or  fallen  from  that  high  and  pleasant  pinnacle 
of  happy  cloudless  greatness  in  which  the  mo- 
ther had  left  her,  in  security,  and  a  fulness  of 
content  almost  palling  to  one  whose  occupation 
had  been  so  long,  to  wish  and  hope  and  who 
had  no  present  object  remaining  for  such  mental 
excitement — but  now  / 

Having  turned  from  the  door  of  the  deserted 
mansion  in  Stanhope  Street,  she  drove,  with 
the  equally  dismayed  but  calmer  General, 
with  all  speed  to  Hampton  Court. 

There  they  found  little  calculated  to  minister 
relief  or  a  diminution  of  their  fears  and  distress  ; 
on  the  contrary  confusion  was  worse  confounded, 
mystery  being  on  the  contenances  of  the  do- 
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mestics  by  whom  they  were  admitted — mystery 
on  their  tongues  when  they  replied  to  the 
guarded  inquiries  for  their  master — or  mistress 
— or  Lady  Alfred  Townshend — mystery  the 
parents  interpreted  as  appertaining  to  the 
latter. 

The  General  and  Mrs.  Cameron  were  told 
that  Lady  Alfred  was  in  her  room — that  their 
master  and  mistress  were  from  home,  but  that 
Miss  Beauchamp  was  in  the  house ;  an  an- 
nouncement soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
Rachel  herself,  pale,  anxious  and  harassed; 
little  Geraldine  holding  by  her  dress. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  dreadful,  Rachel, 
what  is  all  this  about  ?" 

"  Good  God !  my  dear  Miss  Beauchamp, 
how  has  all  this  happened?" 

Such  were  the  emphatic  and  earnest 
enquiries,  with  which,  having  hurried  her  into  a 
sitting-room,  the  parents  severally  accosted  the 
scared-looking  Rachel  Beauchamp. 

"  Indeed,  General — indeed,  Mrs,  Cameron,'' 
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was  the  earnest  and  distressed  rejoinder,  "  I  am 
hardly  able  to  give  you  any  very  clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  anything  that  has  happened ; 
my  brain  has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the 
bewilderment  into  which  it  has  been  thrown. 
Poor  Janet  is  here,  I  suppose  you  know,  and 
you  will  doubtless  learn  from  her  more  than 
any  one  else  has  been  able  to  extract  concerning 
that  strange,  sad,  most  startling  affair — 
but  as  for  the  other,"  and  though  Rachel  raised 
her  shoulders  with  a  gesture  almost  of  impa- 
tient disgust,  in  which  something  resembling 
the  haughtiness  of  her  mother  was  perceptible, 
pale  agitation  deepened  on  her  countenance, 
and  her  voice  was  tremulous  as  if  with  inward 
emotion,  "I  can  tell  you  little  else  as  yet  but  the 
painful  fact  which  you  have  already  heard." 

"Heard!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron  with  the 
most  fearful  impatience  of  suspense,  "  do  you 
mean  Lord  Alfred  ?  what  in  the  name  of  ~" 

"No,  no,  not  Lord  Alfred,  surely  you  have 
heard  of  Agnes  ?" 
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"  No  indeed ;"  interposed  the  General,  with 
anxious  haste,  "  of  Agnes  what — " 

Whilst  Mrs.  Cameron  clasped  her  hands  and 
raised  her  eyes  in  terror. 

"  She  left  home  the  day  Gerald  came  into 
Sussex  for  me  and  this  child.  A  despatch  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  information  that  she  had 
not  returned,  or  been  heard  of.  We  arrived  here 
to  find  her  still  absent.  Ralph  has  gone  with 
Gerald  to  search  for  her.  It  is  too  dreadful  — 
too  infamous  !"  and  Rachel's  firmness  gave  way, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Even  Janet  was  forgotten  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  horror  and  dismay  which  this  communi- 
cation excited ;  but  Janet  soon  recalled  herself 
to  the  parents'  recollection  by  appearing  before 
them  in  propria  persona — gliding  in  with  a  face 
very  pale,  and  a  dreamy,  half-bewildered  ex- 
pression in  her  azure  eye  — 

"  Darkened  beneath  its  tearful  lid 
Like  a  rain  beaten  violet." 
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her  expression  piteous,  beseeching,  and  full 
of  startled  woe. 

She  sank  into  her  father's  arms  as  he  hastened 
to  meet  her ;  and  trembled,  rather  than  wept, 
in  the  fervent  embrace  in  which  he  enclosed  hi^ 
precious  child. 

Eachel  left  them  alone  to  solve  that  which 
was  still  dark  to  her ;  as  Janet  had  held  herself 
in  timid  reserve  from  any  particular  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  her  mysterious  tix)ubles,  and 
from  the  respectable  maid  who  accompanied 
her  lady  from  Stanhope -street  nothing  tran- 
spired to  afford  any  enlightenment.  The 
woman  had  never  heard  anything  like  angry 
words  pass  between  her  Ladyship  and  Lord 
Alfred  —he  seemed  very  kind  and  courteous — 
she,  affectionate  and  gentle.  Her  Ladyship's 
spirits  certainly  had  not  been  so  good  of  late ; 
she  had  found  her  in  tears  several  times. 
Lady  Alfred  had  given  her  orders  to  prepare 
to  accompany  her  to  Hampton  Court,  the  very 
afternoon   of  the  day  on  which  a  dinner  party 
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was  to  assemble  in  Stanhope-street,  at  which 
Lord  Alfred,  she  had  since  learnt,  had  been 
obliged  to  preside,  giving  out  that  his  lady  was 
indisposed,  when,  in  fact,  she  had  left  his  roof 
for  her  brother's.  His  Lordship,  she  had  also 
been  informed,  had  been  very;  much  cut  up ; 
and  had  quitted  London  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  General  and  Mrs.  Cameron  were  scarcely 
able  to  gain  any  more  enlightenment  from  their 
daughter  herself  than  this  account  threw  upon 
the  business.  Janet  seemed  to  shrink  from  any 
direct  and  explicit  communication.  She  brought 
forward  no  accusation  against  her  husband — 
indeed  seemed  to  be  far  from  easy  in  her  con- 
science as  to  the  blame  which  her  chare  in  the 
business  might  merit  from  her  parents.  To  all 
their  reasonings  and  questions  nothing  could 
they  draw  forth,  but  the  hopeless,  despairing 
information  that  she  had  bid  adieu  to  Stanhope- 
street,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  endure 
the  wretchedness  which  had  been  daily  encreas- 
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ing  upon  her  for  the  last  month ;  and  when 
they  proposed  that  she  should  return  there  with 
them,  and  thus  silence  the  busy  scandal  of  the 
world,  for  a  moment,  with  a  ray  of  something 
like  revived  hope,  she  would  listen,  but  end 
by  arguing  despairingly  that  it  was  now  too 
late — Lord  Alfred  would  not  desire  it ;  the 
world,  no  doubt,  had  already  set  it  down  that 
they  were  parted — and  so  it  must  be  now  J* 

"  Where  was  Lord  Alfred  ?"  they  asked. 

She  did  not  know — then  wrung  her  hands, 
and  wept  in  bitter  anguish. 

But  even  this  weighty  matter  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration  in  comparison  with  the 
other  dreadful  case.  In  this  distressing  mys- 
tery, there  lingered  some  faint  hope  of  it« 
being  righted  and  repaired — but  for  the 
other — shame,  ruin,  and  disgrace  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  wretched  step 
t^ken    by  Agnes  to  all  whom  it  concerned. 

She  had  gone  out  on  horseback  the  morning 
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after  Captain  Cameron's  departure — and  before 
Lady  Alfred's  arrival,  in  company  with  Captain 
Trelawney,  and  never  returned — this  was  what 
the  servants  had  to  relate ;  what  inferences  and 
conclusions  could  be  thence  drawn?  Mrs. 
Gerald  had  evidently  no  intention,  on  setting 
out,  to  absent  herself  for  the  night,  at  least, 
for  she  had  ordered  her  dinner,  and  appointed 
a  tradesperson  to  come  for  orders  in  the  even- 
ing. But,  however,  the  deed  might  have  been 
done,  whether  perpetrated  by  impulse  or 
design — she  had  certainly  been  for  three  days 
absent  from  her  home  and  children,  and  that 
was  quite  sufficient  to  seal  her  doom. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


"  Know  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleased 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain.'' 

Young. 


The  General  was  on  the  point  of  setting  off  to 
return  to  London  to  seek  some  tidings  either  of 
Lord  Alfred  or  the  pursuers  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Agnes,  when  Ralph  Beauchamp  suddenly 
appeared. 

His  pale  and  deeply  harassed  countenance 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  administer  any  relief 
to  the  anxious  hearts  of  those  who  greeted  him, 
but  his  first  words  bore  healing  on  their  wings, 
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for  they  were—"  Thank  God— thank  God  I 
for  by  His  merciful  and  providential  interfer- 
ence, she  is  saved,  so  far  from  actual  guilt,  and 
the  ruin  she  was  on  the  brink  of  incur- 
ring. Let  us  pray  Heaven  that  her  life  may 
be  spared  for  her  reformation — and  that  her 
character  may  be  saved  from  farther  stigma 
than  her  folly  has  already  drawn  upon  it." 

E-alph  Beauchamp  then  proceeded  to  detail 
facts  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  into  our 
own  hands  to  relate — and  for  that  purpose  re- 
trograde a  little  in  our  narrative. 

From  what  met  his  eyes  at  the  ball  to  which 
Gerald  accompanied  his  wife  the  night  before 
her  removal  to  Hampton  Court,  he  had  been 
only  more  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  her  from  any  further  in- 
dependent and  unprotected  dissipation,  such  as 
that  in  which  she  had  already  plunged ;  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  ensuing  conjugal 
tete-a-tete  had  not  been  of  the  most  amiable 
and      placid  nature,    for     Gerald  had     even 
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refused  to  allow  Agnes  to  ride  with  a  party  of 
which  Captain  Trelawney  was  of  course  to  be 
a  member. 

For  some  time  Gerald  had  fixed  upon  the 
following  day  for  running  down  to  Sussex  to 
bring  back  his  little  girl  and  Rachel,  whose 
society  for  her  sister  he  more  than  ever  desired; 
but  he  now  seemed  scarcely  inclined  to  put  the 
plan  into  execution,  hinting  at  substituting  a 
servant  as  their  escort. 

But  Agnes  had  tamed  down  into  sudden, 
reasonable,  and  subdued  meekness,  as  if  an  evil 
spirit  had  departed  of  which  she  had  been  pos- 
sessed, and  she  was  herself  again.  She  declared 
her  extreme  anxiety  to  see  her  little  Geraldine, 
and  to  have  her  with  her— in  fact,  removed 
somewhat  too  rapidly  all  anxiety  on  her  account 
from  the  heart  of  the  guileless  and  unsuspicious. 
Gerald,  and  sent  him  into  Sussex  with  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  that  his  wife  would 
scarcely  leave  the  nursery — in  the  duties  of 
which  she  seemed  again  absorbed — till  his  re- 
turn. 
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And  Agnes  held  the  baby  in  her  arms  until 
he  was  well  out  of  sight,  when  she  gave  it  to 
the  nurse,  equipped  herself  in  her  habit  and 
feathered  hat,  and  by  the  time  that  was  accom- 
plished, Captain  Trelawney  had  arrived  on 
horseback,  and  her  own  steed  was  brought 
round. 

The  pair  soon  rode  forth  together ;  Agnes 
gaily  kissing  her  hand  to  the  crowing  baby,  held 
up  by  its  ill-approving  nurse  at  a  window 
above. 

On  they  rode,  laughing  and  talking.  The 
day  was  hot,  but  there  was  a  balmy  breeze,  and 
far  from  subdued  in  body  and  spirit,  Agnes 
found  herself  in  the  gay  confusion  of  the  Lon- 
don streets. 

Captain  Trelawney  said  they  must  go  to 
Gunter's  to  refresh  themselves  and  give  their 
horses  rest  So  to  Gunter's  they  went,  and 
Captain  Trelawney  left  Agnes  with  her  ices 
and  cherry  brandy  to  give  some  orders  to  his 
servant,  and  when  in  half  an  hour  after  he  pro- 
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posed  that  they  should  set  forth  again,  she  found 
her  palfrey  substituted  for  another  perfect  lady's 
horse,  and  her  delight  and  approbation  rose  still 
higher  when  she  was  informed  by  her  companion 
that  they  were  going  to  ride  in  the  park. 

"  That  was  so  delicious — such  a  perfect 
treat!" 

She  thought  of  Gerald  indeed  for  a  moment, 
and  of  not  even  havino:  her  own  servant  in  at- 
tendance,  besides  the  chance  of  meeting  Janet, 
which  might  be  awkward  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  cause  her  expedition  to  reach 
her  husband's  ears  some  day  or  other.  But  she 
could  not  help  it — she  must  go. 

Captain  Trelawney  did  not  seem  to  dream 
of  her  refusing — so  it  would  be  silly  to  make 
objections  so  impossible  to  explain — coute  qui 
coute — she  must  go. 

And  Agnes  went,  and  mingled  amidst  the 
equestrians,  the  most  careless  of  the  careless, 
and  gayest  of  the  gay.  Once  or  twice  she 
asked  in  a  tone  of  some  alarm  of  her  companiou 
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whether  that  were  not  the  Townshend  carriage 
she  saw,  but  Capt.  Trelawney  having  repeatedly 
undeceived  her  on  that  point,  at  length 
said: 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  see  Lady  Alfred 
out  to-day ;  or  if  you  do,  from  what  I  hear 
she  must  be  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs — which  they  say  are  in  a  very  critical 
state  just  now — to  remark  us." 

Agnes  cared  or  thought  not  to  enquire  the 
meaning  of  this. 

In  the  course  of  the  ride,  Captain  Trelawney 
mentioned  a  new  piece  which  was  then  the  rage 
at  the  Haymarket. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  it  P  exclaimed 
Agnes. 

"  Well,  why  not  to-night  T  was  her  com- 
panion's immediate  reply. 

"  Go  to  the  play  to-night — how  could  I  poe- 
sibly  do  such  a  thing  ?"  Agnes  laughingly  con- 
tinued.    "  And  now,"  she  added,  sighing,  "  I 
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must  go,  1   suppose,  and  look  after  my  own 
horse — it  is  getting  late." 


It  would  be  a  distasteful  task  to  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  the  discussion  which  ensued. 
Captain  Trelawney  was  a  hair-brained,  foolish, 
thoughtless,  reckless  young  man — as  giddy  and 
ill-regulated  as  Agnes  herself.  It  was  folly 
more  than  vice  which  actuated  his  present  con- 
duct— a  self-wiUed  impulse,  which  caused  him 
madly  to  brave  the  consequences  of  leading 
this  weak  young  creature  into  conduct,  to  say 
the  least,  most  fearfuUy  imprudent,  and  morally 
wrong. 

It  was  arranged  that  Agnes  should  go  to  an 
hotel,  frequented  by  the  Cameron  family,  and 
where  she  was  known,  and  that  she  should  send 
for  a  dress  awaiting  her  at  the  mantua-maker's, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  an  ^itertainment 
to  which  they  had  been  invited  a  few  days 
hence.     Thus  equipped — truly  over-dressed  for 
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such  an  occasion — a  gaudy  shawl  having  been 
hastily  procured  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  she 
was  soon  driving  in  Captain  Trelawney's 
Brougham,  accompanied  by  that  gentleman,  to 
the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

There,  seated  in  a  small  private  box,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  hours  partially  subsid- 
ing, vague  dread,  shame  and  perplexity  began 
to  pierce  through  her  bewilderment,  quieting 
and  subduing  her  fevered  spirit. 

As  to  any  enjoyment  of  the  play  it  was  quite 
out   of   the  question.      Shrinking   from   being 
seen  and  recognized  by  any  acquaintance,  she 
sat   ensconsed  behind  the  curtain,  beyond  the 
possibility   of  any  view  of  the  performance — 
the  sounds  only  reaching  her  ears  as  senseless 
and  jarring  confusion,  whilst  Captain  Trelaw- 
ney  talked  with  the  same  — or  rather,  as  may 
be    supposed,    with     increasing    freedom    and 
levity  ;   and,  however,  she  might  have   before 
drawn  it  upon  herself,  her  toleration   of  such 
conduct  was  really  now  more  the  effect  of  dis' 
VOL  III  o 
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tress  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  from  which  she 
was  painfully  suffering,  than  any  real  careless- 
ness or  approval.  Whilst  Agnes  smiled 
forcedly,  or  spoke  incoherently,  her  thoughts 
were  uneasily  wandering  to  her  husband.  What 
would  he  do  or  say  if  by  any  possibility  he 
ever  imagined  her  to  have  been  in  the  situa- 
tion she  now  found  herself — if  any  part  of  that 
day's  expedition  ever  reached  his  ears  ?  Cold 
shudderings  of  terror,  of  conscience-stricken 
regret  and  repentance  began  to  creep  over  her 
whole  frame  ;  she  was  pale  and  trembling. 
How  should  she  be  able  to  face  the  servants  on 
her  return  home — how  prevent  the  information 
from  spreading  through  their  gossipping  ?  She 
might  say  indeed  that  she  had  been  at  Lady 
Alfred  Townshend's.  There  was  some  com- 
fort in  that  thought,  and  she  breathed  for  a 
moment  more  freely,  then  suddenly  turning  to 
Captain  Trelawney,  begged  him  to  allow  her 
to  go- — saying  she  could  stay  no  longer — it 
would  be  so  late  before  her  return  to  Hampton 
Court.  • 
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Captain  Trelawney  rose  at  her  command, 
and  conducted  her  down  stairs.  On  their  way 
they  met  several  acquaintances  of  the  Captain, 
who  spoke  to  him  and  stared  very  openly  at  his 
fair  companion,  who  shrunk  with  shame  and 
humiliation  from  their  gaze,  whispering  im- 
ploringly to  her  conductor  to  hasten  on. 

But  they  were  not  destined  to  leave  the 
house  so  prosperously.  We  need  not  waste 
time  by  entering  into  the  exact  facts  of  the  case 
— suffice  it,  that  the  hot  Life-guard'sman  was 
excited  by  some  impertinent  conduct  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crowd  through  which  they  passed, 
and  not  even  the  remembrance  of  Agnes  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  could  subdue  his  rage  and 
moderate  the  violent  language  he  was  rash 
enough  to  use — language  duly  returned  in  the 
excitement  which  succeeded,  and  the  terrified 
Agnes  withdrew  her  arm  from  his. 

Luckily  the  quarrel  had  begun  not  very  far 
from  the  door,  and  pushing  her  way  desperately 
through  the  press,  she  stood  at  length  at  free- 
o  3 
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dom,  and  by  her  gesture  more  than  by  her 
voice,  which  she  could  hardly  render  articulate, 
made  some  cabmen  understand  that  she  wished 
for  a  conveyance — too  well  indeed,  for  several 
at  the  same  time,  rushed  forward,  and  she  was 
at  length  rudely  pushed  into  one  by  the  con- 
quering hero,  who  scarcely  attending  to  her 
almost  fainting  directions  to  drive  her  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  dashed  off  at  a  furious  drunken 
pace,  followed  by  the  angry  vociferations  of 
his  vanquished  compeers,  and  indeed  by  one 
or  two  themselves  who  having  secured  other 
customers  seemed  determined  to  obtain  re- 
venge by  putting  the  driver  to  the  shame  of 
being  outrun  in  the  race. 

And  Agnes  soon  felt  the  furious  rate  at 
which  she  was  so  fearfully  rattling  in  the  crazy 
vehicle  increased  to  one  still  more  terrific,  and  a 
shriek  of  horror  issued  from  her  lips  when  she 
felt  the  cab  suddenly  whirl  round  a  corner 
and  heave  on  one  side.  She  knew  no  more. 
The    next     sensation    she    experienced    was 
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that  of  extreme  pain  and  weakness  even  unto 
death — as  opening  her  eyes,  she  faintly  called 
upon  the  name  of  Gerald. 

None  but  strange  faces  met  her  view — tho^c 
of  a  doctor,  and  an  old  woman  who  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  or  rather  pallet,  which 
stood  in  a  small  garret-like  apartment. 

Dim  recollections  dawned  upon  her  brain  as 
her  glance  caught  the  bright  pink  and 
silver  of  the  gaudy  dress  carelessly  thrown  on 
a  chair  at  the  foot  of  her  uncurtained  couch. 

The  doctor  stooped  down  and  spoke — not 
too  gently — whilst  the  old  woman  bent  no  pity- 
ing gaze  upon  her,  but  a  stem  impatient  glance. 

But  Agnes  was  too  confused  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  words  addressed  to  her,  or  to  an- 
swer with  any  degree  of  coherency.  She  only 
again  faintly  called  forth  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band— 

"  Gerald,  dear  Gerald !" 

The   next  thing   she   could   clearly     realize 
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was  the  crabbed  sharp  voice  of  the  woman  in 
her  ear. 

"  Come,  come !  I  can  have  none  of  this  non- 
sense— please  to  find  sense  enough  to  tell  us  of 
somebody  belonging  to  you — or  you  must  be 
off  to  the  Hospital ;  I  can't  keep  such  as  you  in 
my  house  any  longer.  Come !  where's  your 
home — if  you  have  one  ?" 

"  Home  !  home  !"  Agnes  murmured,  becom- 
ing again  confused — "  oh,  do  not  send  me  home 
—shell  kiU  me !" 

"  Who — who  ?"  asked  the  catechiser,  harshly. 
"  No  doubt  you  deserve  it  richly." 

"  She — ^my  mother — Lady  Rachel — do  not 
— oh,  do  not  take  me  to  her !" 

The  woman  turned  and  spoke  to  the  doctor 
who  again  was  there. 

They  returned  to  the  questioning,  but  except 
that  she  continued  to  cry  for  Gerald,  and 
prayed  against  being  given  up  to  her  mother — 
to  Lady  Rachel — nothing  more  satisfactory 
could  be  gained. 
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The  doctor  puzzled  his  head  to  think  of  any 
Lady  Rachel  he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  and  argued  therefore  that  no  such 
person  existed,  and  that  it  was  all  humbug  the 
sick  woman  having  a  mother  of  title. 

The  old  woman  declared  that  if  "  her 
Gerald"  did  not  come  and  find  her  out  in  a 
day's  time,  when  she  would  have  come  round  a 
little,  she  must  be  off  to  the  Hospital  ;  for  she 
could  not  harbour  the  like  of  her  any  longer 
in  her  house,  she  was  mad  to  have  done  so  at 
alL 

That  same  afternoon  the  anxiety  of  the  old 
woman  was  allayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
spectable clerical  brother  at  the  lodgings,  with 
eager  enquiries  if  the  lady  who  had  met  with 
the  accident  had  not  been  received  into  that 
bouse. 

On  receiving  confirmation  from  the  landlady 
Ralph  Beauchamp  demanded  instantly  to  be 
conducted  to  his  sister,  which  was  done  with 
many  apologies   for  the  inferior  accommodation 
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which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  she 
had  considered  it  but  due  to  afford  the  lady. 

Ralph  was   much   aifected   by  the   state  in 
which  he  found  his  sister — Her  senses  were  by 
this  time  much  cleared — but  from  the  bleeding 
to  which  she  had  been  submitted,  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  weakness,  so  extreme,  that 
though  conscious   of    her   situation,    she    had 
remained  without  strength  to  express  or  make 
known  her  desire,  as  to  the  friends  that   might 
be  summoned  to  her  aid.     Distress   and  agony 
were  painted  on  her  small  haggard  face — her  head 
was  bound  with  bandages — whilst  the  large  eyes 
of  the  unfortunate  young  creature  fixed  them- 
selves with  an  almost  frantic  eagerness  on   the 
familiar  countenance  which  now  bent  over  her 
with  sad,  anxious  solicitude. 

The  brother  took  her  hand  with  trembling 
emotion  murmuring  with  a  mixture  of  tender 
agitation,  and  grave,  sorrowful  reproach — 

*^  Agnes,  poor  Agnes,  how  is  all  this  ?  how 
could  you  bring  yourself  to  this  extremity  ?" 
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"  Oh,  Ralph,  Ralph,  forgive  me  !"  her  quiver- 
ing lips  found  utterance  to  gasp.  "  Forgive 
me,  for  am  I  not  dying  T 

"  Let  us  pray  that  so  it  may  not  be,  Agnes ; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  supplicate  from  Him 
forgiveness,  which  living  or  dying  you  so  greatly 
need." 

Ralph  Beauchamp  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
a  messenger  for  better  advice,  also  a  nurse,  and 
every  comfort  to  render  her  present  sick  room 
more  commodious ;  and  his  mind,  a  degree  re- 
lieved by  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  as  to  his 
sister's  condition,  and  having  left  her  in  confi- 
dence under  the  charge  of  the  nurse,  pro- 
mising the  invalid  to  retm-n  in  the  evening,  he 
hastened  to  carry  relief  to  those  awaiting  his 
intelligence  with  such  agonising  suspense.  The 
party  at  Hampton  Court  had  not  however  been 
his  first  care.  No  !  he  had  to  seek  the  couch  of 
poor  Gerald,  who  now,  in  the  lodgings  of  Cap- 
tain Trelawney,  the  companion  of  Agnes's  un- 
bridled folly,  lay  in  a  most  precarious  condition. 
I.  O  5 
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The  state  of  feeling  to  which  the  unhappy 
husband  was  excited,  when  the  certainty  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  or  hope  appeared  in 
all  its  hideousness,  telling  him  that  the  wife  he 
loved  with  all  her  faults,  so  truly,  so  madly  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever,  may  well  be  imagined ;  for 
we  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  most  cold  and 
impenetrable  of  men  yields  like  a  reed,  or 
maddens  to  frenzy,  when  the  cords  that  bind 
him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love  are  loosened  or 
riven.  ' 

Enquiries  at  Stanhope-street  having 
been  fruitless,  those  at  the  Barracks 
for  Captain  Trelawney  were  answered  by  di- 
recting the  enquirers  to  his  lodgings.  Thither 
the  husband  and  brother  repaired,  and 
there  successfully  found  themselves  in  face  of 
the  young  officer,  who  in  one  minute  had  heard 
his  accusation,  and  stepped  back  to  escape 
the  blow  of  fury  which  was  raised,  in  answer  to 
a  cool  and  haughty  disavowal  he  was  beginning 
to  make.     The  next  saw  the  raised  arm  of  the 
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incensed  husband  sink  powerless  by  bis  side, 
and  his  whole  form  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
senseless  before  Ralph  Beauchamp  and  the  much 
dismayed  and  startled  young  Trelawney.  A 
rush  of  blood  issuing  from  Gerald's  lips  spoke 
the  fearful  explanation  that  some  inward  vessel 
must  have  given  way,  from  the  mighty  shock 
of  agitation  by  which  his  whole  frame  had  been 
convulsed.  He  was  laid  on  a  bed  and  a  medical 
man  summoned,  who  verified  their  suspicion. 

Captain  Trelawney,  with  much  confusion  and 
agitation,  requested  to  be  allowed  some  expla- 
nation of  circumstances,  to  which  his  con- 
science afforded  but  too  true  a  clue  ;  and  on 
hearing  the  stern  demand  of  the  brother  for 
information  regarding  IVIrs.  Gerald  Came- 
ron, he  earnestly  declared  his  utter  ignorance 
concerning  her  movements — making  a  not  un- 
abashed avowal  of  their  doings  on  the  day  she 
left  Hampton  Court  in  his  company — his  final 
separation  from  her  at  the  door  of  the  Hay- 
market  ;  and  though  at  the  time   that   circum- 
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stance  had  given  him  much  anxiety,  he  had 
quieted  himself  with  the  supposition  of  her 
having  entered  a  carriage  and  returned  to  her 
home ;  he  was  on  the  point,  he  said  of  riding 
to  Hampton  Court  to  ascertain  her  safety. 

Kalph  Beauchamp's  feelings,  as  may  be 
imagined,  were  but  changed  from  the  dread  of 
a  terrible  certainty,  to  a  confused  agony  of 
doubt  and  perplexity. 

Captain  Trelawney  eagerly,  and  anxiously 
proceeded  with  the  brother  in  the  search,  on 
which  after  having  left  the  unfortimate  Gerald 
under  careful  guardianship,  they  set  forth. 

The  husband's  senses  were  sufficiently  re- 
turned to  render  it  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  brother-in-law  in  some  measure  to  make 
known  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
which,  however  little  comforting,  seemed 
not  unfraught  with  relief  to  the  sufferer,  as  his 
countenance  plainly  testified  as  he  faintly  mur- 
mured "  Thank  God  !"  and  motioned  his  bro- 
ther-in-law away,   as  if  to  hasten  the  research 
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upon  which  he  knew  he  was  about  to  set  forth. 

By  the  active  assistance  of  the  police,  the 
deserted  clue  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
lost  one  traced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  asylum, 
by  Ralph  Beauchamp. 

The  Camerons  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to 
their  suffering  son  ;  Captain  Trelawney  resign- 
ing his  house  to  their  sole  occupation. 

Janet  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Rachel 
and  Annie  Mildmay,  the  latter  having  been  sent 
for  from  Dover,  where  she  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  been  left  by  General  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  on  their  arrival  in  England. 

As  for  Lord  Alfred  he  had  been  as  yet  un- 
heard of  in  Stanhope  Street,  but  the  papers  had 
shown  him  to  be  amongst  the  passengers,  who 
had  sailed  in  the  steam-boat  from  Brighton  to 
Dieppe  the  day  after  he  had  quitted  Town. 
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CHAPTEE    XX. 


Not  wholly  lost  the  heart 
Where  that  undying  love  hath  part  : 
Not  worthless  all,  though  far  and  long 
From  home  estranged,  and  guided  wrong  ; 
Yet  may  its  depths  by  Heaven  be  stirr'd. 
Its  prayer  for  thee  be  pour'd  and  heard  ! 
Mrs.  Hemans. 


Ralph  Beauchamp,  as  he  returned  late  that 
evening  to  the  habitation  which  contained  his 
imprudent  sister,  entered  with  the  serious, 
earnest  intention,  and  determination,  that  with 
the  blessing  of  that  God  who  can  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just,    he    would     endeavour  that    if  the  mis- 
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guided  Agnes  ever  rose  from  her  bed  of  sick- 
ness, she  might  prove  a  sadder,  perhaps,  but  a 
wiser  being,  than  when  first  laid  upon  that  couch 
of  anguish. 

He  had  rejected  all  proposals  of  friends  or 
familiar  attendants  being  sent  to  her ;  indeed 
he  had  little  dijfficulty  in  persuading  the  parents, 
absorbed  in  anxiety  for  their  beloved  son,  to 
allow  him  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  care 
of  their  troublesome  daughter-in-law,  towards 
whom  they  could  feel  at  this  moment  only  dis- 
gust and  severe  displeasure;  her  conduct  having 
thus  brought  her  husband  into  such  danger  and 
distress.  It  might  indeed  seem  a  cruel  time  to 
choose  wherein  to  "  wring  the  heart  of  sin — " 
that  time  of  sore  bodily  pain  and  weakness ; 
but  the  spirit  of  firmness  and  decision,  which, 
in  its  best  or  worst  features,  formed  so  strong  a 
characteristic  of  the  disposition  of  the  Beau- 
champ  family — with  the  exception  indeed  of  its 
last  frail,  unstable  scion,  Agnes — enabled  Ralph 
to  discern,  that  if  a  reformation  were  to  be 
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effected  upon  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
subject  now  under  his  hands,  it  must  be  now, 
or  most  likely — never ! 

He  braced  himself  therefore  to  the  under- 
taking, determining  that  no  morbid  tender- 
ness— no  weak  shrinking,  should  induce  him  to 
draw  back  his  hand  from  probing  to  the  utter- 
most those  evil  tendencies  in  his  sister,  which 
had  hitherto  proved  the  bane  of  all  those  who 
loved  her.  Yes  he  decided  that  with  the 
exception  of  himself — he  who  had  ever  proved 
more  an  object  of  awe  than  aifection  and  con- 
fidence to  the  volatile  Agnes — no  indulgent 
friend  or  relation — no  kind  familiar  servant 
should  approach  her,  to  show,  by  their  anxiety 
and  pitying  solicitude,  that  her  offences  might 
be  soon  forgotten  and  forgiven  ;  and  thus  cause 
her  contrite  remorse  to  pass  away — to  evapor- 
ate as  the  morning  dew,  and  with  it  all  hope 
of  ultimate  amendment. 

That  night  the  brother  .pent  by  her  bed-side. 

The  medical  man  thought  well  of  her  condi- 
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tion,  for  the  extreme  exhaustion  by  which 
she  was  subdued,  was  the  effect  of  the  severe 
bleedings,  by  which  her  head  had  been  relieved. 
But  this  weakness  was  to  Agnes  the  feeling  of 
approaching  death,  and  as  the  morning  dawned 
and  she  aroused  from  the  dizzy  state  in  which 
nearly  all  the  night  she  had  continued,  she 
began  to  feel  more  sensibly  her  condition,  and 
asked  faintly,  "Am  I  to  die  alone — will 
Gerald  not  come  to  me  ?" 

"  I  am  here — your  brother  Ralph,  Agnes. 
You  must  be  content  I  fear  with  my  attendance 
— your  husband  is  ill  I  am  sorry  to  say — as  ill  as 
yourself — suffering  through  the  dreadful  fear 
and  suspense  into  which  your  conduct  has 
plunged  us  all ;  his  parents  are  of  course  with 
him  and  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  their  son, 
for  the  wretched  cause  of  his  sufferings.  Ah 
Agnes !  you  have  forfeited  all  right  to  de- 
mand the  indulgent  tenderness,  the  fond, 
anxious  attendance  of  any  of  your  husband's  re- 
lations— aye  of  your  husband  himself,  had  he 
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been  able  to  come  ;  let  us  pray,  that  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  you  may  be  spared  to  redeem 
at  least  your  character,  in  their  eyes,  if  not  in 
those  of  the  world  in  general." 

The  invalid  was  too  weak  to  pronounce  more 
than  a  few  words  of  self-exculpation  as  to  any 
real  intention  of  evil  on  the  fatal  day  of  her  ac- 
cident. "  Gerald,"  she  faltered,  "  could  not  be- 
lieve it ;  he  must  be  ill,  for  he  never  would 
have  forsaken  her." 

Ralph  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said  no  more 
that  day,  but  the  next,  when  Agnes's  symptoms 
were  all  subsiding,  and  she  again  asked  over 
and  over  again  for  Gerald,  or  even  for  any  one 
of  his  family,  he  spoke  gravely  and  decidedly 
on  the  subject.  He  talked  of  the  much  tried 
patience — the  often  betrayed  confidence  of  her 
husband — the  deceitful  change  of  demeanour 
by  which  she  had  lulled  his  suspicions  and  in- 
duced him  to  depart  from  Hampton- Court. 
What  interpretation  but  one,  could  he  even,  the 
most  trusting  of  men,  have  put  upon  her  con- 
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duct  ?  In  short  the  brother  gave  the  subdued 
patient  to  understand  that  she  must  not  hope 
or  expect  in  the  present  injured  state  of  their 
feelings,  that  the  relations  of  her  husband  would 
approach  her  ;  and  indeed  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  Ralph  broke  to  her  the  appalling 
intelligence,  that  the  parents  had  determined, 
in  the  event  of  their  mutual  recovery,  to  use 
their  influence  with  Gerald  to  induce  him,  for 
the  sake  of  his  future  peace  and  happiness,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  children,  to  separate  from  a 
woman  who,  by  her  folly  and  levity  alone,  would 
bring  disgrace  and  misery  upon  all  those  con- 
nected with  her. 

Agnes  writhed  like  a  crushed  worm  at  this 
announcement   and   her  pale  Hps  murmured — 

"  Then  let  me  die !" 

"  Agnes,  are  you  prepared  to  die,  and  appear 
before  a  pure  and  holy  God  "^ — do  you  feel  your 
sins  forgiven — your  offences  blotted  out?  pray, 
rather,  not  to  die  until  you  feel  they  are  par- 
doned." 
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"Forgiven — pardoned  !"  she  gasped,  in  much 
agitation.  "  No,  if  man  reject  me,  how  can  I 
expect  to  be  accepted  by  God  ?  where — where 
then  shall  I  go  ? — what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

"  Agnes,  measure  not  God's  mercy  by  that 
of  your  fellow  creatures.  The  forsaken  of 
father  and  mother — the  alien  and  stranger  from 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  God  will  take  up, 
pity  and  comfort,  if,  in  steadfast  faith,  despi- 
sing all  other  hope  of  mercy  and  salvation,  he 
turns  to  Him." 

Ralph  Beauchamp  then  knelt  by  the  bedside 
and  commenced  that  form  of  prayer,  in  beauty 
and  force  beyond  the  power  of  man's  unassisted 
composition. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  words  failed  to 
enter  the  comprehension  of  her  in  whose  behalf 
they  rose.  The  large  eyes,  as  if  suddenly 
opened  to  discern  a  new  and  terrible  world  of 
doubt  and  dread,  fixed  themselves  with  an  ago- 
nized and  fearful — rather  than  attentive  — 
ga^e  upon  her  brother's  countenance.     But  the 
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deep,  earnest  voice  seemed  at  length  to  pierce 
her  heart,  as  it  prayed  "  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  might  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance  —  that  if  it  were 
(rod's  good  pleasure  to  restore  her  to  her 
former  health  she  might  lead  the  residue  of  her 
life  in  His  fear  and  to  His  glory."  A  new 
light  broke  upon  her  countenance — her  pale 
lips  quivered  —  her  feeble  hands  clasped  them- 
selves convulsively  together—  she  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  penetrating  and  impressive 
exhortation,  following  each  word  after  the 
reader,  and  giving  her  faint,  timid  assent  to 
the  articles  of  belief. 

Her  brother  paused ;  and  as  if  at  the  re- 
gretted close  of  a  strain  of  music,  Agnes  made 
a  gesture  of  entreaty  that  he  would  proceed. 

Ralph  Beauchamp  then  told  her  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  examine  her  as  t'>  the  true  nature 
of  her  repentance  and  charitable  feelings  to- 
wards the  world — to  exhort  her  to  forgive  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  all  persons  who  had 
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offended  her ;  if  she  had  offended  any  to  ask 
their  forgiveness,  and  where  she  had  done  injury 
or  wrong  to  any  man  to  make  amends  to  the 
uttermost  of  her  power,  without  which  the  for- 
giveness he  was  empowered  to  declare  could 
not  be  accorded  to  her. 

With  touching,  piteous  earnestness  of  coun- 
tenance, the  expression  of  her  early  days  re- 
turning, Agnes  faintly  gasped,  "  I  have  offended 
them  aU — all — I  ask  their  forgiveness,  tell 
them.  But  they  will  not  come  to  hear  me  ;  I 
have  injured  him,  you  say  —  him  whom  I  love 
so  well ;  but  then — how  make  amends?" 

"  The  earnest  desire  will  at  present  be  suffi- 
cient, Agnes;  the  earnest,  prayerful  deter- 
mination that  if  your  life  be  spared  and  oppor- 
tunity given,  you  will  make  amends  by  the 
future  rectitude  of  your  life,  for  all  you  have 
made  your  kind  and  tender  husband  suffer." 

*^  Yes — yes !  oh,  Gerald,  my  own  beloved, 
my  darling  Gerald,  yes — yes  !"  she  gasped  with 
an  earnest  glow  upon  her  pallid  countenance. 
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which  spoke  a  depth  and  sincerity   of  purpose 
more  than  words  could  express. 

"  And  your  enemies,  Agnes?  we  have 
spoken  only  of  those  from  whom  on  your  part 
you  crave  forgiveness ;  but  are  there  none  by 
whom  you  have  been  offended — are  there  none 
by  whom  you  think  yourself  to  have  been  in- 
jured, who  you  cannot  contemplate  with  that 
perfect  charity  which  is  required  of  you — are 
there  none  with  whom,  for  the  quieting  of  your 
conscience,  you  would  wish  to  be  reconciled  ?" 

Agnes  opened  wide  her  eyes  with  an  uneasy, 
frightened  expression,  as  she  gasped  in  trem- 
bling accents — 

"  My  mother!" 

"  Would  you  see  her  then?"  demanded  Ralph, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  tone  of  some  emotion  ;  for 
though  it  was  not  without  purpose  and  expecta- 
tion he  had  thus  directed  his  questions,  he  could 
not  but  be  affected  by  hearing  a  mother's 
name'pronouncedby  a  daughter  on  her  sick  bed, 
as  the  enemy  of  her  young  existence. 
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"  See  her  !"  with  a  look  of  terror  Agnes  ex- 
claimed. "  She  would  not  come  if  I  wished  it." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  it?" 

"  Ah,  it  would  kill  me   at   once — her  angry 
hating  look !" 

"  But,"  continued  Ralph,   "  could  you  leave 
this  world  in  peace,   if  at    enmity  with  your 
mother — without    an   endeavour,    at  least,  on 
your  part,   to  do  away  that  enmity— to  make 
known  to  her  your  willingness  and  desire   to 
humble  yourself  and  crave  pardon  for  offences 
committed  against  her  ?  I  feel  and  know  indeed 
too  well  all  you  can  bring  forward  in  your  justi- 
fication on  that  point;  still  I   exhort   you  to 
make  your  peace,  or  endeavour  so  to  do,  with 
your  earthly  parent,  ere  you  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  your  Heavenly  Father.    Tranquillize  your- 
self now — I  will  leave  you  with  your  nurse  to 
take  a  little  rest.    May  God  bless  you,  preserve 
your  life,  and  renew  your  strength." 

It   was  in  the    silence  and  solitude  of  the 
night  that,  calling  for  her  brother,  Agnes,  with 
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earnest  entreaties  begged  that  her  mother  might 
be  sent  for.  She  now  felt  she  should  have  no 
peace  till  she  had  made  known  her  desire  for 
pardon — her  wish  to  show  her  own  perfect  for- 
giveness. 

'-  And,  oh  Ralph,"  she  continued,  "  there 
is  another — that  wretched  face  of  poor  old 
JEticketts,  how  it  has  been  haunting  me,  and  it 
will  follow  me  to  the  grave,  if  I  do  not  ask 
also  her  forgiveness." 

Lady  Rachel  Beauchamp  had  never  re- 
entered the  walls  of  the  Towers,  nor  seen  her 
eldest  son,  since  Lena's  death — Mr.  Beauchamp 
having  written  to  her  immediately  after  the 
funeral,  requesting  her  henceforth  to  consider 
the  house  in  Belgrave  Square  as  her  own,  for 
it  would  be  no  longer  convenient  or  expedient 
that  they  should  live  together. 

In  solitary  grandeur  then,  cut   off  from   all 

communication  with  any   one   of  the   children 

she  had  brought  into  the  world — Lady  Rachel 

remained  tUl  the  day  when  a  note  was  delivered 

yoL.  iir,  y 
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to  her  from  Ralph  Beauchamp,  and  which  open* 
ing,  with  indignant  surprise  she  saw  to  contain 
an  account  of  Agnes's  illness  with  the  earnest 
request  that  her  mother  would  visit  her  and 
comfort  and  relieve  her  heart  by  a  reconcilia- 
tion, or  at  least  a  few  words  of  kindness  and 
forgiveness,  and  that  she  would  suffer  Miss 
Bicketts  to  do  the  same." 

*^  Here,  Miss  Ricketts !"  cried  her  Ladyship 
tossing  the  note  to  that  person,  who  sat  at  a 
writing  table  near.  "  Be  pleased  to  answer 
that  effusion.'' 

The  ex-governess  re- settled  her  spectacles  on 
her  nose  with  her  shaking   hands,  which   still 
however    retained     sufficient    power  of    stiff 
straight  authography  to  render  her  an  efficient 
amanuensis  to   her   patroness — and    then   she 
began  to  cast  her  eyes  over  the  epistle. 
"  Miss  Agnes  ? — oh  dear  me !" 
"  I  will  dictate  immediately  if  you  please," 
interrupted  Lady  Rachel,  and  the   paper  was 
speedily  prepared. 
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*'  Write  in  your  name." 

"  I  am  desired  by  Lady  Rachel  Beauchamp 
to  state  in  answer  to  the  note  just  received 
that  she  declines,  (at  the  same  time  expressing 
much  surprise  that  she  should  have  been 
troubled  with  such  a  proposal)  acceding  to  the 
request  contained  in  it — nor  can  her  Ladyship 
allow  any  person  in  her  establishment  who 
wishes  to  re-enter  her  house,  to  approach  the 
person  mentioned  therein. 
(Signed) 

«  ELIZA  RICKETTS," 

"  There !  look  at  the  direction,  and  let  the 
note  be  sent  immediately.  Fine  reputable 
quarters — but  good  enough  for  her,  no  doubt." 

The  note  was  sealed  and  despatched ;  but 
for  some  time  after,  Miss  Ricketts  was  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  epistle  she  had  been  an- 
swering, and  that  night,  when  Lady  Rachel  rat- 
tled off  to  an  evening  party,  the  elderly  lady 
P  3 
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equipped  herself  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
saying  that  she  was  going  to  visit  a  friend,  left 
the  house. 

Agnes,  in  the  subdued  and  tender  state 
of  heart  and  conscience  to  which  she  was  re- 
duced, felt  deeply  the  unnatural  and  unmerci- 
ful result  of  her  overture  towards  her  mother. 
Soothed,  however,  on  the  subject  by  her  bro- 
ther, she  had  enjoyed  an  hour's  refreshing  &leep> 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  to  ^x  them  on  a  face 
bending  over  hei,  the  sight  of  which  caused  her 
gaze  to  assume  a  stare  of  startled  and  bewil- 
dered horror,  and  a  smothered  exclamation  of 
that  nature  to  issue  from  her  lips, 

"  Do  not  be  frightened.  Miss  Agnes — it  is 
I ;  you  wished  to  see  me — did  you  not  ?  Mr. 
Ralph's  letter  said  so ;  and  I  am  come ;  and 
your  brother  gave  me  leave  to  sit  by  your  side 
till  you  awoke ;  but  if  you  dislike  my  presence 
I  will  go." 

Could  this  be  Ricketts  who  spoke  thus  to  her 
badgered  pupil  ? 
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The  still  more  bewildered  Agnes  raised 
herself  up,  as  much  as  her  strength  would 
allow ;  and  as  she  by  degrees  began  to  realize 
the  cu-cumstances  of  the  case,  she  put  out  her 
thin,  wan  hand,  though  with  some  signs  of  dis- 
trust, of  which  she  could  not  divest  her  feelings, 
and  thanked  the  governess  for  having  come ; 
then,  softened  by  the  signs  of  tears  her  suspi- 
ciously steadfast  gaze  discerned  rising  in  those 
hard  eyes,  as  poor  Ricketts  grasped  her  ex- 
tended hand,  she  said — 

"  I  have  met  with  a  dreadful  accident ;  per- 
haps Ralph  has  told  you  how  it  was  all  my 
own  fault — how  I  have  offended  all  those  most 
dear  to  me — how  bitterly  I  feel  all  that  I  have 
done  amiss — not  only  of  late  years  but  from 
my  earliest  childhood — for  I  have  been  very  ill, 
and  still  may  be  dying.  Now  I  would  wish  to 
be  forgiven  by  all  to  whom  I  have  behaved  ill 
— and  forgive  those — " 

Here  Miss  Ricketts  wiping  her  eyes,  with 
nervous  haste  interrupted  her,  to  beg  she 
would  not  talk  of  her  ill-behaviour  now* 
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But  Agnes  continued,  "  and  to  forgive  all 
those  who  may  have  been  unkind  to  me." 

Miss  Ricketts  winced  and  began  with  flur- 
ried zeal  to  arrange  her  pupil's  pillows. 

"  My  mother  refuses  to  hear — to  mention 
my  name  ;  did  she  send — did  she  allow  you  to 
come,  Miss  Ricketts  ?" 

"  Yes — no — that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  ask  her. 
Miss  Agnes — perhaps  she  will  be  offended — 
but  it  matters  not,  I  was  your  governess." 

"  Indeed  you  were  !"  groaned  Agnes. 

"  And  I  could  not  resist  coming  when  I 
heard  that  you  wanted  me." 

You  have  become  very  kind.  Miss  Ricketts," 
said  Agnes,  staring  at  her  wonderingly ;  "  I 
hope  you  can  stay  a  little  with  me  ;  I  cannot 
talk  much  now ;  but  what  will  Lady  Rachel 
say  and  do  to  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  much  mind.  Miss  Agnes,"  the  go- 
verness answered,  resignedly ;  "  I  don't  expect 
Lady  Rachel  will  let  me  enter  her  house  again 
so,  if  you  like  it,  I  may  as  well  stay  and  nurse 
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you."  And  divesting  herself  of  her  walking 
apparel,  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  night-cap 
and  her  knitting — smoothed  the  former  and 
laid  it  on  a  table ;  then,  with  the  latter  in  her 
hands  took  her  post  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
begging  her  pupil  to  go  to  sleep,  and  not  mind 
her. 


As  the  most  devoted  nurse  and  attendant  to 
Agnes  had  Miss  Ricketts  now  established  her- 
self ;  for  on  despatching  a  message  the  follow- 
ing momingto  Belgrave  Square,  with  a  note  of 
apology  to  Lady  Rachel,  humbly  requesting  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  a  few  days  with  her  sick 
pupil,  all  her  worldly  goods  had  been  brought 
to  her,  huddled  together  only  too  willingly  by 
her  ladyship's  envious  maid,  with  the  message 
that  Miss  Ricketts  was  welcome  to  retain  her 
present  situation  as  long  as  she  pleased,  for  she 
need  not  presume  to  shew  her  face  again  in 
Belgrave  Square. 
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At  first  it  was  strange  and  startling  to  poor 
-Agnes  in  the  long  weary  nights,  which  her  long 
confinement  rendered  even  more  sleepless  and 
restless  as  her  bodily  health  and  strength  began 
to  be  renewed— and  she  would  bedew  her  pillow 
with  tears  of  repentance  and  remorse  as  she 
thought  of  her  husband — her  children — ^longing, 
yearning  to  behold  them  from  whom  she  might 
be  perhaps  separated  for  ever — calling  upon 
them  severally  by  name  with  earnest  piteous 
moans —to  see  that  jaundiced,  crabbed  face  bend- 
ing over  her — those  lips  uttering  pitying  words 
of  soothing  encouragement,  which  had  never 
before  moved  but  to  let  forth  stern  commands — 
if  not  harsh  invectives. 

Agnes  would  often  be  wondering  how  such  a 
momentous  change  had  been  brought  about — 
what  could  have  washed  the  black-a-moor 
white — for  as  great  a  wonder  did  that  metamor- 
phosis appear. 

At  last,  one   evening.   Miss  Ricketts,    by 
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some  chance,  mentioned  the  name  of  Lena  and 
Agnes's  languid  spirit  aroused  to  some  interest 
by  the  sound  of  that  name,  she  led  the  governess 
by  her  questions  to  enter  upon  some  particulars 
connected  with  the  sweet  being,  whose  memory 
had  never  lost  its  impression  even  on  the  mind 
of  her  volatile  sister-in-law. 

And  then  Miss  Kicketts,  as  she  touched  upon 
that  theme,  spoke  till  her  eyes  ran  down  with 
tears,  or  glimmered  almost  with  enthusiasm 
as  she  discoursed  upon  the  meek  still  beauty — 
the  child-like  piety— the  gentle  patience  of 
that  angelic  creature — during  that  last  period 
of  her  life,  when  it  had  been  the  blessed  fate 
of  her  unworthy  self  to  be  established  as  her 
almost  constant  attendant  and  companion  ;  the 
only  person — her  husband  and  Lady  Rachel — 
relying  doubtless  on  her  unloveable  attributes — 
had  seemed  to  consider  beyond  the  jealousy 
which  in  so  singular  a  manner  characterized 
their  feelings  with  regard  to  their  victim. 

Then  Agnes  could  not  fail  to  perceive  how, 
P  5 
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not  in  vain  had  been  that  soft  breathing  power  of 
which  she  spoke,  to  melt  the  harsh  unloving 
spirit  of  her  governess  by  its  dew  of  heavenly 
love.  And  whilst  weeping  she  listened, 
weeping  over  and  over  again,  to  the  simpk 
graphic  relations,  Miss  Ricketts  never  tired  of 
giving,  of  the  sweet  speeches  and  affecting  in- 
cidents of  Lena's  last  days — told  of  the  un- 
heard sighs — unshed  tears  with  which  she  had 
bent  childlike  beneath  the  burden  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  with  which  her  gentle  spirit  had 
been  vexed — 'and  finally  the  pure  holy  calm 
with  which  the 

"  Pale,  placid  martyr  sunk  to  sleep," 

Agnes  felt  as  if  her  soul  imbibed  a  new  spirit 
even  by  the  hearing— and  wondered  no  longer 
at  the  renewing  power  such  heavenly  influences 
had  worked  on  one  who  had  seen  and  felt  all  its 
beauty. 

In  the  meantime  Ralph  Beauchamp  hope- 
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fully  saw  the  subject  of  his  discipline  progres- 
ing  favourably — still,  he  rejoiced  but  with 
trembling — still  he  withdrew  not  the  lancet 
with  which  he  probed  the  sorest  part  of  his 
sister's  heart. 

She  bemoaned  herself  as  one  cut  off  from 
her  husband — having  wearied  the  patience  and 
indulgence  of  him  to  whom  her  spirit  now 
clave  with  an  intensity  indiscribable.  She 
looked  upon  herself  as  one  whom  years  of  the 
strictest  probation  could  alone  re-establish  in 
the  eyes  of  her  friends,  as  a  safe  and  worthy 
guardian  of  her  children,  for  whom  her  heart 
longed  with  agony  intense. 

But  in  her  humble  and  contrite  state,  she 
bore  it  all;  even  as  she  had  borne  chastise- 
ment and  severity  in  her  earliest  years,  with 
touching,  piteous  patience  and  resignation. 

When  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  in  a  state  to 
travel,  Ralph  Beauchamp  announced  his  in- 
tention of  removing  her  to  his  house  in  Sussex 
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■^ — first  allowing  her  to  have  an  interview  witk 
Rachel,  from  whom  she  might  receive  every  in- 
formation concerning  her  children,  her  sister 
iiaving  been  their  guardian  during  their 
father's  illness. 

This  further  confirmation  of  the  fate  which 
this  arrangement  seemed  to  portend,  was  too 
much  for  the  unhappy  Agnes  to  endure  with 
any  degree  of  fortitude,  and  in  an  agony  of 
supplication,  on  her  knees  she  implored,  with 
tears  and  humble  entreaties,  her  brother  to 
allow  her  a  sight  of  her  husband  and  children. 
Halph  moved  by  her  affliction,  con- 
sented to  her  request,  and  she  was  taken  to 
Hampton  Court  where  her  husband  had  now 
returned. 

There  a  most  affecting  interview  took  place 
between  the  husband  and  wife. 

Agnes,  struck  by  the  attenuated  appearance 
of  Gerald,  penetrated  with  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion, sunk,  in  her  own  weakened  condition,  at 
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his  feet,  imploring  his  pity  and  pardon — whilst 
he,  more  from  extreme  agitation  and  emo- 
tion than  from  obedience  to  the  injunctions  and 
entreaties  he  had  received,  acted  the  part  of 
the  injured  and  merciful  husband  better  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

Her  children  Agnes  was  suffered  to  embrace. 
General  and  Mrs.  Cameron  also  saw  their 
penitent  daughter,  and  kindly  but  gravely 
spoke  of  the  hope  that  the  period  might  arrive, 
when  without  risk  to  their  son's  happiness 
they  might  feel  justified  in  promoting  their  re- 
union. Poor  Agnes  was  carried  off  to  the 
rectory,  but  a  few  weeks  after,  her  husband 
was  suffered  to  break  the  bounds  of  restraint, 
which  the  urgent  entreaties  and  reasonings  of  his 
friends  hadputuponhim,andflewthere  to  join  the 
wretched,  penitent  Agnes,  where,  for  some  time 
after — the  children  being  brought  by  Eachel 
and  restored  to  their  mother's  arms—the  whole 
party  remained. 

^liss  Eicketts  attended  her  pupU  into  Sussex 
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and  then  departed  to  look  after  future 
employment,  for  which  she  long  had  hoped,  no 
other  than  her  re-establishment  in  her  old  head 
quarters  the  Towers,  which  by  some  good  luck 
&he  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


"  Praising  what  is  lost. 
Makes  the    remembrance    dear.     Well,    call    him 

hither  ; — 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill  all  re- 
petition." 

All's  well  that  ends  well. 


"  How  is  all  this,  dear  Janet?"  asked  the  young 
widow,  when  arriving  at  Hampton  Court  she 
was  left  alone,  with  her  altered,  miserable-look- 
ing sister  Lady  Alfred  Townshend.  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  and  distressing 
story  of  your  having  left  your  home,  and  your 
husband  ?  it  cannot  possibly  be  true." 
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Janet  answered  only  by  her  tears. 
"  Oh,  Janet !"   Annie  continued,    "  you   so 
strong  and  steadfast  in  affection — I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 

^*  And  you  do  not  seem,  Annie,  to  think  that 
there  may  be — that  there  must  have  been  reason 
— ^provocation  for  such  a  proceeding  on  my 
part,"  sobbed  Janet. 

^'  No  Janet,  because,  forgive  me,  but  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  any  circumstance  that  could 
justify  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  wife." 
"  Not,  Annie !  when  she  finds  herself  un- 
loved?" Why  did  I  marry  Alfred? — for  his 
title — his  fortune  ?  No !  You  are  aware,  Annie, 
too  well,  that  it  was  his  affection  alone  on  which 
I  had  set  my  whole  heart — my  every  hope  of 
happiness.  Can  you  not  imagine — you,  Annie, 
who  first  inspired  me  with  my  high  imaginings 
of  the  beauty  and  purity  of  love — can  you  not 
sympathise  with  the  impulse  which  moved  me, 
on  awakening  with  dismay  and  despair  from  my 
long  cherished  dream — when  my   eyes  were 
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opened  to  read  my  fate  in  the  many  examples 
around  me — the  appalling  prospect  of 
being  a  neglected,  an  unloved  wife  ?— can  you 
blame  me  that  when  all  this  horror  burst  upon 
me  I  should  feel  it  only  agony  to  remain  with 
Alfred  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the 
impulse  moved  me  to  act  as  I  have  done?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Janet,  allowing  for  the  im- 
pulse which  is  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  heartily 
repented  of,  you  will  now  return  to  Stanhope 
Street.  I  have  seen  my  father,  and  he — though 
full  of  concern  and  anxiety  for  poor  Gerald  and 
the  unlucky  Agnes,  has  yet  determined  to  go  in 
search  of  Lord  Alfred,  and  in  the  mean-time 
has  placed  you  in  my  hands  — so  Lady  Alfred," 
she  added  playfully,  "  you  must  make  ready  to 
accompany  me  to  Stanhope-street.  Come, 
Janet — disappoint  the  good-natured  world  by 
the  contradiction  this  will  prove  to  the  exciting 
interest  this  affair  of  yours  has  afforded.  No 
assumed  reluctance ;  no  false  shrinking,  if  you 
please,  for  I  see  it  is  exactly  what   your  lady- 
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ship's  heart  most  desires  at  this  very  moment." 
Yes !  Annie  had  seen  her  parents  on  her  way 
through  London,  and  received  from  them  all 
the  particulars  they  were  able  to  give  on  the 
subject  of  Janet,  whilst  they  concerted  with  her 
on  the  course  it  would  be  wisest  to  take  in  the 
annoying  affair;  one  into  which  she  had  en- 
tered with  peculiar  anxiety  and  concern,  from 
the  secret  misgivings  which  were  in  her  breast 
that  she  might  be  the  innocent  and  most  un- 
willing cause  of  the  alienation  of  her  sister 
from  her  husband.  For  she  had  heard  from 
the  thoughtless  Agnes,  who  sometimes  wrote  to 
her,  the  fact  of  Lord  Alfred  being  the  great 
admirer  and  constant  attendant  of  a  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens ;  solely,  he  affirmed — though  she  believed 
it  was  only  a  plausible  excuse — on  account  of 
her  likeness  to  one  with  whom  he  had  never  seen 
any  to  compare.  Janet  also  in  her  very  last 
letter  to  Annie— -who  little  at  the  time  had 
imagined  the  real  feelings  which  accompanied 
the  penning  of  the  apparently  lightly  written 
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words — in  alluding  to  her  picture  had  added — 
"  and  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  gazed  upon 
by  other  eyes  than  mine  with  an  interest  and  ad- 
miration which  has  made  me  jealous  enough  to 
hide  it." 

But  if  Annie  had  been  in  any  way  instru- 
mental to  the  unhappy  breach  between 
the  pair,  it  only  the  more  moved  her  energetic 
mind  to  the  determination  that  it  should  be 
repaired  if  any  effort  on  her  part  could  aid  in 
so  doing — and  having  agreed  with  her  parents 
that  the  first  step  towards  the  desired  end  was 
to  promote  the  return  of  Janet  to  her  home, 
she  on  the  following  morning,  without  much 
difficulty  or  persuasion,  effected  that  purpose, 
and  a  servant  having  been  previously  despatched 
to  prepare  for  her  Ladyship's  arrival,  Annie 
accompanied  her  sister  to  Stanhope  Street. 

It  was  evidently  with  satisfaction  that  the 
servants  beheld  their  young  lady  return  amongst 
them,  for  she  had  already  much  endeared  her- 
self to  her  household,     Jauet  re-entered  her 
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home  with  veiled  face  and  eyes  bent  low ;  and 
when  she  had  reached  her  dressing-room,  and 
the  door  closed  upon  them,  she  turned  to 
Annie  and  exclaimed — 

"  And  now  what  am  I  to  do  ? — You  have 
brought  me  home — ^but  home  I — it  is  no  home 
now  he  is  away — perhaps  he  will  never  return.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  words  died  away  on  her 
lips  when  a  long,  loud  knock  at  the  house  door 
sounded  on  their  ears. 

Janet  turned  deadly  pale,  and  breathlessly 
gasped — 

"Can  that  be  him?" 

"  God  forbid  I"  was  Annie's  inward  ejacula- 
tion, for  she  was  not  prepared  for  any  such 
contingency,  which  appeared  to  her  most  em- 


"  Yes,  Annie  I  I  know  it  is — I  hear  the 
sound  of  a  carriage  unpacking,  and — I  also  hear 
his  voice  ! — " 

This,  however,  she  could  scarcely  have  done, 
for   Lord  Alfred — he   it  certainly   was,  by  a 
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strange  coincidence — had  merely  murmured  a 
few  words  of  direction  to  the  house-keeper, 
who  pressed  forward  to  inform  his  Lordship 
that  she  feared  the  pink  boudoir  was  the  only 
sitting-room  in  a  state  to  receive  him  not  being 
aware  of  his  Lordship's  intention  to  return. 

He  hurried  impatiently  on,  ascending  the 
steps  leading  to  the  apartment. 

It  was  the  private  sitting-room  appropriated 
to  Janet's  use,  and  led  from  the  dressing-room 
which  she  and  Annie  occupied.  Lord  Alfred 
entered,  glanced  round  the  room  uneasily,  then 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  again  looked 
round  with  an  air  of  grave  sorrow ;  or  it  might  be 
displeasure.  He  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
mused  and  sighed  heavily,  then  rising  paced 
the  room  with  disturbed  steps. 

Lord  Alfred,  annoyed  and  dicsmayed  at  the 
decisive  and  desperate  step  his  wife  had  thought 
fit  to  take,  had  remained  some  little  time  in  per- 
plexity as  to  what  measure  to  pursue.  Too 
proud  and  too  much  piqued  to  think  of  following 
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her  to  Hampton  Court,  yet  not  quite  able  to 
bring  himself  to  treat  the  matter  with  sufficient 
fashionable  sang  froid  to  stay  where  he  was  and 
allow  the  affair  to  take  its  own  course,  he  had 
at  length  followed  the  impulse  which  had  sug- 
gested itself  of  going  to  Dieppe,  where  he  knew 
the  Camerons  had  been  staying  of  late,  and 
conferring  with  them  upon  the  subject.  Having 
arrived  there  but  to  hear  of  the  departure  of 
the  family,  he  had  now  come  back,  provoked, 
worried,  and  not  quite  certain  whether  he 
should,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  take  any 
further  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  might  be 
as  well  to  let  the  woman,  who  had  chosen  to 
act  a  part  so  unaccountable  and  troublesome, 
abide  by  the  consequences.  It  would  be 
more  liard  upon  her  than  upon  himself  after  all, 
considering  the  different  extents  of  their 
natural  feelings.  He  had  always  thought  she 
would  suit  him  very  well  as  a  wife  — had  al- 
ways admired  her,  nay  loved  her  well  enough  to 
think  of  her  as  his  wife  with  tolerable  satisfac- 
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tion  ;  but  certainly  after  seeing  once  more  that 
betwiching  creature,  her  sister — the  only  being 
for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  a  real  passion — his 
feelings  concerning  her  had  considerably  cooled 
— nay,  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  the 
night  of  Annie's  refusal  in  a  fit  of  pique — of 
disappointed  caprice,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
to  seal  his  fate  at  once  by  marrying  the  girl 
who  did  love  him,  he  had  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  act  was  entered 
upon,  as  of  themselves  quite  exonerating  his  con- 
science from  any  necessity  to  play  the  Benedict 
more  strictly  than  his  neighbours. 

Lord  Alfred  had  never  dreamt  of  the  smooth 
course  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself  in  marry- 
ing Mrs.  Cameron's  well  brought  up  daughter, 
being  disturbed  by  such  unreasonable  conduct. 
Annoying  indeed  he  felt  it,  as  he  now  re-entered 
the  home  to  which  that  conduct  had  given  a 
most  unaccountable  feeling  of  desolation  and 
discomfort. 

He  had  experienced  the  same   sensation   the 
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short  hour  he  had  passed  within  its  walls  after 
Janet's  departure — and  as  he   again   entered 
the  house  the  air   of  dismality   oppressed   his 
heart,  and  still  more  so  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  very  apartment  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  graced  by  the  presence  of   its  fair  mistress. 
He   had  been   wont  to   enter  it,  careless  and 
unmindful  of  any  charm  thereby  imparted  to 
its  precincts — nay,   any   other   lady's   boudoir 
would  have  possessed  more  piquante  charms  for 
him ;  why  then  did  he   feel  that  blank — that 
sinking  spirit  which  generally  affects  the  heart, 
from  the  loss,  the  absence  of  some  object  dear 
to  the  heart  ?     His  eye  had  been  wont  to  dwell 
carelessly  on  the  fair,  stately   young  form   he 
had  become   accustomed  to  behold,    reigning 
there  with  its  innocent  grace — as  carelessly   to 
meet  the  earnest  glance  of  those   azure  "  eyes 
so  pure,"  which  never  failed  to  greet  him  with 
such  fond  affection.     And  yet  the  want  of  all 
this,  he  certainly  now  experienced,  and  more^ 
over  felt  that  none  other  but  that  young  being 
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he  had  hitherto  regarded  in  so  cold  and  indif- 
ferent a  light  would  at  that  moment  satisfy  his 
heart.  And  how  was  this,  Lord  Alfred 
Townshend?  had  the  armour  with  which 
fashion,  and  the  world — in  which  you  had  so 
long  existed,  and  which  you  imagined  had  so 
safely  encased  your  heart — failed  in  preserving 
you  from  that  influence — against  which  a 
manly  nature  in  its  undeteriorated  state  is 
seldom  proof — that  influence  the  most  power- 
ful in  its  uncanscious  workings,  which  is  given 
more  or  less  to  the  sweet,  holy  relationship  of 
wife — or  had  it  fared  with  you  as  it  oft  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  a  better  man  ? 

"  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it — but  being  lacked  and  lost 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value — then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours  !" 

and  that  now — 

"  The  idea  of  her  life  doth  sweetly  creep 
Into  your  study  of  imagination, 

VOL    III.  Q 
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And  every  lonely  organ  of  her  life 
Doth  come,  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit- 
More  moving — delicate,  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  soul. 

However  it  might  be,  it  was  with  a  very  ner- 
vous start  that  Lord  Alfred  at  length  heard 
the  door  of  the  dressing-room  gently  open,  and 
he  anxiously  gazed  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
intruder,  as  if  almost  he  expected  it  might 
prove  a  ghost. 

And  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  ghost 
might  have  inspired  him  with  less  astonishment 
than  did  the  sight  of  the  living  form  he  now 
beheld — the  slight  figure  of  Annie  Mildmay, 
still  in  the  same  deep  mourning  dress  she  had 
worn  the  evening  when  they  had  walked  to- 
gether, and  she  had  with  such  indignant  emo- 
tion rejected  his  proposal — since  when  they 
had  never  met  till  this  moment. 

Her  crape  veil  was  thrown  back,  displaying 
her  pale,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  counte- 
nance. 
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"  Lord  Alfred,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  and  in 
some  confusion  — for  it  was  not  without  reluc- 
tance she  had  yielded  to  the  agitated  Janet's 
earnest  entreaties  that  she  would  prepare  her 
husband  to  receive  her,  without  the  coldness 
and  displeasure  her  heart  so  dreaded — "  Lord 
Alfred,  I  have  brought  Janet  back  to  you,"  she 
repeated,  in  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice  ;  "  we 
have  almost  immediately  preceded  you  in  your 
unexpected  arrival.  My  sister,  conscious  of 
having  acted  hastily,  unwisely,  and  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  deserve  your  anger,  has  re- 
quested me  to  plead  with  you  in  her  behalf. — 
But  I  am  sure,"  she  added  with  sweet  earnest- 
ness, "  she  will  prove  for  herself  the  best  sup- 
pliant. Yes,  go  to  her,"  Annie  continued  in  a 
gayer  tone,  a  weight  of  care  seemingly  taken 
from  her  heart  by  seeing  the  expressive  glance 
with  which  Lord  Alfred  eagerly  rose  and 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  dressing-room, 
the  bewilderment  with  which  he  had  looked 
into  Annie's  face  when  she  first  appeared,  hay- 
Q  3 
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ing  subsided — "  Go  to  her ;  or  rather  yon, 
Janet,  come  here !" 

And  pushing  open  the  door  she  discovered 
to  the  husband's  view,  the  tall,  figure  of 
his  young  wife,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  her  hands  clasped,  her  whole  atti- 
tude bespeaking  the  deep  thrilling  anxiety  of 
her  heart. 

"  Well,  Lady  Alfred !"  he  began,  as  he  ap- 
proached her  with  steps  he  evidently  endea- 
voured should  not  appear  too  empresse,  and  in 
a  tone  of  graceful  pleasantry  rather  than  emo- 
tion. But  when  Janet,  having  humbly  but  hur- 
riedly, made  a  step  to  meet  her  Lord,  with  an 
earnest  grace,  he  encircled  her  in  a  tender 
embrace,  and  Annie  just  caught  a  sight  of  a  tear 
in  the  dark  eye  bent  down  upon  her  sister,  and  a 
nearer  pressure  of  the  beautiful  figure  in  its 
light  and  airy  summer  dress,  which  spoke 
hopefully  to  her  heart  regarding  the  future  re- 
establishment  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  reconciled  pair. 
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And  when  In  her  dark  garb  Annie  Mildmay 
glided  from  their  presence  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  the  house  and  retiring  to  her  sick 
brother's  lodgings — she  had  shrouded  her  face 
with  its  sable  covering  and  went  on  her  way- 
weeping. 

Poor  Annie  had  not  yet  learnt  to  look  on 
young  wedded  love  without  the  tender  chords 
of  her  heart  awakening  to  the  feeling  of  its 
own  desolation — 

"  She  weeps  in  silent  solitude, 
And  there  is  no  one  near 
To  press  her  hand  within  his  own, 
And  wipe  away  a  tear." 


A  startling  houleversement  was  given  to  the  ex- 
citing subject  of  scandal  —  the  rumoured  breach 
between  the  noble  bride  and  bridegroom — by  the 
issuing  of  cards  in  the  names  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Alfred  Townshend  for  a  ball,  one  of  the  last 
and  gayest  of  the  season. 
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It  was  evident  to  all  observers  that  there  had 
been  "  Much  ado  about  nothing,"  for  a  most 
uninteresting  understanding,  seemed  evidently  to 
subsist  between  the  host  and  hostess;  and  Lord 
Alfred  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  attentions  to 
his  mother-in-law,  and  that  in  itself  had  a  good 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Cameron  looked  astonishingly  well, 
and  it  was  reported,  to  the  relief  of  chaperones 
and  mothers  in  general,  that  for  some  years  to 
come,  she  had  only  one  plain  daughter  in 
reserve  who  she  was  in  no  haste  to  introduce. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own." 

Wordsworth. 

"  The  shadow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs   dim  upon  thine  early  flowers  : 
Even  in  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude." 

Mrs.  Hkmans. 

"  When  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise  j  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth,  her  works  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing 
I  turn'd  from  all   she  brought,  to  all  she  could   not 
bring." 

CniLDE  Harold. 


**  Yes,  my  dear  Rachel,  I  trust  as  you  say,  all 
will  continue  to  go  on  well,  they  have  appeared 
very  happy  together  all  this  winter,  and  have 
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now  returned  to  Town,  I  hope  for  a  more  pro- 
pitious season  than  the  first  so  unfortunately 
proved.  But  really  after  what  has  happened, 
that  couple  will  always  be  a  weight  upon  my 
mind."  Mrs.  Cameron  added  with  a  sigh — "  I 
have  for  some  time  decided  that  married 
daughters  are  fated  to  prove  to  me,  more 
trouble  and  anxiety  than  they  ever  were  in 
their  single  state."  And  the  mother,  thus  ad- 
dressing Rachel  Beauchamp  on  the  subject  of 
her  daughter  Janet,  instantly  glanced,  as  she 
spoke  the  last  words,  at  a  third  occupant  of 
the  carriage  in  which  they  were  now  proceed- 
ing, no  other  than  Agnes  Cameron  who 
winced  consciously  at  the  home  thrust  thus  un- 
intentionally infflicted  on  her  still  sore  con- 
science. 

"  Yes,  indeed  Mrs.  Cameron,"  answered 
Rachel  smiling,  '•  though  Agnes  does  laugh  at 
me  as  a  confirmed  old  maid,  1  daily  see  little 
to  excite  a  desire  to  change  my  present  lot 
in  life — though  you  married  ladies  may  deem 
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it  the  uninteresting  course  of  single  bless- 
edness— for  the  change  and  chances  of  matri- 
mony— at  any  rate  I  must  have  a  stronger  in- 
ducement, than  the  fear  of  old  maidism  to  in- 
cline me  to  venture — What  say  you  Mrs, 
Cameron  ?" 

"  Why  really  Rachel  there  is  so  much  to  say 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  With  all  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  with  which  I  have  had 
to  struggle — my  large  family — my  lack  of 
money,  and  various  other  etceteras,  still  I  have 
altogether  been  so  happy  in  my  wedded  life, 
that  I  confess,  until  lately — since  I  have 
watched  the  fate  of  others — I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  married  state  as  the  natural,  proper 
aim  of  every  woman  for  herself  and  those 
around  her — But  really,"  and  she  sighed  heavily, 
"  our  views  change  by  experience ;  and  per- 
haps," she  added  more  cheerfully,  *^  it  is  fortu- 
nate mine  have  undergone  such  a  transition, 
since  it  is  likely  that  they  will  now  be  accom- 
modated. I  have  no  present  prospect  of  my 
Q  5 
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ambition  being  again  excited  in  the  matrimonial 
line,  for  my  daughters.  Poor  dear,  plain  Minny  ! 
Rachel,  I  hope  you  will  take  her  into  your 
school,  and  persuade  her  to  your  creed." 

"  But  why  do  you  doom  Minny  to  single- 
blessedness  ?"  Miss  Beauchamp  enquired — 
"  she  may  not  approve  of  being  thus  chosen  as 
a  victim  to  your  new  views." 

"  Poor  Minny !  who  would  have  imagined 
in  her  rosy  childhood  that  she  would  ever  turn 
out  so  plain  ?"  the  mother  continued.  "  I  should 
have  been  sadly  distressed  if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen it  then — but  now  it  is  really  rather  a  relief 
to  my  mind  than  otherwise — feeling  that  I  can 
rest  on  my  oars,  and  have  no  anxious 
thoughts  and  desires  concerning  her  — And 
satisfy  her  father,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
**  who  really  declared  quite  seriously,  after 
Janet's  affair,  that  he  would  never  allow 
Miother  daughter  to  marry  on  any  considera- 
tion." 

"  Oh  don't  be  too  easy   on    the   score  of 
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Mniiy,"  Rachel  remarked ;  "  she  is  certainly 
not  so  handsome  as  her  sisters — but  looks  are 
uncertain  criterions,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
many  wedded  frights  and  unwedded  beauties 
daily  met  with  in  the  world.      But  pray  do 
not  imagine  I  mean  to  wrong  Minny  so  sadly 
as  to  set   her  under  the  list  of  frights ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  something  very  interesting 
in   my   eyes,   in  her   pale    face    and    pensive 
expression — a  charm   which   feature  and  com- 
plexion  often   fail   to   impart,"    And    Rachel 
sighed  sadly,  for  she   thought  of  one  angelic 
countenance,   and  poor  Minny  through  all  her 
plainness,  sometimes  brought  that  face  to  her 
remembrance  —  a  touching  expression,   which 
sometimes  illumined  it,  redeeming   the   coun- 
tenance in  her  eyes  from  every  other  defect. 

Mrs.  Cameron  slightly  raised  her  shoulders 
in  hopeless  disparagement. 

"  Some  most  strangely  imagine  in  her  a 
Mkeness  to  my  poor  lovely  Lena — how  extra- 
ordinary !"   and  the  mother's   eyes  filled  with 
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tears  as  the  angel  beauty  of  her  lost  daughter 
rose  in  comparison  before  her. 

"  However,  what  is  beauty  indeed?"  Mrs, 
Cameron  added,  philosophically;  "Agnes,  do 
not  set  your  heart  too  fondly  upon  it  for  your 
daughter^ — And  these  poor  little  girls  we  are 
going  to  see— I  dread  to  look  upon  them — God 
grant  they  may  not  be  too  beautiful — too  like 
her,"  and  Mrs.  Cameron  wept.  After  a  pause 
she  continued  i  "  But  it  little  matters  what 
they  are  like  with  the  fortunes  they  will  have." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  it  mattered 
more  to  them,  poor  <5reatures,  than  to  most 
girls.  That  is  to  say  if  they  are  ever  suffered  to 
come  forth  and  be  admired,"  was  Agnes's  re- 
joinder. *^  For  Bachel  must  confess,"  she 
added  slily,  "  that  she  was  no  advocate  for 
*  single  blessedness'  when  an  inmate  of  the 
Towers,  and  would  have  been  little  wiser  than 
her  sisters,  perhaps,  if  an  opportunity,  suiting 
her  dignity,  had  been  oiFered  to  her." 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  Miss  Beauchamp  answered, 
"  I  had  not  then  tasted  of  anything  answering 
to  that  denomination — nothing  like  blessed- 
ness had  then  been  my  lot — such  blessedness  as 
I  have  enjoyed  under  my  brother's  roof — a  life 
of — I  humbly  trust — usefulness,  as  well  as  peace 
— one  which  if  oftener  provided  for  daughters 
in  their  homes,  would  perhaps  prevent  many  a 
hasty  marriage — I  don't  mean  to  be  personal, 
Agnes — and  many  a  long  repentance — But  are 
we  not  near  ?" 

"  Very — very  near !"  Agnes  exclaimed, 
bending  forward  with  a  pale  nervous  counten- 
ance, and  the  trio  became  absorbed  in  their  own 
peculiar  feelings  as  they  approached  their 
destination. 

***** 

And  what  was  that  destination  ? 

The  three  ladies  had  for  some  time  privately 
concerted  with  one  another  concerning  an  ex- 
pedition fraught  with  no  little  interest  to  each  ,: 
a  visit  to  Beauchamp  Towers, 
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Mrs.  Cameron's  attraction  there,  as  may  be 
well  divined,  consisted  but  in  her  natural  de- 
sire to  behold  the  little  beings,  linked  to  her 
heart  by  such  tender  ties — whom  she  had  never 
beheld,  nor  hoped  to  behold  since  they  were 
motherless,  but  through  the  almost  stolen 
means  now  adopted. 

And  Rachel,  and  Agnes,  however  their 
native  home  might  be  deprived  of  all  soft  sweet, 
memories,  yet  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
romantic  desire  which  seldom  deserts  the  human 
heart,  that  they  prepared  to  re- visit  the  scene  of 
their  past  existence.  Besides  there  was  the  sister 
Amelia  established  in  its  vicinity,  and  though 
her  mesalliance  naturally  much  relaxed  the 
social  link  between  them,  the  impulses  of  their 
hearts  moved  them  with  a  longing  to  behold  her 
again.  Seizing  then  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  Towers, 
the  three  ladies  set  forth  on  their  venturous 
pilgrimage,  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  It 
was  their  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve 
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their  incognito,  and  they  alighted  at  the  village 
inn  ;  the  scene  of  former  passages  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

Agnes  was  with  much  difficulty  restrained 
from  making  herself  known,  as  she  was 
strongly  moved  to  do,  when  she  nearly  came  in 
contact  with  the  calculating  landlord,  who  had 
refused  them  the  post  horses  on  the  night  of 
the  elopement. 

The  adventurers  proceeded  on  foot  towards 
their  point  of  attraction.  Soon  glimmered  the 
dark  turrets  upon  their  view,  for  the  trees  were 
yet  unclad  but  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  ver- 
dure. But  the  air  was  sweet  and  mild  with 
the  breath  of  spring,  and  when  at  length  the 
"  old  state  prison  "  as  they  were  wont  to  call 
it,  burst  in  open  view  before  the  eyes  of  the 
sisters — their  hearts  melted  within  them  as  they 
declared  in  softened  voices,  the  place  looked 
more  cheerful  than  it  was  wont  to  do. 

But  the  mother's  heart  swelled  with  sadness 
as  the  image  rose  before  her  mind's  eye,  of  one. 
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who  when  she  last  turned  from  the  grand- 
portal  she  was  now  approaching,  had  stood 
there  to  watch  her  depart. 

Where  was  she  now  ? 

The  steeple  which  caught  her  eye  amidst  the 
distant  trees  might  seem  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  mother's  sad  thoughts  followed  in 
the  direction,  and  sank  darkly  to  the  cold  vault 
beneath  the  church  from  which  it  rose.  The 
shining  sun,  which  made  the  gloomy  place  look 
gay  to  the  younger  spirits  by  her  side,  felt 
cold — the  soft  wind  sounded  a  mournful 
tune — ^to  her  ear. 

But  the  trio  paused  as  they  approached  still 
nearer,  for 

"  A  lovely  and  a  mirthful  soimd  of  laughter  met  the 

ear — 
Sounds  which  seldom  fail  to  cheer  the  heart 
In  the  very  gall  of  bitterness  " 

and  change  the  most  sombre  spot,  into  a  land 
of  fairies — the  sound  of  children's  sportive 
voices !    Yes  !   two  fairy-like  little  beings  had 
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(lanced  from  the  dark  portal  through  the  court 
out  upon  the  grass  around,  and  began  to  pick 
the  daisies  with  which  it  was  enamelled ;  whilst 
more  slowly  followed  a  stiff  thin  figure,  who 
stood  beside  them  with  a  basket  in  her  hand, 
looking  down  with  indulgent  complacency 
upon  the  childish  amusement  of  her  charges. 

Her  attention  was  however  soon  attracted  by 
the  approaching  visiters ;  she  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  and  stared  and  stared  again  ere  she 
could  believe  her  eyes,  which  told  her  that  they 
beheld  two  pupils  of  a  former  education. 

For  though  Miss  Eicketts  was  the  friend  at 
Court,  on  whom  they  had  counted  for  assistance, 
the  fear  of  compromising  her,  or  risking  the 
chance  of  her  scruples  frustrating  the  plan,  had 
held  them  back  from  any  prior  appointment,  or 
liint  concerning  their  purpose. 

"You  will  not  turn  us  away,  Miss  Ricketts,'" 
Agnes  and  Rachel  exclaimed,  as  hastening 
forward  they  each  warmly  seized  a  hand  of  the 
scared  governess,  whilst  Mrs.  Cameron  stooped 
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down  with  eager  emotion  to  gaze  into  the  little 
faces  so  curiously  lifted  up  from  the  field  of 
their  labours  to  scan  the  intruders. 

"They  are  very  lovely — very,  very  like  Aer," 
the  grandmother  exclaimed  with  streaming  eyes, 
when  soon  after  she  was  walking  by  Miss 
Ricketts's  side,  following  the  two  younger 
ladies,  who  having  come  to  terms  with  the  "  old 
dragon"  were  proceeding,  a  niece  in  each  hand, 
to  satisfy  their  desire  of  a  look  at  "the  old 
prison-house." 

"  Yes,  Madam,  and  I  rejoice  to  say,  they  re- 
semble her  in  disposition  also,"  replied  Miss 
Ricketts. 

"And  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  Mrs. 
Cameron  continued,  in  a  conciliating  tone, 
"their  father  having  provided  them  with  a 
person  who  will  rear  them  gently  and  kindly, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  do.  Miss  Ricketts." 

Miss  Ricketts  for  one  moment  looked  with 
somewhat  suspicious  uncertainty  as  to  the  per- 
fect sincerity  of  the  speaker,  but  seeing  nothing 
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in  her  countenance  to  warrant  mistrust,  and 
her  clear  conscience  aiding  to  re-assure  her,  she 
replied — 

"I  have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  having 
the  privilege  afforded  me ;  and  an  opportunity ;" 
she  added,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  of  fulfilling 
the  earnest  desire  so  often  expressed  by  their 
angel  mother,  during  the  last  period  of  her  life, 
when  I  was  blessed  by  a  near  attendance  upon 
her,  that  her  children  might  be  reared  in  the 
manner  to  which  you  have  just  alluded,  and 
believe  me  of  which  "  better  late  than  never  "  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency ;  and  being  my  own  mistress  in  the 
matter,  it  is  my  determination  that  no  harsh 
word,  or  glance,  such  as  would  have  grieved 
her  gentle  spirit,  shall  ever  hurt  their  feelings, 
dear  children !" 

"  But  from  the  dreadful  selfishness  —  the 
blighting  influence  under  which  it  must  be  their 
lot,  poor  darlings,  to  abide,  how  will  you  ever 
be    able   to    preserve   them   from  that,   Miss 
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Ricketts  ?"  Mrs.  Cameron  exclaimed,  in  the 
energetic  warmth  of  her  excited  feelings. 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Ricketts,"  she  added,  not 
quite  sure  how  far  she  might  proceed  with  im- 
punity in  her  implied  attack  upon  that  lady's 
patron,  "  but  you  must  allow  for  some,  but  too 
natural,  soreness  of  feehng  on  the  part  of 
my  beloved  daughter's  mother." 

Miss  Ricketts  did  not  appear  to  consider  any 
apology  necessary,  for  with  matter  of  fact  calm- 
ness she  answered — "  I  conclude  you  allude  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
disposition.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
the  influence  which  it  may  exert  over  his 
daughters — at  any  rate  in  their  early  days — 
may  God  provide  for  the  hereafter !  Mr. 
Beauchamp's  tastes  and  inclinations  do  not 
induce  him  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
his  little  girls ;  he  sees  them  in  my  presence  at 
stated  times  of  the  day,  and  hears  from  me  all 
necessary  communications  concerning  them — 
he  seems  to  enjoy  looking  at  them,  and  re- 
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celving  from  the  young  creatures  the  marks  of 
affection  it  is  my  care  to  instil  into  their  minds, 
as  much  as  possible  towards  him  as  their  father 
— ^for  the  rest,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain  his  confidence,  he  leaves  everything  else 
in  my  hands." 

^'  You  must  have  managed  wisely,  Miss 
Ricketts,  to  gain  this  footing  with  one,  whose 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  character  are  but  too 
well  known." 

"  Why  the  fact  is,"  the  governess  continued, 
"  on  his  first  establishing  himself  here  as  a 
widower,  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  troubled  and 
annoyed  by  the  nurses,  and  very  soon  made 
advances  for  my  services  in  the  capacity  of 
governess — of  which,  until  my  breach  with 
Lady  Rachel,  I  was  unable  to  avail  myself.  Mr. 
Beauchamp  doubtless  considered  me,  from  my 
respectability  in  point  of  age,  and  long  standing 
in  his  family,  the  person  best  suited  for 
the  situation,  and  I  also  trust  that  he  was 
not   unmoved  by  the  desire  to  retain   in  his 
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house  one,  on  whom  his  sweet  lady  had  smiled 
in  her  last  hours — yet  of  whom,  it  vexed  him 
not  to  think  she  had  been  too  fond." 

"  And  if  this  visit  of  ours  reach  liis  ears, 
will  it  not  draw  upon  you  his  displeasure  ?'*^ 
asked  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"  I  fear  not  much,  on  that  score.  Madam. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  knows  I  make  a  point  of  never 
interfering  with  any  of  the  prejudices  con- 
ceived by  him  on  the  subject  of  his  relations  — 
and  an  accident  like  the  present,  if  not  forced 
annoyingly  or  conspicuously  on  his  notice,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  suffer  to  pass  with  im- 
punity. Mr.  Beauchamp  is  somewhat  altered 
of  late.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
our  views,  and,  I  trust,  yours  also.  Madam,  co- 
incide, it  is,  that  the  Miss  Beauchamps  should 
be  kept  clear  from  any  association  with  the 
family  of  Hobsons.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  pro- 
ceeding considering  the  connexion  between  the 
parties  —still  a  mesalliance,  I  think,  Madam,  is 
an  act,  which  for  the  welfare  of  society,  it  is  but 
right   and  proper  should  have  decided  marks 
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of  disapproval  set  upon  it."  Mrs.  Cameron 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  support  this 
theory  at  any  other  time,  but  having  mechani- 
cally resigned  herself  to  the  escort  of  Miss 
Ricketts,  she  found  herself  at  this  moment  ap- 
proaching a  part  of  the  house  which  awakened 
in  her  mind  thrilling  reminiscences. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ricketts,  are  these  not — "  she 
began. 

Miss  Ricketts  interrupted  her  by  throwing 
open  the  door  of  an  apartment,  saying, 

"  Yes,  Madam,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
sweet  though  melancholy  gratification  to  you, 
to  revisit  the  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by 
your  beloved  daughter ;  the  furniture  remains 
untouched.    Mr.  Beauchamp  visits  them  daily.' 

But  the  poor  mother  sick  at  heart  turned 
away,  pale  with  emotion.  No  sweetness  or 
gratification  could  mingle  in  the  feelings 
with  which  she  reviewed  these  scenes  of  her 
Lena's  wasted  life ;  the  air  of  cold  desolation 
pervading  these  splendid  apartments  seemed  to 
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choke  her  breath.  Murmuring  that  she  was 
much  obliged — ^but  that  people  were  so  differ- 
ently affected  by  different  circumstances,  she 
begged  she  might  go  in  search  of  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Miss  Ricketts  apologizing  for  thus  having 
misinterpreted  her  feelings,  led  the  way. 

The  young  ladies  and  the  two  children 
had  wandered  to  that  part  of  the  mansion 
in  which  the  old  sohool-room  establish- 
ment was  situated,  an  !  thither  they  followed 
them;  Miss  Ricketts,  v  ith  a  brow  somewhat 
overclouded,  and  a  stej  ro.  lingering,  inform- 
ing Mrs.  Cameron,  in  ver  to  her  enquiry 
as  to  whether  "they  were  snll  appropriated  to 
the  same  use,  that  they  l.;?<l  a  very  different 
school-room  now,  whiri*  ^s  syould  show  her — 
indeed,  that  she  seld(  \'er,  cared  to  visit 

her  old  dominion,  of  v  .e  loved  not  much 

the  memory. 

They  found  the  li  le  girls  running  about 
the  passages  in  mer  from  one  room 
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to  another,  and  flying  to  meet  their  governess 
with  more  willing  steps  and  welcoming  looks 
than  had  ever  greeted  her  in  those  territories 
in  days  of  yore ;  chattering  to  her,  that  Aunt 
Rachel  was  in  the  large  play-room  at  the  end, 
and  had  been  telling  them  such  funny  things 
she  used  to  do  there.  Rachel  speedily  joined 
them,  saying,  she  had  been  laughing  heartily 
over  old  reminiscences.  "  Though  tears,  per- 
haps,** she  added,  would  have  been  more  accord- 
ant— what  say  you.  Miss  Ricketts  ?" 

Miss  Ricketts  turned  away  uneasily,  and 
asked, 

"  Where  was  Miss  Agnes?" 

*•  Oh,  Aunt  Agnes,  is  in  that  room,"  the 
little  nieces  answered,  mysteriously  pointing  to 
the  school -room,  "  but  you  had  better  not  go 
in.  Miss  Ricketts,  for  she  is  crying." 

But  Rachel  had  already  advanced  to  the  thres^ 
hold,  and  the  others  following,  they  saw  indeed 
Agnes  seated,  weeping  therein  as  she  gazed  on 
the  carpetless  floor  of  the  large  room  of  woeful 

VOL.   Ill,  » 
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memory — on  each  familiar  object  left  there  un- 
disturbed. That  clock  which  never  would  go 
wrong — never  would  stop — never  advanced  the 
weary  time — the  shelves  on  which  now  idly 
rested  the  well-worn  school  books — the  very 
chairs  and  tables,  all  the  same !  Agnes  had 
once  prayed  never  again  to  set  eyes  on  each 
and  all  of  these — had  never  dreamt  of  senti- 
ment or  emotion  being  called  forth  by  the 
sight  of  these  things  of  hated  remembrance — 
and  yet  it  was  no  such  inward  emotion  which 
had  caused  her  to  sink  down  upon  the  very  self- 
same high-backed  chair  she  had  last  occupied 
in  that  apartment,  and  give  way  to  a  burst  of 
quiet  tears. 

*"  But  why  did  she  cry  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
little  girls,  as  Agnes,  standing  up,  tried  to 
smile  away  her  tears. 

<*  Because,  darlings,"  replied  their  Grand- 
mama,  playfully,  "  she  used  sometimes  to  be  a 
naughty  girl  here,  and  weeps  at  the  reicem- 
brauce/* 
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The  children  looked  curiously  and  eagerly  at 
Miss  Ricketts  for  the  corroboration  of  that 
statement 

But  she  still  lingered  at  the  threshold  of  the 
room  as  if  repugnant  to  enter  it,  and  munnur- 
ing  in  answer  to  her  pupils'  enquiry — ''  We 
know  of  no  such  word  as  naughty  now  J" 
&he  seized  the  hand  which  Agnes  extended  to 
her,  and  drew  her  away  as  if  to  escape  from 
the  insidious  associations  the  locality  awakened. 

Rachel  whispered  to  Mrs.  Cameron  as  they 
followed — "  I  am  glad  that  some  one  else  has  a 
conscience  as  well  as  poor  Agnes." 

We  will  not  enter  with  much  detail  upon  the 
visit  subsequently  made  by  the  sisters  to  Mrs. 
Hobson.  She  is  not  one,  doubtless,  in  whom 
our  readers  can  be  much  interested.  Indeed 
the  general  sentiment  is  but  too  usually  accor- 
dant with  that  of  Miss  Ricketts  on  the  subject 
oi  mesalliances. — Such  things  are  infringements 
on  the  laws  of  society,  and  though  some  may 
deem  it  a  hard,  perhaps  a  worldly  saying,  we 
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agree  in  considering  such  acts,  as  offences,  if 
forgiven,  never  to  be  quite  got  over.  Often 
the  offence  is  but  too  surely  expiated  in 
ne  eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  retribution  such  a 
step  seldom  fails  to  draw  upon  the  perpetrator 
— but  if  like  Mrs.  Hobson  they  take  kindly  to 
their  new  estate,  we  do  not  think  they  have 
any  right  to  expect  that  others  should  descend 
to  dabble  with  them  in  the  slough  and  mire  of 
their  own  element.  Amelia  had  at  least  the 
wisdom  to  have  no  such  desire  or  expectation. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  her 
married  life,  so  large  an  impression  had  been 
made  upon  her  thirty-thousand  pounds  by  the 
extravagant  manner  in  which  they  had  lived, 
that  it  was  deemed  quite  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  their  increasing  family,  that  Mr.  Hob- 
son  should  re-establish  himself  in  his  house  and 
business  in  the  village  close  to  the  Towers,  his 
reputation  as  a  medical  man  ensuring  him  a 
plentiful  supply  of  patients.  But  even  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  the  same  dignity 
(such     as    it    was)    with    which    ever    since 
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«lie  liad  been  settled  at  ,  Amelia  had  ab- 
stained from  the  slightest  endeavour  to  keep  up 
the  evidently  stinted  connection  with  the 
Towers  (though  pleased  by  the  accidental  visit 
■of  Rachel  and  Agnes)  she  failed  not  to  argue 
in  her  own  mind,  that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
desirable  that  any  regular  established  associa- 
tion should  be  maintained  on  her  part  with  het 
sisters ;  one  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  well  bred 
consideration  with  which  she  strove  to  carry  off 
any  manifestation  of  her  feelings,  evidently 
winced  beneath  the  fraternal  and  unsuspecting 
familiarity  with  which  her  hand  *'  was  taken 
and  well  shaken"  by  her  Esculapius  brother-in- 
law,  redolent  from  the  labors  of  the  pestal  and 
mortar ;  whilst,  the  other,  examining  with  the 
critical  eye  of  a  young  mother  the  fine,  well 
grown,  but  not  thorough-bred  looking  oiFspring 
of  her  sister,  could  not  conceal  upon  her  coun- 
tenance that  expression  which  seemed  to  speak  the 
self  congratulation,  that  no^lebeian  blood  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  her  Geraldine  and  Beauchamp. 
r5 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Well— our  springs  are  over, 
Oh,  sweet  days  of  yore  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Mourn  not  :  we  inherited, 
With  our  gift  of  birth, 
Good  and  evil  mingled — 
Tears  amidst  our  mirth, 
Thou  shall  be  remembered, 
For  thy  gentle  worth 
And  ril  dream  that  regions 
Shine  beyond  the  earth. 

Bakby  CoRnwALL. 

The  gardens  of  one  of  our  fashionable  Spas 
were  honored  one  evening  in  the  ensuing 
«ummer  by  a  very  aristocratic  looking  party. 
The  Duke  of  Stratheden  was,  we  regret  to  say, 
one  of  the  many  invalids  who  repair  with  hope 
and  faith  to  try  the  skill  of  the  great  physician 
of  the  place. 
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By  the  Duchess's  side  on  the  bench  she  occu- 
pied, sat  her  friend,  Mrs.  Cameron. 

They  were  conversing  together;  their  at- 
tention chiefly  directed  towards  a  group  at  a 
little  distance,,  consisting  of  the  General,  who 
stood  with  Annie  on  his  arm  watching  with 
smiling  interest  the  movements  of  little  Frank, 
who  with  the  laughing  Laura  and  Cecil  were 
sporting  gaily  to  the  sound  of  the  music  play- 
ing as  usual  at  the  time.  Minny,  too,  was 
standing  quietly  by  their  side — plain  IVIinny  ! 
smiling  pensively  beneath  her  still  plainer  straw 
bonnet,  like  a  pale,  modest  primrose  amongst 
bright  garden  flowers. 

"  How  melancholy  that  waltz  makes  me  r 
sighed  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  "  it  is  one  I  used  to  play 
so  often  at  Athlone,  in  poor  Annie's  days  of 
promise  — the  one,  I  believe,  to  which  she  and 
poor  Frank  danced  their  hearts  away ;  and 
now  !— I  wonder  it  does  not  strike  her — but 
she  is  so  absorbed  in  that  boy." 

"  How    beautiful    she    is !"    answered    the 
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Duchess,  "  now  she  has  left  off  that  heavy, 
melancholy  crape ;  it  is  like  the  re-bursting 
forth  of  spring;  and  so  young — so  warm  in 
heart,  and  feeling;  I  cannot  but  think  that 
you  must  som€  day  see  her  a  wife  again.*' 

Mrs.  Cameron  shook  her  head. 

*'  You  have  no  idea,"  she  said,  "  of  Annie's 
constancy  to  the  memory  of  her  buried  love. 
I  have  only  hinted  at  the  subject  once  or  twice, 
and  her  distress  and  surprise  at  the  idea  have 
taught  me  to  dare  to  hope  no  more.  No — her 
father  and  her  child,  as  long  as  they  remain  to 
her,  seem  to  be  enough  to  fill  and  satisfy  her 
faithful  heart.  Between  those  two  beings  her 
chief  earthly  affections  seem  divided  as  you 
may  perceive.  I  souietimes  feel  inclined  to  be 
provoked,  for  she  is  so  captivating,  and  so 
much  admired.  Really  all  the  men  we  met 
abroad  seemed  inclined  to  throw  themselves  at 
her  feet  in  spite  of  crape  and  bombazine.  But, 
no !  she  always  reminds  me  of  those  beauti- 
£a\  lines  of  Moore's — 
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"  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  lover 

sleeps ; 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing  ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps — 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying." 

"  And  Minny,"  the  Duchess  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  thought  she  was  to  have  been  with 
her  sister  Lady  Alfred  this  season?" 

"  So  Janet  proposed,"  Mrs.  Cameron  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  declined.  Another  year  hence 
will  do  very  well  for  her,  poor  child !  A  plain 
girl  has  no  chance  in  London — either  of  plea- 
sure or  profit.  She  is  an  amiable,  contented 
creature — but  not  formed  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world  as  it  is  called." 

^*  Ah !  who  knows  ?"  remarked  the  Duchess 
her  thoughts  doubtless  glancing  back  to  her  own 
quiet,  unassuming  girlhood,  and  the  bright 
beauty  and  opposite  fate  of  the  companion  by 
her  side.  "  But  there  is  some  one  on  whom 
she  seems  to  have  made  an  impression.  How 
earnestly  that  man  looked  at  her  as  he  passed  ! 
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and  see,  he  has  turned  again.  What  a  gentle- 
manly looking  person  he  is  !" 

And  her  Grace  raised  her  glass  for  a  more 
particular  inspection  of  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  I  declare  it  really  is  Frederick  Sack- 
ville,"  she  added,  whilst  Mrs.  Cameron  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  some  sadness — 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  recognized  him,  but  was 
not  quite  sure." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  in  England,"  the 
Duchess  observed,  as  having  proposed  to  Mrs. 
Cameron  that  they  should  make  themselves 
known  to  him,  they  rose  together  for  that  pur- 
pose. "  It  is  strange  that  he  should  appear 
just  now,"  she  continued  gravely,  "  I  am  not 
sure  the  Duke  will  like  to  see  him  much,  he  is 
so  extremely  nervous — the  least  surprise  affects 
his  spirits ;  and  you  know,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  "  that  young  man  is  the  next  heir." 

"  So  I  understand,"  Mrs.  Cameron  answered, 
and  she  sighed  also.  "  It  is  very  strange  that 
I  never  knew  till  within  the  last  few  years  that 
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those  sons  of  Lord  T were  so  unsound  in 

mind  and  body." 

"  It  was  a  sore  subject  with  the  family,"  the 
Duchess  replied,  "and  the  Duke  ever  had  a 
sort  of  prejudice  as  to  Frederick  Sackville  being 
brought  forward  in  the  light  of  heir  pre- 
sumptive." 

"  Poor  Lena's  first  partner  !"  Mrs.  Cameron 
murmured,  more  in  soliloquy  than  addressing 
her  friend. 

"  And  first  lover,  from  what  I  hear,"  the 
Duchess  replied.  "  Frederick  has  great  claims 
upon  your  interest,  Laura — his  mother  confided 
to  me  some  time  ago,  the  hopeless  and  constant 
attachment  of  her  son  to  your  sweet  Lena, 
which  preyed  on  his  health  and  spirits,  quite 
unsettling  his  prospects  in  life.  He  was  ever 
of  a  romantic  and  visionary  nature  ;  very  much 
Mrs.  Sackville's  own  fault,  for  she  allowed  him 
to  feed,  as  a  boy,  on  Byron  and  Shakspeare, 
rendering  the  young  man  unfit  for  the  study  of 
the   law,  for   which  he  was   intended  by  hi« 
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friends.     I  often  regret,  dear  Laura — ^but  re- 
grets are  unavailing." 

"  They  are  so  indeed,^^  thought  Mrs.  Came- 
ron in  her  inmost  soul. 

"  There's  your  bright,  lovely  little  Laura," 
the  Duchess  continued,  "  if  Frederick  will  wait 
a  few  years  longer." 

"  No,  no,  Cecilia,  do  not  tempt  me — I  have 
done  with  such  speculations — but  we  are  miss- 
ing our  mark — Mr.  Sackville  has  returned  to 
the  lawn.  The  General  has  recognised  him, 
and  now  they  are  speaking  together." 

*  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Yes,  the  wanderer  had  returned.  The  bracing 

influence  of  the  ocean — the  enlarging,  strength- 

ing   pursuits   of  travel   and  research    in   new 

worlds,  amidst  new  creatures,  and,   above   all, 

the  healthful  companionship  of  his  friend  Alfred 

Beauchamp,     had    worked    their    power   over 

his  mind. 

"  He  was  not  himself 
Like  what  he  had  been/' 
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But  the  change  was  for  the  better,  his  love  was 
not  foreotten.     No ! 


"  That  fairy  form  was  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first  love  traced," 

but  it  now  came  before  him  In  the  quiescence  of 
a  sad,  sweet,  dream,  which  he  would  not  if  he 
could  efface.  He  had  never  loved  again ;  h^ 
still  felt  that  only  one  like  her  could  take  her 
place  in  hie  remembrance.  And  he  had  wan- 
dered over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  never 
found  her  likeness — no  slightest  touch  of  re- 
semblance to  strike  the  electric  chord  of  love 
within  his  soul ;  never  till  this  evening  which 
brings  him  again  before  our  readers,  when 
having  strolled  into  the  pump-room  gardens  of 

.  where  he  had  arrived  that  day  to  take 

lodgings  for  his  invalid  mother,  his  eye  ac- 
cidentally fell  upon  the  gentle  Minny,  who 
was  smiling  as  she  watched  the  gambols  of  her 
little  nephew  a^id  his  companions — and  that 
VOL.  in,  s 
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siiiile  made  him,  with  a  thrill  at  his  heart,  gaze 

earnestly  upon  her. 

Was  the  face  then  like  that  of  his  lily  queen 

—the  starlight  of  his  youth  ? 

Yes !  that  one  simple,  pensive  look  of  poor  Minny 

Cameron's  did  more  for  her,  than  the  most  soul 

conquering  flash  of  beauty's  eyes  would  have 

effected.     It  won  for  her  a  ducal  coronet  I 
*  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  Dear  Laura !  I  congratulate  you,"  said, 
sadly  but  affectionately,  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Stratheden,  a  year  after  the  time  of  the 
Spa  garden  scene,  "  and  truly  do  I  rejoice  that 
it  is  to  a  daughter  of  my  ever  dear,  and  early 
friend,  I  resign  my  rights  and  claims." 

The  Duchess  was  now  a  widow,  and  on  the 
day  on  which  she  thus  spoke,  the  nuptials  of 
Minny  Cameron  had  been  celebrated  with 
the  ex-Frederic  Sackville. 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear — dear 
Cecilia  !  and  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  testify 
the  gratitude  I  feel  to  you  for  the  kindness,  and 
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sympathy  you  have  shown  me  throughout  all 
my  cares  and  troubles  T 

"  By  being  still  the  friend  to  whom  I  may 
look  for  cheer,  and  solace  in  my  henceforth 
lonely — I  will  not  say  forlorn — existence.  For 
your  cares  and  troubles,  dear  Laura,"  con- 
tinued the  Duchess,  "  are  now  happily  at  an 
end.  Your  children  all  so  prosperous — so  con- 
tented! I  may  now  count  upon  a  little  un- 
divided attention  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  conamand,  since  there  have  been  so  many 
troublesome  daughters,  on  the  taiy'is.  But  of 
what  am  I  talking  ? — there  is  still  thnt  little 
Laura,  ah !  it  will  be  all  over  with  me,  when 
she  comes  out." 

**  No,  no,  Cecilia !  do  not  fear ;  my  mind 
has,  I  trust,  spent  its  early  store  of  vanity, 
if  not,  I  am  indeed  incorrigible;  Laura  shall 
follow  without  any  interference  the  course 
which  Providence  directs.  You  smile  I  see — 
you  think  I  have  more  strawberry  leaves  in  my 
mind's  eye.     Well !  it  may  be  so,  I  have  grown 
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very  humble  and  self- suspecting  of  my  own 
nature — I  know  it  is  very  earthly,  worldly ; 
but  still  I  hope  that  in  another  spirit,  than 
worldly  wisdom,  I  am  brought  to  look  upon 
these  things—  that  the  sad  warnings  I  have 
received  and  slighted,  now  press  upon  my  sub- 
dued heart,  chastened  as  much  by  the  feeling 
of  the  many  and  undeserved  blessings  with 
which  I  see  myself  surrounded,  as  by  the  re- 
membrance of  past  sorrows.  I  may  say,  as 
L.  E.  L.  so  beautifully  writes, 

"  As  the  Lesbian  in  false  worship 
Hung  her  harp  upon  the  shrine 
When  the  world  lost  its  attraction^ 
So  will  I  offer  mine. 
But  in  another  spirit 
With  a  higher  hope  and  aim, 
And  in  a  holier  temple 
And  to  a  Holier  name." 

Well  indeed  may  /  say — 

"  I  offer  hopes  whose  folly 
Only  after  thought  can  know. 
For  instead  of  seeking  Heaven, 
They  are  chained  to  earth  below." 
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You  see  we  are  going  back  to  our  golden 
days  of  poesy — But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  more  of  my  egotism,  dear  Duchess — you,  the 
same  meek  submissive  Cecilia  Goring  of  early 
years ;  how  much  more  deserving  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  that  your  heart  could  desire  I" 

"  Which  fortunately — for  what  mortal  could 
bear  such  fulness  of  joy  ? — it  has  been  far  from 
my  fate  to  command,"  the  Duchess  answered  with 
a  smile — "  Yet  do  not  think,  I  mean  to  com- 
plain. I  too  hope  I  have  learnt  submission  to  my 
lot,  and  gratitude  to  the  All-wise  Disposer  of 
our  destiny,  who  seeth  what  is  best  for  us — 
and  that  I  appreciate  the  several  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  dispensations  with 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  you  and  me, 
Laura.  Believe  me  I  have  felt  for  all  the  griefs 
and  cares,  your  maternal  blessings  have  entailed 
upon  you;  and  on  my  own  part  have  endeavoured 
to  be  thankftd  for  freedom  from  the  troubles, 
whicn  my  too  deeply  lamented  deprivation  has 
perhaps  procured  for  me.     But   then — oh  thi§ 
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last  affliction  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  I 
should  be  visited — does  it  not  weigh  down  my 
balance  of  sorrow  far  below  yours  ? — may  you 
be  spared,  dear  Laura,  from  such  woe — but 
your  case  can  never  be  like  mine — a  motherless 
widow  !  But  to  turn  to  the  cheerful  topics  with 
which  your  case  is  at  any  rate  provided — your 
daughters  J'' 

^^  Daughters  P'  oh  my  dear  Duchess,  they  have 
not  always  been  "  cheerful  topics. "  Well,  well, 
I  hope  that  subject  is  rising  in  the  pristine 
light  of  other  days,  for  ah !  my  kind  friend, 
that  light  has  been  sadly  darkened  since  I  first 
led  forth  my  first  and  fairest,  from  her  child- 
hood's "happy  fairy  land" — darkened  too  by 
my  own  restless  vanity  and  folly.  When  will 
mothers  learn  wisdom  T 

"WeU,  Laura,"  interposed  her  indulgent 
friend,  "  at  least  you  can  congratulate  yourself 
on  one  point — you  have  no  reason  to  exclaim 
with  many  a  parent,  '  I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
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against  me,'  you  have  no  call  to  cry   ^  my  un- 
kind daughters  brought  me  to  tliis  pass.'  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  the  mother  replied  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  **'  I  have  been  blessed  most  richly  in 
that  respect,  undeserving  as  I  am." 

"  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  lay  all  the  merit 
upon  the  daughters,"  the  Duchess  smilingly  re- 
joined :  "  there  are  such  things  as  kind  mothers 
as  well  as  fond  daughters.  Surely  your  ma- 
ternal love,  Laura,  blind  and  mistaken  as  it 
may  sometimes  have  been,  in  some  phases  of  its 
existence  *  was  love  still  love,'  and  sufficient 
excuse  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  if  you 
please  to  contend  for  them — for  proof  of  my 
assertion,  tell  me  which  of  your  children  have 
a  thought,  that  in  their  much  loved  mother 
exists  ought  to  dim  their  idea  of  her  perfection?" 

"  But  my  dear  Cecilia  all  parents  love  their 
children  more  or  less — so  unnatural  a  monster 
as  an  unkind  mother  is  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
I  should  hope,  in  the  world." 

"  What  say  you  to  Lady  Rachel  ?"  suggested 
the  Duchess. 
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"By  the  bye,"  continued  Mrs.  Cameron, 
"  her  Ladyship  has  been  dangerously  ill ;  Ralph 
Beauchamp  and  Bachel  thought  it  their  duty 
to  visit  her,  but  were  refused  access  to  their 
mother !  But  Cecilia,"  Mrs.  Cameron  ex- 
claimed, abruptly  breaking  off  the  subject 
under  discussion,  "how  well  your  hair  has  pre- 
served its  colour — as  fair  and  beautiful  as  the 
day  I  met  you  ten,  eleven — oh  how  many 
years  ago,  on  the  review  ground  at  Brighton  ? 
awd  mine  I  ah,  yes,  you  see  it  is  daughters — rail 
daucjhters — "  And  Mrs.  Cameron  turned  with  a 
smile,  and  glanced  upon  a  neighbouring  mirror 
where  she  saw  reflected  her  still  very  lovely 
face,  though  many  a  streak  of  rebellious  grey 
mingled  with  the  raven  braids  which  surrounded 
it. 

"Yes   Cecilia,"  she   continued,    but  with  a 
bright  smile  which  rather  belied  her  words — 

"  Sigh  not  for  children,  you  will  love  them  well. 
And  care  will  follow  love  !" 

THE  .END. 
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